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Mr. Legge Urges 
Cooperatives to 


Work Together 


Chairman of Farm Board As-| 
serts Mutual Effort Is’ 
Necessary to Combat Pri- 
vate Interests 











Activities of Board 
For Year Reviewed 





‘Reduction in Wheat Crop Is 
Expected Despite Some 
Opposition Expressed by 
Southwestern Producers 





Fargo, N. D., July 17.—Farmers of the 
Nation were advised July 17 by the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
Alexander Legge, to study the motives 
of those who criticize the cooperative 
marketing program of the Board before 
too much attention is given to what they 
say. Mr. Legge made the suggestion 
in an address here, in the Board’s cam- 
paign for adjustment of wheat acreage. 

“When those who in the past have 
been handling agricultural products sub- 
scribe huge sums of money to fight the 
efforts of farmers to improve the mar- 
keting system by organizing their own 
machinery,” Mr. Legge said, “it is well 
to figure out for yourselves whether 
these people, notwithstanding what they 


say publicly, are engaged in this cam- | 


paign to protect the interests of the 
farmer or to protect their own interests.” 
Urged to Organize 


Mr. Legge said there is some opposi- | 


tion to reduction of wheat acreage in 
the Southwest, but the Board is hopeful 
that the campaign will bring 
when the farmers have had time to think 
over the facts. He urged farmers to 
organize so that they can protect them- 
selves “in a system where nearly every- 
body else is highly organized.” 

Cooperation among cooperative associ- 
ations also was urged by Mr. Legge, with 
the statement that competition and con- 
troversy among the associations merely 
serves to “strengthen the hand of those 
who are trying to block the program in- 
tended to put agricultural producers in 
control of their own industry.” He re- 
viewed the work of the Board during its 
first year. His address follows in full 
text: 

The agricultural marketing act com- 
mits this country definitely to the prin- 
ciple of cooperative marketing. It pro- 
poses to farmers that they organize so 
that collectively they can control the 
production and merchandising of their 
crops. It directs the Farm Board to 
help farmers in building their own organ- 
izations for this collective action and give 
counsel and financial assistance to these 
cooperative agencies in the formative pe- 
riod of their operation. The declared 
purpose of this legislation is to put agri- 
culture on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries. 

The Farm Board was a year old Tues- 
day. Experience gained in those 12 
months convinces us that Congress knew 
what it was about when, after nearly 10 
years of discussion and consideration, it 
determined upon the principle of co- 
operative effort by farmers as the right 


way to solve the agricultural problem. | 


Certainly, it is the best that has been 
put forward. 
action by growers, not alone in market- 


ing. but equally important in production, | 
offers the only sure hope for the future | 


prosperity of American agriculture. 
Importance of Organizing 
Fully recognizing the seriousness of 
the present situation and.feeling there is 
just one permanent solution I want to 
emphasize before you here in North 
Dakota today the importance of farmers 


organizing if their position is to be im-| 


proved satisfactorily. There must be 
not only cooperation among neighbors, 
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Wholesale Financing 
Of Autos Increases 





Loans on Retail Sales of Cars 
Found to Decrease 





Wholesale financing of automobiles 
during the first five months of 
showed a gain of more than 20 per cent 
over the corresponding period of lasi 
year, according to the statement issued 


|}expanding activities 


results | 


In our opinion, collective | 
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Expenditures by Government 


Defended by Senator Jones 





Increase i 


n Expenses Under Normal Conditions Is Less in’ 
Proportion Than Population Gain, He 
Says in Radio Address 





Expenditures. of this Nation in the 
last 50 vears have increased from $300,- 
000,000 ‘to $4,800,000,000 and show “the 
“ac and unexampled 
growth of a wonderful country,” Sena- 
tor Jones (Rep.), of Washington, stated 
July 17 in an address broadcast over Sta- 
ltion WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in the 
national radio forum, sponsored by the 
Washington Star. 

Charges of extravagance are made 
largely “under the impulse of partisan- 
ship,” he continued, “and when examined 


honestly and without bias, we are forced | 
to the conclusion that our expenditures | 


are honestly and economically made to 
|meet the actual and legitimate needs of 
the Government.” ; 

The Washington Senator, who is chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, pointed out further, “the ex- 
penditures of the Government under nor- 
mal conditions, have not increased in 
| proportion to the populatio 
a fact that refutes many 0 
statements made.” 

Mr. Jones pointed out the President’s 
office is run at Jess cost than the cor- 


f the radical 
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Decline Is Shown 
In Factory Work 
In Pennsylvani 





a 





Wage Payments Also Drop 
6 Per Cent Between May 
And June, Reserve State- 

| ment Reveals 


| Philadelphia, Pa., July 17.—Factory 
emp 
per cent and wage paymen 
|ketween May and June, according to a 
statement issued by the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

Compared with June, 1929, the state- 
says, employment at reporting 





| 
| ment 


| plants decreased 6.1 per cent and wage| 


payments nearly 15 per cent. The state- 
}ment follows in full text: 
Factory employment in Pennsylvania 
| showed a decline of 2.3 per cent and wage 
| payments 6 per cent between May and 
| June, according to indexes compiled by 
the department of statistics and re- 


| serve Bank in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania department of labor and _ in- 
dustry. 

Based on 839 Reports 

These indexes are based on 839 re- 
| ports representing 51 manufacturing in- 
|dustries employing about 320,000 wage 
earners with a weekly pay roll of over 
$8,000,000. Reports from more than 
half of these firms indicated a drop of 
6 per cent in the number of employe- 
hours worked in the same period. 

This decline in employment hours and 
wages generally was more pronounced 
than is usual at this season. In compari- 
son with June, 1929, the number of wage 
earners at reporting plants declined 6.1 
per cent and the volume of wage pay- 
ments nearly 15 per cent. : 

The group manufacturing metal prod- 
ucts reported decreases In employment 
—2.2 and 7.0 per 


and wage payments E 
cent, respectively—between May: and 
June, although stoves and_ furnaces 


showed substantial gains. The transpor- 
tation equipment group as a whole also 
had a decline of about 8 per cent in 
employment and nearly 12 per cent in 
pay rolls, although shipbuilding had more 
workers in June than In May. 

The group comprising various textile 
products had about per cent fewer 
workers and a little over 1 per cent 
|smaller pay rolls in June than May. 
| Among the individual industries the 
| largest decreases were shown by cotton, 
and carpets and rugs. Appreciable in- 
creases in wage disbursements, on the 
other hand, were reported by woolens 
and worsteds, hats, textile dyeing and 
finishing, and knit goods, including ho- 
siery. 
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In the food group only the ice cream | 
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by the Bureau of the Census, July 17.| 


Every one of the five months’ volume 
was larger than the same month 
1929, it was stated. 

The retail financing during the five- 
month period was less(than during the 
same months of a year ago, both 1, 
number of cars financed and the amount 
financeft, it was said. This decrease was 
in the new car financing, it was pointed 
out, as there was a substantial increase 
in the number of used cars financed dur- 
ing the five months, as well as amouni 
of money advanced on these cars, 

The total amount advanced in whole- 
sale automobile financing during the five 
months of last year, including both new | 
and used cars, was $291.719,414, while 
for the same period of this year, this 
amount was $356,358,830, it was shown, 
though the retail financing during this 
same period dropped in value from $660,. 


of 


245,308 to $569,709,945, and the numbe: | 


of cars decreased from 
1,336,021. 

During the five months of 1929 there | 
were 764,453 new cars financed, repre- 
senting $448,962,292, it was stated, and | 
during the five months of this yéar, 
there were 647,983 new cars financed at | 
a total volume of $360,757,157, There 
were 588,943 used cars financed during 
this period of last year, while the num. 
ber this year increased to 651,766, it 


1,424,836 to 


Exeeeds Four 


n, and this is | 


loyment in Pennsylvania declined 2.3 | 
ts 6 per cent? 


|Search of the Philadelphia Federal Re-| 


Cost of Industrial Accidents — 


responding office of almost any other 
; civilized nation. 

| The address of the Appropriations 
Committee chairman follows in full text: | 

I have been asked to talk about gov-| 
ernmental appropriations. The growth, | 
‘development, and wealth of the country | 
can be shown in various ways. As I} 
think about it, as I study it, the more 1! 
am convinced that the best way to do 
this is to point out its increase in ex- 
penditures, 

What more striking evidence of the 
greatness and wealth of the . Nation! 
|than the fact that its expenditures for 
all its activities 50 years ago were $300,- 
000,000, while for the fiscal year 1930 
its expenditures will be over $4,800,000,- 
000. Think about it, reflect over it; tne 
more you do, the more wonderful it be-| 
comes. Is this great increase the re-| 
sult of extravagance or the result) 
of necessity? The people who pro-| 
duce the money are entitled to know. | 
We may spend more than we ought to} 
|spend, but I assert that what may be 
;}extravagant, what may not be a neces- | 
sary expenditure is a very small part 
of the total. 

There is a normal governmental ex- 
|penditure and there is an abnormal ex- 
|penditure. The increase in our expendi- 
jtures has been normal throughout the 
years except where abnormal conditions 
|prevailed. We often hear charges of 
extravagance They are largely made 
under the impulse of partisanship for 
| political advantage and to bias our people 
it 
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Indictments Returned 
In Ginger ‘Jake’ Cases 


| [Continued on Page Column 








Department of Justice Says 
Charges Involve Sale and 
Transport 





| Twenty-six indictments under the na- | 
|fional prohibition act charging a con-| 
pracy to transport unlawfully a bever- 
age called “Fluid Extract of Ginger,” 
containing 85 per cent alcohol, have been | 
returned by various Federal grand juries 
throughout the northeastern States, it | 
|was stated at the Department of Justice, 
July 17. 


It was explained that several hundred | 
persons in the Eastern District of Ken-| 
tucky and nearby territory were poisoned | 
by this beverage, in a few instances 
death resulting and in a large number} 
lof cases parlysis of the legs or feet. It 
is pointed out that the bevearge was not 
prepared in accordance with the formula 
prescribed by the United States pharma- | 
copoeia. The Department’s statement | 
follows in full text: 
| A report received at the Department of 
Justice from the United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky 
gives some details regarding the sale in} 
certain towns of Kentucky of an article 
called “Fluid Extract of Ginger.” The 
jreport states that several hundred per- 
sons in the eastern district of Kentucky 
and nearby territory were poisoned by 
this article, in a few instances death at 
sulted and in a large number of cases 
paralysis of the legs or feet from the 
use of this substance for beverage pur- | 
poses. 

In April, last, an indictment was re- 
turned charging conspiracy to unlawfully 
transport from Cincinnati to Middlesboro, 
Ky., and to unlawfully sell intoxicating 
liquors called and marked “Fluid Extract 
of Ginger,” for beverage purposes, con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol by volume. It is stated that | 
indictments returned in similar alleged 
violations of the national prohibition act 
have named defendants in an area ex- 
tending invo the northeastern States. 

There have been 26 indictments re- 
turned by the grand jury, which cases | 
have been set for the October and Novem- 
ber terms of the court. It is further stated 
in connection with this beverage that the 
evidence disclosed that the product was 
|not prepared in accordance with the | 
formula prescribed by the United States | 
pharmacopoeia. “Fluid Extract of | 
Ginger” contains 85 per cent alcohol. 


Billion Annually 





Department of Labor Estimates Loss to All Concerned 


Is Far Greater Than Deductions From 


Wages That 





TAGE earners in this country lose 

more than a billion dollays a year 
from their pay envelopes as the re- 
sult of industrial accidents, and the 
total loss to all interested parties is 
probably four times that much, accord- 
ing to information just made public 
by the Department of Labor, compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

No definite figures can be givem it 
is pointed out, because many States do 
not have compensation laws and do 
not require records of accidents, while 
others which do have such laws do not 
publish the number and type of in- 
juries, 

However, the total number of fatal 
injuries in industry, based on partial 
figures, is estimated at 16,606, and the 
number of nonfatal injuries at 2,604,- 
637, the Bureau says. 

When workmen’s compensation laws 


. 





» Was shown, and the amount advanced 
increased from $181,225,120 to 6194,.- 
361,710, 


were first introduced, it is pointed out, 
it was believed that they would have 
the effect of materially decreasing the 


Are Reduced 


) number of injuries. The lack of the 
| desired progress in this direction is at- 
tributed chiefly to the lack of interest 
manifested by the smaller establish- 
ments. This lack of interest, in turn, 
is attributed to the reluctance of stock 
casualty insurance companies to insure 
these Smaller firms. The number of | 
accidents in plants considered too small | 
to have accident problems is said to 
be wholly out of proportion to the 
number of workmen employed. 
Inadequate State inspection and the 





| by 
‘culture, reporting a hearing before the | 


|to demonstrate the extreme -importance 


| Department 


| cabin. 





increasing mechanization of industry, 
as well as negligence of employes and 
employers, are also contributing fac- 
tors to the lack of progress. 

Although some improvement in ac- 
cident prevention was noted in the 
years immediately following the be- 
ginnings of workmen’s compensation 
laws, the compensation system as it is 
now functioning is not able to kee 
the number of industrial injuries down 
to the desired minimum, it is said. 


|exhaust gases. 
| source, 
the passengers is to insulate the cabins. 
| 


»§ 


Germ 1s to Build | 


Phitippine Ships 





| 

| 

American Yards Fail to Bid | 

a sa | 

On Lighthouse Serv- 

ice Craft | 

| 
AFTER failing to receive bids from 
““ American shipbuilding yards, the 

Philippine department of commerce | 
and communications has awarded to a 
German firm contracts for the con- 
struction of two lighthouse vessels, in 
the amount of $436,850, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from E. D. Hester, Ameri- 

can trade commissioner at Manila. 

The report, made available July 17, 
states that bids had been invited, in 
the customary manner, for a customs 
cutter as well, but that none of the 
nine offers received—all from foreign 
nations—were within the appropria- 
tion of the Philippine Legislature for 
such a craft. The contract for the 
lighthouse ships were awarded to F. 
Schichau Company, of Germany. 

Of the original bid. received that of 





Che Anited States Baily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive arid Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


En 





Safety Measures 
Suggested After | 
Wreck Inquiry 


| 

Federal Inspectors Charge’ 
Master of S. S. ‘Fairfax’ 
Was Reckless in Disaster 
Involving ‘Pinthis’ 





Steamboat Inspection 


Service Is Absolved 





| Recommendations Are Made as 


Result of Investigation of 
Fatal Accident in Massachu- | 
setts Bay 


Charges of reckless navigation, viola- 


=. oo, “Fan a a tion of pilot rules, unskillfulness, and | 
formed  atnn A Sern inwerke a ce | negligence have been preferred by Fed- 
Co alee ae Gormeny an hid $A75.. ;eral steamboat inspectors against Cap- 

4 for th pad eras Bt tain Archie H. Brooks, master of. the 
G00 for the two lighthouse vessels. steamer “Fairfax,” which was in colli- 


Subsequently, Mr. Hester reported, the 
Schichau Company agreed to under- 
take the construction at the lower fig- 
ure of $436,850, with provision for an 
increased contract time for comple- 
tion. 


California Farmers 








Director of State Department 


Of Agriculture Says Ra- 
dio Is Needed for Market, 


News Service 





Los Angeles, July 17.—“The Ameri- 
can farmers’ campaign for freedom of 
the air was launched here today,” it was 
declared in a statement issued July 17 
the California department of agri- 


Federal Radio Commission. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: | 
The American farmers’ campaign for | 
“freedom of the air” was launcaed here 
today (July 17). 
Mr. Sykes Attends’ | 
Seeking to retain short waves allo-|} 
cated two years ago by the Federal Radio 
Commission for American agriculture’s | 
exclusive use, spokesmen for the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture and 
nearly every phase of farming industry 
submitted pleas and arguments for reten- 
tion of the system of wireless transmis- 
sion of Federal-State market news serv- 


ice now disseminated by eight radio Secretary of State, Frank Marsh, July | 
broadcasting and receiving stations in/17, dismissed a protest against ac- 
the State. The hearing was presided|ceptance of a nominating affidavit for 


over by Commisisoner Eugene QO. Sykes. 
“California welcomes an opportunity 


of this service to the Commission,’ de- 
clared director of agriculture, G. H. 
Hecke. “It is true that California now 
is the only State using radio for market 
news dissemination, but with the success 
of our experiment I am convinced other 
States will follow our lead.” 

Emphasizing that American agricul- 
ture is neither requesting special privi- 
leges nor seeking anything which does 
not belong to it, Mr. Hecke sketched the 
comprehensive system of markct news 
service, covering nearly 150 comiudities, 
which has been developed in California 
since allocation of short-wave radio chan- 
nels by the Commission in September, 
1928. 

Leaders Give Petitions 

“The farmer recognizes the right of 
the public to supervise use of air chan- 
nels for public welfare,” said Mr. Hecke, 
“but he cannot understan1 w!:y anyone 
should raise the question of barring from 
the air a service so vically inipurtant 
to an industry upon which eversone is 
dependent for economic weifare and even 
life itself.” 

Mr. Hecke’s plea was amplified and | 
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Methods to Reduce 
Plane Noise Advised 








Geared Propellers and Mufflers | 
Among Suggestions 





Suggestions for reducing noise in air- | 
planes were made public July 18 by the! 
Department of Commerce based on re- 
search being conducted by the Bureau | 
of Standards. Insulation of the cabin, | 
equipment of the engine exhaust with | 
mufflers, and employing geared propel- | 
lers to decrease the tip speed are the 
means recommended. The announce- 
ment follows in fuil text: 

The Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with the Aeronauti¢s Branch of the 
of Commerce has _ been 
studying various possible ways of re- 
ducing noise in airplanes. These include 
the reduction of noise at the source, par- 
ticularly at the propeller and at the en- 
gine exhaust, and the insulation of the 
The only positive method of re- 
ducing propeller noise is by decreasing 
the tip speed, which would necessitate | 
the use of geared propellers, | 

The engine noise can be reduced by 
muffling, and the most effective princi- | 
ple to use in designing the muffler is to) 
make the muffler a good cooler of the 
Having attacked the 
the final method of protecting 

Experiments on single panels and on 
model cabins in the laboratory have been 
conducted, and measurements have been 
made on a number of airplanes.. A very 
satisfactory reduction in noise has been | 
accomplished through the use of special ; 
insulating materials, 





‘Launch Campaign for 
‘Freedom of the Air’ 


| by a board of local inspectors upon the 


|tion Service, 


Court. 


sion with the tanker “Pinthus” June 10) 
in Massachusetts Bay and resulted in the | 
loss of 49 lives, the Department of Com- 
merce announced July 17. 

Capt. Brooks will be brought to trial 
lapse of a reasonable time to answer | 
charges, the supervising inspector gen- | 
eral of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- | 
ice. D. N. Hoover, explained orally. | 
The board of local inspectors, consist- | 
ing of inspectors of hulk and boilers, can 
act only upon Capt. Brooks’ license which 
it can suspend or revoke, Mr. Hoover | 
explained. Appeals can be made to the | 
supervising inspector of the district and | 
finally to the supervising inspector gen- 
eral of the service, he said. 

In a communication to Secretary of 
Commerce Robert P. Lamont, Mr. Hoover 
declares that as a result of his inves- 
tigations “I have to report that in my 
opinion there is nothing in this disaster 
that reflects upon the Steamboat Inspec- 


etc., were in good condition, but there 


|are two recommendations that I have to 


make with a view to endeavoring to 
avoid in the future a repetition of a dis- 


|aster of this kind for the like of which 


we have no precedent.” 

The first recommendation is that the 
Secretary of Commerce call a confe® 
ence of shipowners looking toward, tyi@ 


wise waters. The second suggestion calls 


|for a plan by which vessels carrying 
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Protest in Senatorial Race 
In Nebraska Is Dismissed 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 17. 


George W. Norris, of Broken Bow, as a 
Republican candidate for United States 
Senator in the primary election to be 
held Aug. 12. 

The name of the candidate is identical 
with that of the present Senator from 
Nebraska, who also is a candidate for 
renomination at the primary, 


Secretary Marsh ruled that a nom- 
inating affidavit placed in the mails 
within the legal time limit for filing, 


although not reaching his office until two 
days after the time limit expired, is a 
legal filing under State comrt decisions 
and custom and practice for 10 years 
past. 

Supporters of Senator Norris an- 
nounced an immediate appeal from the 
ruling to the Lancaster County District 





Germany Planning Use 
Of Rye as Chicken Feed 


An association recently established in 
Dusseldorf, Germany, of manufacturers 
of concentrated feedstuffs, is reported to 
be engaged at present in experimenting 
on a process which will enable the using 
of rye as a chicken feed, the Department 


of Commerce is informed in a_ report 
from James T. Scott, American trace 
commissioner in Hamburg. 


Up to the present it said that it has 
not been possible, due to technical rea- 
sons, for poultry farmers to adjust them- 
selves to the feeding of rye to poultry, 
and a quantity of up to 50,000 tons (1,- 


| 968,000 bushels) of corn was placed at 


their disposal on condition that for each 
15 kilos (33 pounds) of this cheap corn 
100 eggs were to be delivered to the 
fresh egg depots of the cooperative so- 
cieties. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Purcha 
Expands 





tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Illinois Offers 
Waterway Funds 





State Willing to Lend Two 
Millions to Government 


To Speed Work 





State of Mlinois: 
Springfield, July 17. 

HE State of Illinois is ready to 

lend $2,000,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment so it can start work on the 
Illinois waterway this year, provided 
there are no legal barriers and the 
State has assurance the money will be 
available for building bridges over the 
waterway when it is needed, Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson announced orally 
after a conference with the attorney 
general, Oscar FE. Carlstrom; Col. W. 
C. Weeks, of Chicago, and Col. G. R. 
Spalding, of St. Louis, both of the 
War Department; and William R. 
Dawes, of Chicago, chairman of the 
waterway committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

Chief discussion at the preliminary 
conference, the Governor stated, cen- 
tered around the Government’s re- 
quest for a $2,000,000 loan from the 
State so the Government can start work 
on the waterway this year. Mr. Emmer- 
son said Attorney General Carlstrom 
has the legal phases of this request 
under consideration, as well as other 
legal angles of the prospective trans- 
fer. 

“Congress passed the appropriation 
bill before the rivers and harbors bill, 
which contained a $7,500,000 provision 
for the Federal Government to take 
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Majority Leaders 
Suggest Lengthened 


66PHE existence of such a gov- 


length of time is a full proof of 
a general dissemination of knowl- 
edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” 


President of the United States, 





The ship, her equipment, | 


; 


establishing of passing lanes in coast-| 


sing Power of Dollar 
10 Per Cent for Year 


| — 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds Figure Is Nearly a Sixth 


Sessions on Treaty 





Earlier Meeting Hour and 

Night Debate Beginning 
| July 18 Planned if Time 
| For Vote Is Not Fixed 


| ; ; ; 
| Night sessions and an earlier meet- 


inghour are planned by Senate ma- 
joxity lexders beginning July 18, unless 
opponents of the London naval treaty 
|are prepared to enter into an agreement 
for a time to vote on the compact. 

| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
|a delegate to the London conference, 
|}served this notice on the Senate. just 
| before the recess July 17, after a plan 
'for a night session that evening 
‘been abandoned. 

“Unless an agreement is reached to- 
|morrow for a time to vote,” he said, 
sa | shall ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
|}sion each evening beginning tomorrow 
and to meet at 10 every morning.’ 

Mr. Reed had notified many Senators 
that the session would continue into the 
night of July 17, but explained that he 
had decided against this because it was 
felt a longer notice should be given. 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, announced that he would 
cooperate in every way possible to carry 
out a program of night sessions. 

Cloture Petition 

Earlier in the day, Senator Watson, 
just returned from a conference with 
President Hoover, attempted to fix a time 
to vote on a limit on debate, but to both 
proposals, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, objected. Immediately there- 
after, Mr. Watson circulated a petition 
for cloture, the only way of closing de- 
bate except by unanimous consent. If 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate, such a motion limits each Senator 
to one hour. 

While, according to one Senator, two- 





} 


thirds of the Senators present attached | 


their signatures to this petition, ma- 
jority leaders will resort to it only as a 
last resort and if the long session fails 
to exhaust debate. Senator Johnson has 
consistently refused to enter any agree- 


ment either to limit debate or fix a time | 


for a vote. 

A factor in delaying a vote has been 
the absence from Washington of Senator 
| Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, one 
of the treaty opponents, who was called 
taway by a death in his family. Mr. 
Moses is expected back July 18, and has 
a speech prepared in opposition to the 
compact. 

Four new reseryations were filed dur- 
ing the day, while a fifth one was prom- 
ised by Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
Naval Affairs Committee chairman. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
leading opponent of the treaty, presented 


ee 
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More Than Four Years Ago, Rubber Showing 


Greatest Decl 





With falling prices the dollar’s buy- 

ing power expanded more than a 
tenth in the year that ended in June, 
and it is nearly a sixth more than four 
years ago, according to a statement on 
July 17 by the Department of Labor, 
summarizing information compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
550 wholesale price quotations. 

In a table accompanying the state- 
ment the Bureau gave figures to show 
that of the great majority of commod- 
ities the dollar of June could buy more 
than it could four years ago. The ex- 
ceptions noted were automobiles, hides 
and leather products, including leather 
and boots and shoes, and cattle feed. 

Rubber showed the’ greatest fall in 
price, according to the Buyeau’s table, 


ine in Period 


and of this commodity a dollar now 
can buy nearly four times as much as 
four years ago. Automobile tires are 
next lowest in this classification of 
fallen prices, followed by drugs and 
pharmaceuticals and silk and rayon 
and some other textile products. _ 

The purchasing power of the 1926 
dollar in June, 1930, hased on 550 
wholesale price quotations weighted 
according to the importance of each 
commodity, was given as $1,152, as 
compared with $1.037 in June, 1929. 

Wholesale prices of all commodities, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, in 
June, 1930, averaged 86.8 as compared 
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New York Firms 
Report Plans for 
Avoiding Idleness 
About Half of 598 Concerns 
| Queried Reveal Adoption 


Of Some Way to Keep 
| Employes at Work 
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‘Part Time Favored 


| By 127 Companies 













Manufacturing for Stock, Sales 
Planning, and Transferring 
Of Workers Also Used, Says 


Industrial Commissioner 















State of New York: 

Albany, July 17. 
Two hundred and ninety-two factories 
|and other business firms in the State 
| of New York have adopted some definite’ 
| plan to prevent unemployment, accord- 
jing to a report just submitted by the 

State industrial commissioner, Frances 
| Perkins, to Governor Roosevelt’s com- 
mittee on stabilization of industry for 
| the prevention of unemployment. The 
figures were based on a canvass con- 
|ducted by the State labor department. 
|° Of the 598 firms responding to the re- 
;quest sent out by the commissioner in 
| April at the committee’s direction, it 
was stated, 292 reported that they had 
adopted a definite plan; 306 stated that. 
jthey had no plan, but many of these 
|described some effective method which 
|they were using to prevent laying off 
|workers during the present period of 
slackened business. 

Half Had Some Work Plan 

The firms with plans which they defi- 
nitely described as such form about one- 
half of those replying, but employ two- 
thirds of the workers covered by the 
canvass, the report says. 

Miss Perkins revealed that four of the 
most usual plans mentioned by these 
firms are described in some detail by 
}the report. These are: Part time 
(adopted by 127 of the total 292); manu- 
facturing for stock (the favorite with 
66); sales forecast or forward planning 
| (59); transfer of employes, (43). 
| Some firms report Keeping more than 
one plan in operation, but these are the 
lexceptions. Thus, 210 of the firms can- 
|vassed had a single plan; 62 are working 
| with two plans, and 12 with three, it was 
| stated, 

Of the part-time system the report 
says: 

“Any plan was considered part time 
when the factories maintained forces 
but reduced hours in order to lessen 
production. In general, the regular 
schedules were so readjusted that the 
work was’ divided evenly among em- 
ployes, either by cutting the hours per 
day or days per week, or by alternating 
by weeks.” 

Manufacturing for Stock 

Of manufacturing for stock: 

“Manufacturing for steck consists of 
making up goods against anticipated, 
not standing, orders. This supply is set 
aside to be drawn upon as orders are 
filled. Such a procedure is possible with 
| standardized goods and atso works well 
when the product is highly seasonal.” 

Of sales forecast or forward planning: 

“Sales forecast, or forward planning 
relates directly to the manufacturing 
schedule itself, calling for a careful com- 
pilation and interpretation of facts in 
many fields. The company calculates 
as accurately as possible its anticipated 
annual requirements, then it budgets 
production at a uniform rate throughout 
the year.” 

Of transferring employes: 

“Firms usually adopt the policy of 
transferring employes only to take up a 
temporary slack in business. The em- 

—$— 
[Continued on Page 5, Column §5.] 


















































































































Argentina Locusts 
Made Into Fertilize 





| Product Believed to Hold Solu 
tion for Perennial Plagues 





A high quality fertilizer prepared 
from locusts is being produced in larg 
|quantities in Argentina and is believed 
to offer a solution to the perennial locust 
plague in the country, according to a 
port from Assistant Trade Commissione 
Charles F, Stephenson at Buenos Aire 
{made public July 17 by the chemicals di 
|vision of the Department of Commere 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The almost perennial locust plague in 
Argentina has caused great destruction 
to crops. Men of science have unsuccess 
fully sought an effective method of com 
bating this destructive pest. In th 
opinion of the chief of the defense sec 
{tion of the Argentine department o 
agriculture, the government could under. 
take to combat the locust if a greate 
demand for locust fertilizer could 
created, 

To prepare the fertilizer the locus 
are piled in heaps for a few days i 
order that they may lose the excess o 
liquid. They are then taken to the fac 
tory in wagons or cars and submitted 
heating, and milling into a powder whic’ 
analyzes about 12 per cent ammonia, 
per cent tricalcium phosphate and 2 pe 
cent potash and constitutes a fertilizer o 
high quality which does not lease an 
residue prejudicial to the soil. 

For many years fertilizer powder h 
{been manufactured from the locust 
|this way in Argentina'and it is said th 
it has greatly enriched the soils in t 
provinces of Mendoza, San Luis and 
that district of the. Argentine whi¢ 
more or less borders on Chile. The fi 
export shipment of locusts was mm 
about six months ago when it is repo 
that Germany took about 300 tons. 
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The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of July 17, 1930 


| $ 


nessee, presented three reservatjpns to 
the treaty.- (Full text of the reserva- 
tions on page 1.) 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 


Expenditures by Federal ‘Government | 


Are Defended by Wa:hingtun Senator ToFoment Labor 
Rawal Gan Strife Charged 


| 
| 


Increase in Expenses Under Normal Conditions Are Less in Propor- 
tion Than Gain in Population, He Declares in 
Radio Address 


The Gov-*propriations were $330,000,000. In 1890, 
| they were $395,000,000 and they exceeded 
| $400,000,000 only twice during tite period 











Inspector Lyons of New York [HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., 
Details Activity of Com-| July 17. A quorum call was an- 


° , > | swered by 61 Senators. 
munists/ ‘to ndermine Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
Industry 


A qyorum call was answered by 54 
enators. 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- .! 


‘ 
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ngs throughout the country. — 
|ernment should have these buildings to: 
\the transaction of its business and the 


| proposed a limitation on debate on the 
| naval treaty. Objection was made by 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for or against some particular proposi- 





lof 19 years. 


tion or party. — , p 
When examined honestly and without) architectural examples. _For many year 
bias, we are forced to the conclusion | comparatively few public buildings wer 


economically made to meet the actual 
and legitimate neeeds of the Govern- | 
ment. Instead of indicating extrava- 
gance, they show the expanding activi-| 
ties and unexampled growth of a wonder- 
ful country. 


Steady increase 
Unnoticed for a Time 


In 1873, our expenditures were 
round figures, $300,000,000. With a) 
steady increase in population there w 
a gradual expansion of government 
activities to meet the needs of our peop 
and a steady increase in the aggregate 
‘eost of these activities. This steady | 
unnoticed increase continued until 1893 | 
and 1894, when we were thrilled by the 
statement that we had a $1,000,000,000 
Congress: That meant more to our 
people than the statement that our ex- 


tablished a few years ago under whic 
it is contemplated a public building wi 
ultimately be constructed in practical] 


|tion of 7,500 and upwards, includin 


| monumental buildings in larger 


| and in the District of Columbia. Durin 


| have appro 
in | $182,500,000. 


le| the Agricultural Department in 1890, w 


sum, while for ghe fiscal year of 193 
we appropriated over $155,000,000. 


$105,000,000 for highways. 





eople are glad to have them as fine 
“ 
that our expenditures are honestly and| constructed. A regular system was es- 


every city in the country with a popula- 
cities 


|the last five years, including 1931, w 
priated for this purpose overt 


The cost of running the Post Office De- 
as| partment for 1890 was $66,000,000, while 
al for 1931 it was over $800,000,000. For 
ye 
| appropriated $1,600,000, note this small | 
{t | 
should be said, however, that included | 
in the $155,000,000 is the sum of about | 


In 1892, they were $524,- 
| 000,000 and in 1898,°$528,000,000, being 
jless than $500,000,000 twite during that 
period. 

In 1893 and 1894 we had the noted 
$1,000,000,000 Congress and in 1895 and 
| 1896, we had less than $1,000,000,000 
| Congress, but every Congress since has 
g | appropriated $1,000,000,000 or more. 

From 1899 to 1908 our appropriations, 
increased from $892,.000,000 to $919,000,- 
000 with slight variations from year to 
year. In 1909, they were a trifle over 
$1,000,000,000 with an increase to $1,- 
| 114,000,000 and in 1916, witb slight vari- 
ations between. Can any one see any 
| signs of extravagance in\these increases? 


h 
il 


7 


g | 
e 


country. 
Forty-five Billion Dollars 
Appropriated in Two Years 


1,| 


what one could expect in our growing | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


I think they were nothing more than'rected from Moscow. 


! 
| 
| 
| 





New York, N. Y., July 17.—The House | 
Committee investigating radical activi- | 
ties in the United States, switched today | 
in it’s sessions here, from inquiry into) 
communist activity in the public schocis | 
of New York to testimony recording ef- | 
forts to undermme industry, foment | 
strikes and build up communism by cre- | 
ating conditions of violence and unrest. 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, testify- 
ing late today, said: 

“The communists on American soil 
are as truly at war with the Nation as 


\if every communist bore a foreign name. 


The communist movement is being di- 
Our Government | 
has ignored them, with one eye shut 
and the other eye winking.” 

Inspector John A. Lyons, commander | 
of the radical bureau of the New York 
police department, testified at length re-| 
garding activity of the communists in} 


In 1917, war preparations began and | bringing about strikes in the window 


There are strange cycles in annual ap-| we appropriated over $1.628,000,000. We) cleaning, fur, cafeteria and dental labora- 


(Details on page 1.) 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, spoke 
on the London treaty. Senator John- 
son proposed a reservation to the 
cruiser provision in the treaty. Sen- 
ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, of- | 
fered a resolution relating to condi- | 
tions in India. | 

Senator Johnson spoke against the | 
treaty. | 
mr 





Government Is Asked to Intervene 


vania, gave notice that on July 18 he 
would ask that the Senate begin night 
sessions and that it begin its day ses- 
sions at 10 a. m. 

Upon the motioh of Senator Reed 
the Senate recessed at 4:56 p. m. to 
11 a, m., July 18. 

A 

The House is not in session having 

adjourned sine die July 3. 


mp: 


| 


In Dispute Between Britain and India 





Resolution Introduced by Senator Blaine W ould Have State 


Department Hel 


Instructions to the State Department | 


| to “use its best offices to insure a peace- 





p Bring About Peaceful Settlement 


Whereas, Britain has refused and is 
refusing to give medical aid to those 


At the direction of President Hoover 
a joint Army and Navy board is investi- 
gating the question of beef supplies for 
both services within and without the 
continental United States, it was sfated 
orally July 17 at the Department of the 
Navy. 

In connection with the deliberations 
of this board, it was said, only Ameri- 
can beef is used by the two military 
services within the territorial limits of 
the country. Under law, however, both 
branches are required to buy beef of 
certain specifications and quality at the 
lowest possible price outside the limits 
of the country. 

In the territories of Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, and in the Canal Zone, when 
foreign bidders meet the general speci- 
fications and offer prices lower than 


| those of domestic houses, the services are 


compelled to purchase the foreign prod- 
uct, it was explained. In Hawaii the 


: iations for the expenses of the Gov-|/then entered the war in earnest. We; tor rkers, during th is ip : ” : : se: fave Hur : lies fr 
enditures had reached the sum of $500,/ Propriation - ca nest. Weytory workers, during the years from fy] settlement of the Indian struggle,”| maimed and slain by her atrocities and Navy purchases its beef supplies from 
500,000 a year, which was the plain and| ernment since 1873. In 1873, our ap |made the largest annual appropriations | 1926 to 1930. ¥ . are proposed in a resolution (S.Res. 326)| British armed forces are destroying a local contractor who receives the meat 
simple fact. ™/in the world’s history. In 1918, we ap- Activity Used As “Racket introduced in the Senate July 17, by| medicines, medical appliances and even from other than American sources. In 


The expenditures of the Government F S : 
under areal conditions, have not in- orest ervice 
creased in proportion to the population | 
and this is a fact that refutes many 01 | 
the radical statements made. In 1880,| 
the expenditures of the Government were | 
in round figures $338,000,000; in 1885, | 
$306,000,000, and in 1890, $395,000,000. Colorado Contract Calls fo 
Between these dates the expenditures | 
varied slightly. 

When we became $1,000,000,000 Con- | 
gress, this was an increase of nearly | 
$200,000.000 over the preceding Con- 
gress. What was the cause of it? Not 
extravagance, but increased pensions | 





Feet of Lumber 





Accepts Timber Bid 


More Than One Billion 


| propriated over $18.800,000,000 and in 
|1919, over $27,000,000,000 or over $45,- 
000.000.000 in two years. 


;amount appropriated in any one year 
| since was $3,700,000,000 in 1925. Since 
r| then we have appropriated annually over 
$4,000,000,000, until for 1931, a little 
over $4,800,000,000. 

| his is a large sum of money. Is it 
|extravagance? Does it indicate waste? 
| Not when analyzed. At least 70 per 


Denver, Colo., July 17.—The Forest | cent of this sum is deemed necessary to 
Service, Department of Agriculture, has|™eet the needs for defense and care for 


and post office facilities accounted for} accepted a bid of nearly $5,500,000 fox/\4he results of war. A little over $200,- 


nearly all of it. 
these increases. 
necessary. 

In 1889 we appropriated $892,000,000 
in one year. Or almost as much as in 
the two preceding years. Why? Be- 
cause of the Spanish War. From 1899} 
to 1908, our expenditures had increased 


They were just and) 


| the Service has just announced. 
of the timber at a rate which will pe 


|lumbering project will be 
The statement follows in full text: 


Everybody was for) 1,000,000,000 board feet of lumber in| 00,000 of it is the result of emergency 
the San Juan and Rio Grande nationai | legislation, leaving. about $1,200,000,000 
forests, the, Denver regional office of| properly chargeable to the ordinary ex- 


|penses of a surpassingly great Nation, 


The terms of the sale call for removal | with new and expanding activities, 


r-| ‘These vast appropriations furnish a 


mit replacement by growth, so that the: political war cry in a campaign year, bul 
permanent. | they in fact measure the activities of a 


|great Government in behalf of the wel- 


The highest amount in any one year | 
since was $7,000,000,000, and the lowest | 


t 


only about $27,000,000. In 1908, we ap- 
propriated a little over $919,000,000. In| 
1909, our annuil appropriation exceeded 
$1,000,000,000, and proceded at a normal! | 






have 





000,000 Congress we become a) 













Army and Navy Increased | 


As the outgrowth of the Spanish and | 
World wars, the appropriations for our 








was $36,500,000, while for the fiscal year | 
of 1931, we appropriated over $351,000,- 
000. In 1890, the appropriation for the 
Navy was $21,000,000, and for 1930, it 
is over $380,000,000. In 1885 the appro- 
priations for all the activities of the | 
Government amounted to $306,000,000. 
We have appropriated for the fiscal year 
for the Army alone more than this sum 















While our Army and Navy appropria- | 
tions have greatly increased by reason 
of the war and its necessary results, 
our activities along civil lines have also 
greatly increased and made larger ap- 
propriations necessary and wise. No- 
where is this more marked than in con- 
nection with our post office developments. 
This, of course, has kept pace with ou» 
industrial growth and development. 

In 1890, there was appropriated for | 
the post office service $66,000,000. For 
the fiscal year 1931, we have appropri- 
ated over $836,000,000. This is largely 
repaid from the service itself, although 
for the last few years the deficit has 
been rather large. Many post office ac-! 
tivities were oxiginally started as experi- 
ents and have developed so as to be- 
ome almost universal necessities. While 
post office expenses have enormously in- 
reased by a general expension of the 
business, new lines of service have from 
time to time been established which have 
greatly expanded and we would not give 
hem up to save expenses. 




























about 30 years ago with two experi- 
ental services in different sections of 
he country at a cost of a few thousand 
dollars. We appropriate now annually 
© carry it on $107.000,000 and no one 
would do away with it. It is a daily 
ecessity. 

Our city delivery service has kept pace 











ladly pay out annually over $130,000,- 
D00 to bring mail to the door step of the 
ousekeeper or to the business man's of- 
ce from one to two or three times a 
Hay. We would be lost without it. 
ost of Transportation 
Df Mail by Rail 

The transportation of our mail by rail 
osts over $130,000,000 annually. \ 
Hreams of doing away with it, unless it 
be by a swifter system. Judging the 
uture by the past we need not be sur- 
rised at any developments that may take 
blace with the air mail among a people 
o active and energetic as we are. These 
re just two or three illustrations of the 
breat expansion of the post office facili- 
ies accounting for the greatly increased 
‘ost of the post office service. 























mprovements became so strong it could 





nent was brought into it. A Federal 






nent for its expansjon became over- 
helming., In 1917, we appropriated out 
f the national Treasury for road con- 
truction, °75,000,000. For 1931, we have 
ppropriated over $106,000,000, and to 
te $913,000,000 has been appropriated 
or this work, and in my judgment no 
ingle item of appropriation is of more 
mportance to the people as a_ whole 
han these appropriations for good roads. 
Our people have always dealt liberally 
its national defenders. 














ith the growth of the cities and we} 


No one | 


| 


ot be resisted and the national Govern- | 


highway system.was started. The senti- | 


It may be| 


The International Paper: Company's 
bid of nearly $5,500,000 has been ac- 
cepted by the Forest Service, through; 


San Juan and Rio Grande national for- | 


| in the form of pulpwood to be manufac- 


tured into paper, according to present | 
plans of the successful bidder, througa 


a new industry will be brought to Colo- 
rado as a result of the transaction. 

This offering of timber by the Forest 
Service, which has received nation-wide 
advertising during the past three months, 
aroused keen interest among paper man- 
ufacturers and others, and _ produced | 
close competition among four bidders. | 


| 


should not be made to the highest bidder 
and then the final sale, unless an ap- 
peal is sustained, will be made, to the 
Trans-Mississippi Development Com- 
pany, subject only to their showing 
within a reasonable time of financial 
preparation and an organization ade- 
quate to carry out the contract, 

In addition to the introduction of a 
new, substantial pay roll and the addi- 
tion of considerable taxable property in 
the State, such an industry is expected 
to spend for stumpage during the life 
of the contract a total of approximately 
$5,500,000, of which 35 per cent or about 
$2,000,000, will be returned in cash to 
the State and in appropriations to the 
Forest Service for expenditure on roads 
and schools in Colorado. 





| #2 


fare of a progressive people with con- 
veniences of life unequalled by any peo- 
ple in the world’s history. It is signifi- 


specific items that should be omitted. 


tions. They have had much to do with) 
making them, and should know and be 
able to specify the items on which such| 


President’s Office 


Only one specific item is given. It 
is said that the cost of running the 
President’s office has been increased by 
$91,840 over the preceding year of the 
last administration. This is true. No 
head of any government in the world 
has such problems to meet and such 





ing and becoming more difficult and com- 
plex from year to year. Increased help 
should have been provided before. The! 
President’s office is run at less cost than | 
the corresponding office of almost any | 
other civilized nation. | 

I am reliably informed that the presi- 
dent of our little neighbor republic of 
Cuba is more luxuriously housed and | 
that the cost to carry on the office is 
greater than the housing of our Presi- 
dent and executive office. I am also as- 
sured that this is true of the executive 
head of our neighbor to the north of 
10,000,000 people. Our President is eco- 
nomical. He is honest. I am sure he 
has no greater force than is necessary | 
in the proper conduct of his great office | 
and the people of this Nation do not 
begrudge him all he needs for the proper 





Plans of the Forest Service for this 
sale call for a permanent operation 


| which will not remove the timber any 


faster than 
growth. 


it may be replaced by 
This guarantees a permanent 


; f .|industry and provides for the preserva- 
Our rural delivery service was startea | 


tion of the forest with its scenicand wa- 


| tershed protection values. 





|Decision on Validity 


Of Party Rule Asked 





Denial of Vote in Primary Due 
To Color Involved 





The Supreme Court of the» United 
States has just been asked to review a 
ruling of the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas declaring in effect thaf a political 
party can establish rules under which 
qualified voters are precluded from par- 
ticipation in the party’s primary elec- 
tions\because of color. The question is 
raised in a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari filed in the court in the case of 
Robinson v. Holman, No. 304. & 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, which is set out in full in 
the unprinted record filed with the court, 
explains that the action aro:> upon a 
petition for an injunction, sought to es- 
tablish the right of the petitioner, as a 


ment of facts which disclosed that the 
petitioners were qualified voters, had 
been attached to the principlgs of the 
Democratic Party but were debrived of 
the privilege of voting in the primary 
due to a party rule which declared that 
the organization should consist of only 
white voters. The lower court dissolved 
the temporary injunction. { 

Upon appeal to the State supreme 
court, this ruling was sustained. In its 
opinion that court referred to the case 
of Nixon x. Herndon (273 U. S. 536) in 
which a State statute prohibiting Negro 
voters from participating in the Demo- 









Mexican, Civil and Spanish wars, 
Wer $8,280,000,000. 

For the veterans of the World War, 
Bppropriated over $389,000,000 for 
year 1922 and for 1931 over $500,- 
9.000. The total amount appropriated 
© these veterans from 1922 to 1931, in- 
ive, is over $4,700,000,000. This has 
done gratefully and cheerfully, 
js no better way to put money, 


d by taxati 






















on, among people of th¢| 


| et is a great need for public build- | 
> 


| United States. However, the court 
pointed out, foliowing the decision in 
| that case the political party in the State 
| there involved subsequently adopted a 
|rule of its own declaring the same pro- 
hibition. Mr. Nixon again appealed to 
| the courts, but the party rule was up- 
held in the case of Nixon v. Condon (34 


trict Court. 


over which the State has no control. 





mitted to the court on an agreed state- | 


discharge of his work. Carping criti- 
cism as to his working force will not 
meet with tHe favor of our people. 


Problem of Refunding 


| ganized a left-wing group known as the 


, the “stink bombs” into New York during 


“Most Anglo-Saxons,” said Inspector | 
Lyons, after dwelling on the participa-| 
tion of foreigners in radical activities, 
ar in the communist movement to make | 
a ‘racket’ out of it. At their demon- 
strations, they egg the communists on 
to start the trouble, and then they are 
conspicious by their absence. 

“If wholesale deportation was in ,ef- 


| fect for one month, I believe the bottom 
| would drop out of the communist move- | 
|ment in this country.” 


In reply to a question by Representa- 
tive Bachmann of Wheeling, W. Va., a 
member of the committee, Inspector 
Lyons said he believed, that a lowering 
of the annual Russian inimigration quota 
would materially relieve the evils of com- 
munistic propaganda. 

He said the fur and shoe trades best 

illustrated the methods of communist 

agitators. In 1929, between February | 

and April, he said, the police made 1,200 

arrests. | 
Cites Method of Attack 


He described the customs of the com- 
munists of advancing with women and | 


children in front and behind them, in at- 


( 


long fur knives, he said. At the work- | 


Other acts of violence charged by the | 


witness were slashing right-wing workers 


“They magnified their gatherings,” | 
said the inspector, “by a timely display 
of inflammatory placards, indicating a 
much larger crowd than that actualiy | 
assembled. They were intent on capi- 
talizing their disturbances for publicity | 
Burposes and had motion-picture pho- 
tographers available.” 


145 arrests and 92 convictions. The wic- 
ness traced the career of Fred C. Beiden- | 
kapp, leader of the strike, who, he said, 
came from Germany in 1907 and caused | 
a split of the machinist group in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Later joining the I. W. W., he or- 


Amalgamated Metal Workers. This 
group separated from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1914 and collapsed 
two years later, 

Mr. Beidenkapp, Inspector Lyons 
said, went to Russia during the war, 
and became thoro&thly schooled-in the 
tactics of world revolution under the 
soviet leaders. 

Blamed for Distrubance 

Inspector Lyons charged the commu- 
nists with responsibility for introducing 


the cafeteria strike of 1929 and 1930. 
He said these strikes caused a loss of 





Income Taxes 


paid have been refunded, and it is inti- 
mated but not directly charged that. such 
refunds are fraudulently or improperly 
made. No one of course could approve 
this if true. What is the situation? The 
det rmination of the amount of income 
that should be paid is in many cases a 
difficult and complex problem. 
Government officials in the first in- 
stance fix the amount on a hasty and 
imperfect examination and are certain 


‘ages to property. 
It is said that millions of income taxes | 


to make it high enough to cover all con- | 


$550,000 in trade and $50,000 in dam- 


The witness said the tpoubles of the 


| dropped in one district b 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who | 
said that if the treaty session continues | 
for any length of time he may ask for 
its consideration. 

Mr. Blaine said that Great Britain, so 
long the exponent of personal rights, | 
“now denies and condemns these prin- 
ciples in applying the most atrocious 
repression and the most inhuman conduct 
in supressing the revolution now ‘in pro- 
gress in India,” whose people “are seek- 
ing to emulate our own national inde- | 
pendence.” 


The resolution of Senator Blaine fol- 
lows in full text: 

Whereas in a joiat statement made by 
the President of the United States and 
the British Prime Minister, on Oct. 10, 


' 


1929, proposing the London naval con-! 


ference it was solemnly declared: “In 


signing the Paris peace pact 56 nations! 


have declared that war shall not be used 
as an instrument of netional policy. We 
have agreed that all disputes should be 
settled by pacific means. Both our gov- 


emergency hospitals of Indian national- 
ists in shameful violation of the laws of 
humanity and of the International Red 
Cross covenants; and 

Whereas, Britain has replaced the rule 
of the law by the rule of the sword and 
executive ordinances, such as the Bengal 


ordinance whereby any Indian can be, 


arrested and detained without warrant 
and without trial, the press ordinance 
which has virtually muzzled and sup- 
pressed the Indian press, the judicial 
ordinance of Lahore legalizing trials 
without jury and denying any appeal 
against any judgment by any British 
tribunal, the seditious meetings ordi- 
nance prohibiting any assembly of more 
than five to discuss any matter of any 
interest, the instigation and intimidation 
ordinance prohibiting criticism of any 
act of the government, and other similar 
measures: Be it, therefore 


Resolved, That the Senate of the 


the Canal Zone most of the beef pur- 
chased for naval needs is from New Zea- 
land and the Argentine, except when the 
fleet is within the vicinity for maneuvers, 
at which time Navy cargo ships carry 
American beef with them. 

In the Philippines, it was said, both of 
the services purchase Australian beef on 
a year-around basis. 


Future Wheat Price 
Is Termed Uncertain 








Mr. McKelvie Says Efforts of 
Board Are Aiding Farmers 





Any one who thinks nothing is being 


{done by the Federal Farm Board in the 


| United States deplores such acts of vio- | 
lence, infamy and inhumanity committed | 
by one signatory of the Kellogg pact | 


ernments resolve to accept the peace! 
pact not only as a declaration of good! pact; and be it further 


with this policy.” 


ence by civil disobedience and allied non- 
violent means, British armed forces are 
being freely and ruthlessly used to 


Whereas, even the strictly British cen- 
sored news dispatches by neutral Amer- 
ican correspondents tell us of the whole- 
sale massacres of peaceful Indian people 
by British police, British soldiers, and 
British auxiliary forces; 

Whereas, British armore 


d cars an - 
trol t wth 


anks have been deliberately driven 


_ Whereas, British aeroplanes are bomb- 
ing the civil population of India, their 
homes, and their women and children, 
wiping out villages and harvests, and,in 
a single day 5,000 120-pound bombs were 
82 airplanes; 
Whereas, British pe, cm other 
armed forces have freely been used to 
disperse peaceful demonstrations in Bom- 
bay and other cities, killing and injuring 
hundreds of men, women and children; 
Whereas, Britain has revived flogging 
and public whipping, punishments long 


the age of barbarism; 
1 


Air Mileage Flown 
In Commerce Grows 








|Last Six Months of 1929 Show 
Gains Made 








| police in coping with communistic dis- 
| turbances had increased since 1925, when 
the Federal Secret Service ended its ac- 
tivities against the communists. He said 
the movement was making great prog- 
ress among the Negroes. 

He estimated that less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the New York com- 
munists were Anglo-Saxons; that 80 per 
;cent were Russians, the remainder 
Czechs, Poles, Lithuanians, Negroes and 
Greeks, There were, he said, between 





tingencies. The amount fixed is paid 
| under protest with the assurance that a 


any amount over a just and legal tax 
will be refunded. 

Surely no charge of negligence can be 
made against our officials by the publie 
for taking such a course. 
study is made. Doubts are resolved in 
favor of the Government and refunds 
are made only when it appears clear that 
such a refund is just and legal. In aii 
such cases the Government has the use 
of the money so unjustly taken without 
interest. Surely no one can justify the 
‘refusal of the Government to return 
money illegally taken ‘no 


| the world’s history has been carried on 


cess. At the close of the World War, 
our public debt was $26,600,000,000, the 
annual interest on this sum was practi- 
cally $1,000,000,000. In a little over 10 
years we have paid off over $10,000,000,- 
000 of the principal and the annual in- 
terest charge has been reduced to about 
$400,000,000. 

During the last fiscal year we paid on 
the principal of the debt $746.000,000. 
What does this mean if it needs to be 
further emphasized? It means that in a 
little over 10 years we have paid off two 
; or three times the amount of the na- 





entered the World War. 

While paying off our national debt at 
an average of over $800,000,000 a year 
we reduced taxes several times and re- 
| lieved thousands of our people of all di- 
| rect taxes to the national Government 
and at the same time put the Govern- 
; ment into new lines of activities for the 


| 
| 


and | Fed. (2d) 464) by the United States Dis-} benefit of the people. No doubt mistakes 


have beeh made, but when, and by whom, 


The court pointed out that the rule| in the world’s history has such a record | makers, chiefly 
now*challenged is purely a party rule| of business efficiency and honesty been | ances primar! 


‘made? 


careful examination will be made and | 


A careful | 


by this Nation with unexampled suc- | 


15,000 and 20,000 communists in New 
| York City. 
At the conclusion of Inspector Lyons’ 
; testimony, Representative John Nelsqn 
| (Rep.), of Augusta, Me., suggested that 
|““there is little the Federal Government 
| can do other than keeping them out.” 

Supreme Court Justice Mitchell May, 
of Brooklyn, read from a decision which 
| he handed down in March. of this year, 
‘bearing on injunction proceedings grow- 
ing out of the Brooklyn shoe strike. The 
| decision was in part as follows: 

“That the communist party in the 
United States has direct contact with 
and is wholly influenced and governed 


At the opening session July 15, under 
direction of Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr. (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools of New York Cit}, testified that 
out of 810 schools in this city, only three 
had been invaded by communists. .The 
number of active communist boys and 
girls in the schools, heasaid, did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred. 

Aargn I. Doty, Charles E. O’Neill, Ed- 
ward Maguire, Alfred Rado, Mary 
Conlon, George Willard Davidson, George 
H. Chatfield, Hazel Chatfield and Joseph 
H. Wade gave testimony similar in ef- 
fect. 


}organization known as the Young Pio- 
neers was the chief instrument of Bol- 
shevist propaganda in the schools. 

' At Wednesday’s session, Charles G. 
Wood, commisioner of councilation of the 
Federal Department of Labor, said there 
;are more than 10,000 communists among 
ithe workers of the country and perhaps 
|that many in New York City. He said 
'the communists were incorrigible trouble 
bent on raising disturb- 
ly as the means of the 





getting <unds. 


The number of miles flown on domes- 
|tic ‘commercial air lines—which has 
| shown 
| 1926-1929—showed an increase during 
| the last six. months of last year which 
|was in excess of the total number of 


|miles flown during the same period in| 


the previous year, comparison of statis- 
tics furnished by the aeronautics branch 
|of the Department of Commerce dis- 
| close, 

From July to December, 1929, the 115 
commercial services 
|miles, according to reports submitted by 
;operators, which was 6,738,823 miles 


| more than were flown in the previous six | 
|months when 70 lines were in operation. | 


Five systems flew 62 per cent of the 
total flown mileage during the last six 
months of last year. 


| From a total distance of 4,318,087 


|miles covered in the year 1926. air mile- | 


| age has increased to 25,141,499 miles in 
| 1929, and the number of air services has 
grown from 19 to 115. The majority 
|of services operated in 1926 carried air 


|mail—16 carried mail, five transported | 


|express, and six flew passengers—whiie 


| 1929 was 135.55 per cent larger than the? 


|total mileage for 1928, 
was about 80 per cent greater than the 


35 per cent larger than the 1926 total. 





Inquiry Into Infants’ Wear 


| 


Tariff Commission investigations fnto 


of possible rate adjustments under the 


lution (S. Res. 325) 





The resolution follows in full text: 
Resolved, That the United States Tariff 


Commission “is directed, under the au- | 
thority conferred by section 336 of the | 
| tariff act of 1930, and for the purposes of | 
that section, toeinvestigate the differences | 


in the cost of pivuduction of the follow- 
ing domestic articles and of any like or 
similar foreign articles: Infants wear 


classified under paragraph 1114 (d) of | 


| Such act; matches, friction or lucifer, of 
|all descriptions, ete., as classified under 
| paragraph 1516 of such act. 


against another signatory of thé peace | 


, pact, the United States Senate instructs 


| who 


the just -igkts of the people of India, 
are seeking to emulate our own 
national independence. 





Welfare Executive 


Urged for Cabinet 





Maurice Bisguyer Proposed as 
Secretary of Labor 





worker of Baltimore, as Secretary of 


| Labor to succeed Secretary James J. 
Davis, was made by a delegation which 
| was received at the White House Juiy 


117. 


|ago relegated by the civilized world to| 
| Broening, consisted of Rabbi 


a 482 per cent gain in the period! 


covered 15,940,161 | 


The 1928 total | 


mileage for 1927, which was only about | 


And Matches Is Proposed | 


infants‘ wear anc matches for purposes | 


flexible provisions are proposed in a reso- 
introduced in the 


The delegation was headed by Wil- 
liam F. Broening, mayor of Baltimore. 

President Hoover stated orally 
July 15, in response to inquiries, 
that Secretary Davis would continue in 
office for the present and that any spec- 
ulation regarding a successor would be 
premature. 

The delegation, in addition to Mayor 
Louis J. 
Schwefel, of Washington, D. C., State 
Senator Harry O. Levin, of Maryland; 
Joseph A. Halprin, of Baltimore, and 
Isaac Gans, of Washington, D? C. 

Mayor Broening said that the President 
asked that the delegation submit to him 
a written memorandum on the qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Bisgyer for Secretary of 
Labor. 





nceerensndl ae 


| Mr. McKelvie said. 


wheat situation is “very much in error,” 
Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the 
Board representing grain growers, stated 
orally July 17. , 

The Board is enabling farmers to hold 
their wheat for better prices through the 


vy 


rate to 1916, when it had reached $1,-|the regional forester, Denver, for over |cant that no one who complains of our tacking fur shops. Ordering the workers | intentions but as a positive obligation| Resolved; That, as India is an original| Farmers National Grain Corporation 
114,000,000. Instead of being a $1,000,-| 1,000.000,000 board feet of timber in the | large appropriations ever points out any to leave the shop, they would brandish | to direct national policy in accordance signatory of the Kellogg-Briand peace ,and local cooperatives, Mr. McKelvie 


said, which are financed in part by Board 


ba aie yep sags | : 5 . ers’ hall, according to the testimony, | y j : ; its j i 
$2,000,000,000 Congress. ests in southwestern Colorado. | It is charged by those of high posi- ee ee stimony,| Whereas since the laynching of the|the State Department to uge its best offi- | funds. It is estimated that the corpora- 
A iations for _ New Industry Expected |tion and honorable character that there pe a were compelled to join the |campaign by Gandhi to ‘obtain for the ces to insure peaceful settlement of the | tion will handle at least 300,000,000 
ppropria | This timber is to be cut principally | js great extravagance in our appropriai- a organization, under threats of people of India their national independ- | Indian struggle with no abridgement of | bushels of wheat this year out of a total 


crop’ of about 807,000,000 bushels. 
Under the system set up by the Board, 
farmers may store their grain with the 


; |the Trans-Mississippi Development Com- |g charge is made. with knives, throwing acid into’ ma- thwart th ’ ‘minati | cooperatives and receive advances on it 
Army and Navy have greatly a. pany, a subsidiary of the Internationai | s a chinery and assaulting their opponents | free. » Sere Srraiaation $0 be up to 85 per cent of the market price, 
In 1890, the appropriation for the Army | payor Company, and it is expected that) Cost of Running with sawed-off billiard cues. ‘ : 


They may order it 
sold when they wish. Other courses 
open to them are outright sale to the 
cooperatives or membership in a pool. 
In the latter case they receive the av- 
erage price obtained by the poo? during 
the year, and in the meantime may ob- 


{tain loans on their grain. 


| been of little effect,“whereas smal! fac- 


on 


Mr. McKelvie said the Board would 


e.th Unsuccessful bidders will be given until | 8 r In the Brooklyn shoe strike, Inspector|over the bodies of peaceful d stra- . ‘ =r Sd x ltanan an : ices. 
and also more than this sum for the July 47 to submit appeals aus rea. | duties to perform as the President of| Lyons said goods and machinery valued | tors, killing, catalan and ikea ie _ : — a — eS. — Pongo ype oer 
Navy. sons, if there are any, why the award | e United States. They are increas-| at $100,000 were destroyed, resulting in| dreds of men, women and children; oo oe a 2. Sen ‘ 


any factor tending to raise prices has 
tors tending to reduce prices have been e 
reflected immediately by the market. 

The grain trade, he said, “is not bust- 
ing off any suspender buttons in helping 
to sustain prices.” 

The vice chairman of the Board, James 
C. Stone, stated orally that the stabiliza- 
tion operation on last year’s crop is hav- 
ing a continuing effect. 

The corporation is holding the wheat 
which it purchased, he said, except for a 
small part of it which has been under 
contract of sale to millers, and more is 
being bought to replace the amount sold 
so that the holdings are kept constant. 
The Board has consistently declined to 


d. 


‘state how much wheat is held by the 


corporation except for the general state- 
ment that it is about equal to the entire 
crop of Nebraska. The crop for that. 
State this year is forecast at about 68,- 
000,000 bushels by the Department of, 
Agriculture. 
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A few years ago, we had much contro- a. — > ee, "Ss eee: | large or small the sum nor* how large! been satisfactorily established.” | last year the majority were passenger- | all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of the governments 

yersy among our people about highway | /oca : emocre i¢ pr e op th P H . or small the interest entitled to it? School Head Testifies carrying lines. |] of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
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Proposed to Expedite Action on Treaty 





Senator Reed Withdraws Request for Night Discussion on July 17 But 
Serves Notice He Will Ask Longer Assemblies if Accord 


On Time of Voting Is Not R 





[Continued from Page 1.] *of the arguments advanced by Senators? 
a reservation to article 18, providing , Robinson (Dem.), ¢ of Arkansas, and Reed 
that the United States may construct (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, delegates to 
during the life of the treaty the three the conference, in behalf-of ratification. 
cruisers which by its terms would not) To Seek Abolishment 
be completed until after 1935. Of Sul ‘ 
4 ° —* > »¢e 
Senator Hale served notice that he f Sub-categories 
































































will submit a reservation relative to sub- The Naval Affairs Committee 
dividing the cruiser category, to which) man first announced, however, 11 
he and the Navy General Board are’ jntends to propose a_ reservation which: 
opposed. ‘ retain for the United States th: 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), Tennes- right to build any type of ship desired 
see, who has already filed reservations within a ae. ry) ision of the 
on freedom of the sea; and British naval cruiser cat ‘y int has 
bases, presented three more July 17. One been one « ob 
limits the number of merchant vessels, jection vals 2 aty by the 
hich may be mounted with six 8-inch aval General Bo 
guns, another declarc the naval agree- “The talk of Senator ed 
ment void if any signatory violates the tor Robinson of the ‘pitiful ¢ we 
Kellogg peace pact while the last would, were in at the London conference is en 
require the payment o* damages by such ' tire misleadi in no 
a violator of $1,000,000,000. rately prese tuation ( 
> r the del red Mr. Ha t 
Mr. Watson Urges epee Tae tee 
Limit on Debate 8-inch cruiser, ountry had. sever 
As soon as the first quorum call had senate oS 6k cath aoe Pag oie a 
been completed, Majority Leader Wat-|\'* of Io authorized e bu 
son made his effort to limit debate, on | °'°°ty. ; 
the treaty. | As for des 
Senator Watson asked Senator John- | 4G, there we ) 
son “whether or not he is ready at this pare time, tI rret 
time to agree on a time to vote?” ‘eplaceme! ts ] C 
“He is not,” replaid Mr. Johnson. ye 2 In su eo the ( 
“J would like to ask the Senator whether + ee lade , - a See . — 
or not beginning next Tuesday morn- past seen, Basar Aes 
ing at 11 o’clock he is willing to fix a oa ek ae ates 
limitation of 10 minutes on debate for, , “4S tor The const ),0 
each individual Senator on each reserva- 6-inch-g In CEUISR d by ¥ 
tion and the treaty itself,” asked Sen- heed to mex a. a ; idle “ ing 
ator Watson. ‘. . . eee ee au nh toes “fi ee eae 
‘He is not,” again replied Senator 
Johnson. or designed and that its ac 
“I desire to serve notice now,” Mr. quest ; 
Watson then said, “that we will have a _ Mr. Hale declared when Senatc 
session on Saturday.” Reed called attention to th action 
“May I suggest to the Senator that France and Italy in suspending their 
we mect also on Sunday,” interposed | naval programs ng toward an agre¢ 
Mr. Johnson. nent, he should ( urged tha 
“Yes, the Senator may suggest that, ratification be poned unt these 
but I do not agree,” the majority ,;powers are signatories of the compac 
leader said. “That will give Thurs Such a would lit rer - 
Friday, Saturday and Monday in which the es¢ ( ‘ + make ect} 
the opponents of the treaty may have ‘a real limite n, he said. 
additional time in W hich to expre Cicsie Wee Claiata. 


themselves.’ 
“I appreciate beyond words that the 


He Tells Leaders 





































































































Senator from Indiana will give us until Ff a Se so 
Monday in which to express ourselves,” “When the Re publican party 
Mr. Johnson observed. that it will stifle or gag n 
“The truth is,” continued Senator I say go on i bg gag pre 
Watson, “that a clear majority, and a se nt you = ae wed Senator 
very heavy majority are in favor of a : ve Ly ent this 
vote. There has been no desire at any as best we can Whi r there be th 
time to shut off debate, but it became yy five en on the flo vin 
very evident yesterday that th is comnut th illed lese mayje 
quite a bit of talking indulged in for the If I were st nd and speak it be 
purpose of killing time. There is no de- lf of Great Britaim o1 pan, 1 
sire on the part of the majority to shut newspape rs W d rat« me a gre ate S- 
off any legitimate debate, but Shere is ayman, but because I stand on this floor 
desire to prevent talking for the pur-; and dare | speak f n y soars and 
pose of dissipating a quorum, Having a whole soul, I am ; ngoed ay d Pm sa | 
clear majority, we do not intend that to be appealing to the basel passions 
that shall be done. the American people, doing something 
. to merit the opprobrium of the Ameri- 
To Adopt Cloture can press,” the California Senator con- 
J p tinued. 
If Necessary ae He asserted that the plea for ratifica- 
“Of course, if we have the majority tion js based on the basis of reduction in 
that I think we have, we shall then have |. mamenis, “a tear stained plea for 
to resort to the only method we have )..¢6 which does not show that the 
left.to us of closing debate,” added Mr. frankie is “a sham and Meentious” “Noo 
Watson. . . don’t dare go into detaik” he continued. 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, “You don't dare inquire into what is 
asked “who it was that was talking to te aiereiun of a lavas want of te 
kill time yesterday?” ona 
His colleague replied: “I do not like era, ” v that had to be brought 
ae Secation Remes. : » home,” Senator Johnson said. “It should 
“I think it rather a serious charge, wad Se, Ak as ce Gites Ma ee 
declared Mr. Robinson, “to suggest t mos a I ons see Natic ao Soran ie ; 
time is being killed deliberately when! )"**) = vepu AY ss ~ nal nm 
less than two weeks have been spent in as D oa ere 
the consideration of a_ treaty *h it icu ~ es % Vs 
changes all the naval relations of the Decals s U sa + yes si ” 
United States with the two most promi- et into nh y t d are termed, 
nent naval powers of the world.” urs¢ n t 
Senator Watson declared that “every Some of you detest admirals so 1 
Senator here has his mind made up defi- | that vu take the minority t 
nitely how he is going to vote on the strate what the majority den} 
treaty,” and added that one speech was. We? t against the treat 
made yesterday “for the express purpose the nt'e avoring this treaty 
of delaying action until another Senator , one h sav, ‘How admire 
arrives in the city.” ; heir testimony, we will take it. 
“If the Senator from California,” he Commerce Biamed 
continued, “having charge of the opposi- . 
tion*will agree that on Tuesday we may’ As Cause of Wears 
begin a limitation of debate, as a matte: Rete aE E any anys aad 
of course, we will not seek to apply clo-, , caer “a eee Ore ada ac te 
ture. We cannot sit he interminably ane a Sete pi i ae atcele 
to permit the same Senators to speak il intake aint me re 
er the great majority are ready to - : sa han Sem adeauas wales. 
vote. 4 ee : ; . 
Immediately taking the floor to reply Commerce = f ne roo et Ps 
to Senator Watson, Mr. Johnson said: RULE TARAS MBBHY Shas sn. iy eee coe 
“IT am engaged in a task here con- | arms, that results in Nations ing ol 
cerning this treaty that far transcends at ay ng: oe ; . 
in importance the leadership of the Sen- ‘Here is this great Na ion of o im : 
ator from Indiana or any other man’s and in the posttion we occupy in ene 
personality. The contest in which I am commerce of the world, it be hoov su 
engaged will receive from me the best | by pact or agreement, however in- 
that is in me. I ask no quarter from any spn or inspiring, however, we are 
source or under any circumstan t kicked into it by an irresistible political 
know no other way to fight when I am_ powe » endanger that which our peopl 
firhting for my country, than, if neces- , by « gy and eff s have built up. 
sary, to die, and I am willing, sir, so far,. “They that it is either this treaty 
as this debate is concerned and the treaty say nonsense. In the 1922 
is concerned, that the Senator from In- at Washington we were, i 
diana and the great majority for whom t} euage of the street, gypped, 
he speaks in this body may do just ex- bhuncoed, or deceived, put it as you will. 
actly as they please. What resulted from it is exactly what 
: . will result from this treaty. There wi 
Senator Johnson Eee aa ata celiat Eason. 
Hurls Challenge certainly hostility, because of what 
“T am asking no favors of any man done to us at the London conte Eee 
ui f , itv , “T had the emotional reaction in 1922 
upon this floor or of any majority, even, es 5g : een SOS 
«os . ] that now in the Chamber. Having gone 
it I am standing here all alone. . D aone’ aciaar tacen Te ae 
“I will protect what rights I have as through 1922, having see i ; gre ue 
best I can, and I will present, God will- An ericans report In W! ting wae daha 
ing, as long as I am able, to the people of tne Washington conferer ce, realizing 
of the United States the inequities and now how wrong they were, I am walk- 
the iniquities of a treaty that @eals ing war'il) about the London treaty. If 
with their future and with their defense. this treaty Is rejected there is no rea- 
So— son why another conference may not be 
“ab ay on, MacDuff, called and that which is necessary to be 
And damn’‘d be he that first cries, done can be done there. 
hold, enough,’ United States Government stood 
“IT am going to the bat just as hard behind those who opposed this treaty 
as I can in the contest that I am waging. ,continued the California Senator. “The; 
Go on with your majority; put on your used their own funds to disseminate 
cloture, if you wish to put it on. their information. I realize that it is 
“The only times in reality, save pos- an unequal contest but what a glorious 
sibly once, that cloture has been put one.” 
on in this body has been when we were Views VW ‘est Coast 














acting in behalf of some foreign adven- nar ; 
ture or misadvegture. Let-cloture be As Trade Center 
put on now In this ag age that is Mr. Johnson poi ted out that he came 
foreign in character, which is before om that section of the country which 
the Senate. he considers will be “the great theatei 
“I make no agreement. I stand here! o¢ world activity in the years to cot 
upon my rights. I will go on as best I!go |] stand here and no matter wh 
can, and when God no longer permits me! the con equences fight as well as I am 
to stand upon my feet or express mys able for its protection, It-is partly be- 
upon this treaty, I will take my medi-| ¢guse of that I make this contest.” 
cine as I have been accustomed to dk He pointed out that ships from thé 
always in the past whenever any occa- | ports « » Pacific coast would be “car- 
sion should arise. So, move on, sirs, With | rying ce pe the world this great con 
your cloture. Do it on a trez thai | merce of ours. In my desire to prote 
affects our republic and that deals with| that commerce, to protect that territor 
4 our national defense.” from which I come, I see in this treat) 
} Senator Hale (Rep.), or Maine, then|/the germs for the destruction of the 
took ‘the floor to reply briefly to some|United States. Notwithstanding the | 











-ached 


‘lottre or lackeys coming from the White 
House and publishing to the world what 
they are told to publish, it is necessary 
for someone to speak.” 

In 1922 the status quo was such that 
this county was superior in battleships, 


so our battleships were taken away, but 
in 1930 this country was inferior in 
cruisers and was to seek its rating as 





an inferior, Senator Johnson said fur- 
the He contended that this Nation lost 
out in both instances. 

“Why, 


. ++ + 
Ss it to 





if a matter is to be 
resolved against America,” 
questioned. “Why it essential, i 
anything to be determined in one 
fas hion or another, that we must take the 
a nation other than our own? 
‘America’s intentions are pacific 
that it seems impossible that it could 
give such offense as to lead to armed 
conflict,” Mr. Johnson stated. “But it is 
a lamentabie historical fact that one of 
the great causes of war has been trade 
ivalry. Trade rivalry has brought, on 
reat wars of nations and almost with- 
ut exception naval supremacy was the 


resolved, 
be 


ne is 


rises 


s1de Oo 


so 


o 





ot ee ; ; 

telling factor. We must maintain our 

sea power or woe unto this Nation in 
s to come,” 





Vumber of Cruisers 


23 to 18 


Cut From 


















The American Congress had author- 

ed the construction of 15 cruisers in 

lition to eight built or building, mak- 

a total of 25, said Senator Johnson. 

‘nder the present treaty this country is 

oh 18 such cruisers of the 8-inch- 

ru e. 

as > is it essential to take the pro- 

Great Britain or Japan?” he 

1 “How is it the negotiators 

us to take their program and not 

? Mr. MacDonald said we could 

18 cruisers and that’s all we got, 

rh we had 25 provided for by law. 

to me of the limitation of arma- 

in this treaty, don’t be misled by 

of retarding construction of great 

eships Months before this confer- 

the nations wrote saying there 

W holiday in battleship build- 
ing this. 

is dealt with over 














re,” said the Senator, calling atten- 
n to the cruiser program. “I said at 
beginnir that it was a sham and 
fictitious It is a sham and ficti- 
tie T ake us take not what we 
h mn, not what Congress had! 
Pre ad signed, but 

itai want.” 
: beginning of the 
( nce n said this coun- 
t uld hi: rvisers, and the Gen- 
! Board of our Navy demanded 23, 
pi re was brought to bear on the 
General Board to lower their figure, con- 
nued Mr. Johnson. “They did come 


down to the irreducible minimum of 21. 
Mr. MacDonald was willing to leave it 


at that figure 


said ng, so we came down to 18. 
“The only thing we did was to. scrap | 
the American program and accept the! 


British program.” 
Criticizes Refusal 
Of Documents 









Calling the attention of the Senate to 
the refusal of the President to submit 
certain secret documents to the Senate, 
the California Senator declared that 
“this situation will return to haunt the 
Senate in years to come. We have said 
that when the Executive and the Secre- 
tary of State desire to refuse to send 
papers to the Senate that is conclusive 
‘ ve do not have anything to say in 

ise or our demand, 

is an outrage that a man standing 
here fighting on a treaty proposition, 
which his duty requires him to do under 
the Constitution, is denied the documents 
on Which he may intelligently act. 


Ur. McKellar Presents 
Three Reservations 




















A f 7 be commensurate with a 

ition’s policies and commerce, said Mr. 
Johnson. 

“If you believe in the open door in 
China is absolutely essential to have 
sufficic force to defend it,” he said. 

he Japanese ratio makes it 
le to enforce the open door in 
East.” 

Ihe California Senator quoted from an 
a by Wil 1 R. Castle, special 
i sador to Japan, which, he said, 

es to that country the guardianship 

f the open door in China. 

“This new policy abrogates the open 
door policy of John Hay and substitutes 
a Monroe "Doctrine of the Orient,” Mr. 
Johnson declared, 

‘ ng up the first American pyro- 

| in London which demanded a new 

tleship, he pointed out that Secretary 
Stimson explained that request, which 
was not achieved, as a “bargaining 
oint,” to obtain the “right” to mod- 
ernize our battleships. 

‘ bargained a new battleship in or- 

modernize battleships that are 
already being modernized and whose 
odernization he cannot stop,” said the 
eenatlo 

Such is the haste for ratification, con- 

r i Senator Johnson, “in the heat 
f a political campaign,” that President 
Hoovei holding up nominations that 
are essential if the business of the 
Government is to go forward. 

Senator McKellar then presented a 


reservation to limit, in the event of war, 


he number of merchantmen convertible 
into warships mounting in excess of 
3-inch guns to 30 for Great Britain, 
80 for the United States, 20 for France, 
20 for Italy and 20 for Japan. 

He also proposed a reservation to the 
effect that should any signatory violate 
the Kellogg pact, the London treaty 
hall immediately become null and void. 





A third reservation, with the same pre- 
amble as the second, was next submitted 
by the Tennessee Senator. This _pro- 
posal would require the payment of $1,- 
000,000,000 liquid damages by any signa- 

lating the Kellogg pact. 


tory 
Reservation Introduced 


By Senator Johnson 
The J 


text: 


“Reservation to article 18. 


ohnson reservation follows in full 


“It is understood and agreed that not- 
vithstanding the dates mentioned in ar- 
18, the United States may, if it so 





struct at any time within the 


desires, cot 


fe of the treaty for the three cruisers in 
said article referred to. Nothing con 

tained in said article or in said treaty 
shall be construed as requiring the 
United States to construct three cruisers 
at the times mentioned in said article; | 
but the sixteenth unit, 





but the British admiralty | 


At the Executive Offices 
July 17, 1930 






10 a. 
Ohio, called 7 ask t 


m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of | 
he President to have | 
Brig. Gen. Gilmore, retired, 
Dayton, Ohio, ‘made a major general in 
the Reserve Corps. 

10:15 a. m—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, Senate majority leader, called 


I. 


ito discuss appointments. 


11 a. m—W. N. Doak, Washington 
representative of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Trainmen, called to present 
A. F. Whitney, of Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the bratherhood, who took up a 
personal matter. 

11:30 a. m.—The mayor of Baltimore, 
William -F. Broening, called at the head 
of a delegation, to recommend the ap- 
pointment of Maurice Bisgyer, a social 
worker of ee to be Secretary of 


Labor to succeed James J. Davis. 
12 m—A delegation from Illinois, 
headed by T. L. Williamson, Secretary of 


the Illinois Press Association, called to 
invite the President to dedicate at a date 
to suit his convenience the Hall of Fame 
in the University of Illinois, which is to 
be a school of journalism. 

4 p. m.—The Director 
of the Budget, James C. 
discuss budget matters. 
—————$——$—————— LT) 7, 
teenth unit, or the eighteenth unit of 
cruisers therein referred to, or all of 
them, may be constructed at any time by 
the United States after ratification of 
this treaty.” 

The reservation by Senator McKellar 
relating to merchant ships follows in full 
text: 

“Whereas, 
ves are 
cruisers by 
6-inch guns; and 

“Whereas, it is desired in any 
tion of arms to limit the number 
merchant ships which may 
with guns and used for warships; 

“Whereas many of the largest mer- 
chant vessels are in such a subsidized 
or corresponding status that the govern- 
ments of the countries to which they be- 


of the Bureau 
Roop, called to 


of war merchant 
convertible into 
oftentimes carrying 


in times 
frequently 
nations, 





limita- 
of such 


and 


long have specifically reserved legal 
rights to take the vessels into their 
navies in time of war; thus making these 
ships actually a reserve for war in “sub- 
stantially the same sense as are the 
regular vessels of war limited by this 
treaty; now 

“Therefore be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate, that the Senate ratify the forego- 
ing treaty with the distinct understand- 


ing and agreement that in the event any 
one of the five principal signatory pow- 
ers hereto go to war with an independent 
nation, they will limit themselves in the 
number of merchantmen convertible into 


warships mounting guns in excess of 
3 ~— calibre as follows: 
Great Britain 30, United States 30, 
France 20, Italy 20 and Japan 20; and 
“Resolved further, that the other four 


principal signatory powers shall express 
their approval of this reservation be- 
fore { treaty shall become effective.” 


Mr. McKellar Introduces 
Second Reservation 


Mr. McKellar’s reservation, bringing 
to an end the naval treaty whenever any | 
signatory violates the Kellogg pact, fol- 


lows full text: 

“Whereas, on July 24, 1929, a treaty 
; was signed by all the signatory powers 
to the London pact outlawing war; 

“Whereas, under said treaty outlawing 
war, known as the Kellogg pact, it is pro- 
vided as follows; 

‘The high contracting patries solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations 
with one another. 

‘The high contracting parties agre« 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific es and 

“Whereas, at least two of the signers 
of the said Kellogg pact have since ac- 
tually engaged in war in contravention 
o! its provisions; and 

“Whereas, there is now no penalty at- 
tached for a violation of the agreements 
contained in said pact; and 

“Whereas, in a public statement issued 
by President Hoover and Prime Minister 
MacDonald on Oct. 9, 1929, there 
found the following: 

‘In signing the Paris (Kellogg) peac« 
pact, 56 nations have declared that war 
shall not be used an instrument of 
national policy. Twenty-three have 
agreed that all disputes shall be settled 
pacific-means. Both our governments 
> to accept the peace pact not only 
as a declaration of good intentions but as 
a positive obligation to direct national 
in accordance with its pledge,’ 


in 


is 


as 


hw 
D\ 





res 


policies 
and 

“Whereas, President Hoover and Pre- 
mier MacDonald further stated: ‘Our 
conversations have been largely confined 
to the mutual relations of the two coun- 
tries in the light of the situation cre- 
ated by the signing of the Kellogg 
peace pact’; and 

“Whereas, it is plainly evident from 
said joint statements issued by Presi- 
dent Hoover and Prime Ministex Mac- 
Donald that one the principal pur- 
poses of the conference proposed by 
them was to give force to the Kellogg 
pe pact; and 

“Whereas, such treaty was predicated 
upon said pact; now 

“Therefore be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate, that the United States ratifies this 
treaty on the explicit condition and the 
express agreement that no one of the 
signatory powers hereto will violate “the 
terms of the Kellogg pact, and in the 
event that any one 0° them does violate 
said pact, it is understood and agreed 
that this treaty 
null and void, and, 

“Resolved further, that the other four 
principal signatory powers shall express 
their approval of this reservation before 
this treaty shall become effective.” 


Third Reservation 
By Senator McKellar 


Senator McKellar’s third reservation, 
with the same preamble as the foregoing 
one, reads as follows: 

“Therefore be resolved by the Sen- 
ate, that in the event any one or more 
of the five principal signatory powers 
to this treaty, namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy, 
violate the Kellogg peace pact by going 
to war with an independent nation, it 
mutually understood and agreed that the 
said nation so going to war in violation 
of said Kellogg peace pact, that fact to 
he determined by arbitration as now 
provided in arbitration treaties now ex- 
isting between the parties, shall pay as 
liquidation damages in equal propor- 
tions to the other signatories not going 
to war, the sum of $1,000,000,000; and 
resolved further, that the other signa- 
tory powers shall express their approval 
of this reservation before this treaty 


of 


ace 





is 


or the seven-| shall become effective.” 


of | 


| 


be mounted ! 


and | 


will ipso facto become | 
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Into Illinois Primary Election Said to Amount 





Senator Nye Suspends Hearings to Permit Mrs. Reinecke, 
Former Collector of Internal Revenue, to Be 
. Located and Subpoenaed 





|until such time as the whereabouts of 


Chicago, Ii, July 17.—The chairman I 
Mrs. Rein:»cke can be ascertained, and she 


of the Senate Campaign Fund Investi- 
gating Committee, Senator Nye (Rep.), | can be served and brought back here. 

of North Dakota, announced today that; “At tha* time the committee will re- 
hearings would be adjourned late today | convene and conduct hearings in con- 
until a subpoena could be served on Mrs. |tinuaticn of the program wihch we have 
Mabel G. Reinecke, former collector of | been at all week.” 
internal revenue for this district. C. Avildsen, secretary 


The Committee today inquired into 
campaign expenditures of Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Republican senatorial 
nominee. Mrs. McCormick was on the 
stand again for the third time and ex- 
plained concerning checks from Col. R. R. 
McCormick, her brother-in-law, which 
had not been listed in her original ac- 
counting. 

Senator 
politicians, 


was called. He said a check received by 
him in October for 
to him by Mrs. Reinecke and drawn on 
George W. Reinecke’s personal account. 


Col. McCormick. 

Senator Nye referred to Mr. 
testimony that Col. McCormick’s $2,500 
check was turned over to his organ- 
ization for use in Mrs. McCormick’s 
campaign. 
.-“I am not 
signed R. R. 
your hands,” he said. 

“That right,” replied the witness, 
“and I want to make it clear that when 


Nye also heard several local 
including Oscar De Priest, 
only ‘Negro member of the House of 
Representatives, who testified that they 
had supported the McCormick candidacy 
but had received no money in return for 
this support. They said they endorsed 


arguing that this 


McCormick ever got into 


is 


the candidate in order to strengthen! Mrs, Reinecke handed me this other 
their own ticket rather than to help her. | check she didn't say it was her hus- 

After bearing a number of witnesses | band’s contribution, she just said: ‘Here 
who mentioned the name of Mrs. | jg a contributino for your campaign.’ ” 
Reinecke in connection with the contribu- Robert FE. Crowe, former State’s at- 
tions of Col. MeCormick, Senator Nye torne »y of Cook County, on the stand, 
said: said that about $30,000 had been spent 


“A subpoena will be issued-for Mrs. 
Reinecke. Her name is dotted through 
all the testimony—Mrs. Reinecke here, 
Mrs. Reinecke there. She is the key to 
the situation.” 7 

It is explained that the prospective 
Witness now is on a vacation. 

Mrs. McCormick was on the stand for | 


| i ” so . ‘ys, , “ - * 
te tid time, July Tt ae Senator Nie Ea oa agar Tne a me 
continued to press his investigation of |. °°): pport and the ard organ- 


by him in the April primary campaign, 
most of which was his own money. 
He explained that his chief 


{the State legislature, ward 
}|men and municipal officers. 


committee- 


interest | 
was in the nomination of candidates for | 





To Pension Law, 





‘Work of Congress During 


| 


Past Session on Pension 
Legislation Reviewed by 
Representative Nelson 





Reviewing the work of the past ses-, 


: of ie Illinois , sion of Congress relative to pension leg- 
Young People’s Republican League, Inc.,| islation, Representative Nelson (Rep.), 


of Madison, Wis., chairman of the Com- 


$2,500 was handed| mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


in speaking 


= World War veterans legislation in 


check | 


| 


“Near the close of the primary can- | 


n : Bk : lization for Mrs. McCormick for United | 
funds spent in the Illinois primary elec- | ¢ pee 
tion of fast Apr. &. | Sanees eeeeer 

: Did you feel indebted to Mrs. McCor- 


Questioned further concerning $10,000 


9” 


contributed by Col. Robert R. McCor-|™ick for any favors accorded you? 
. ye . _ 7 

mick, her brother-in-law, Mrs. McCor- | No Contribution Made 

mick said she did not remember who 


| Toward Organization 


“No. I did not; and I did 
ceive any contribution from Mrs. 


cashed that check. 

“IT must be more careful about my 
language,” the witness said, when Chair- 
man Nye pointed out that, on July 16, 


not re- 
McCor- 


she had testified that she had cashed the| United States Senate. I did not make 
check, whereas she said today that she | up my mind definitely on the United 
meant to say that she had had it cashed. | States senatorial candidates until I 


knew the issues,” 

“Were the issues not announced early | 
the campaign?” the Senator asked. 
“T was with anyone who was against 


Personal Expenditures 
Covered in Accounting lin 
“The money has been placed in a vault | 


and will be used in the November elec-| the World Court and for the one who 
tion.” Mrs. McCormack advised. | would win. I concluded that Mrs. Me- 

“Your original statement to the oe had the best chance; so I an- 
mittee said that you had expended $252,- |nounced for her, We put her name on 


the ballot 
jhelp her.” 


570.96, and the supplemental statement to help ourselves and not to 


; $07 91, ‘ , . ; 

sh 6 ee ae eee. Mrs. McCormick made her second ap- 
“In view of that, would you now say you pearance on the stand late In the after 
have accounted for every cent spent in| 0On session on July 16. After the last 
vour behalf?” of the Witnesses of the day had been 
" “T can not say about every cent spent| heard, Senator Nye turned to the Re- 
in my behalf. I have given a full and publican senatorial nominee and said: 


“Mrs. 
a desire to be 
|in your own 


honest accounting of all I spent and all 
that was spent for me by the Voters 
Progress Club, the Ruth Hanna Mce- 
Cormick Volunteers and the Illinois Re- 
publican Young People’s League.” | 

Senator Nye then asked for clarifica- | 
jtion of a passage from her testimony | 
of May 1. 

The question was: “Is what you have 
reported only what you personally spent | 
in the campaign?” 

The answer was: “That 
Was spent in the campaign.’ 

“That statement can b@ twisted in any 
way you like,” said Mrs. MeCormick, | 
“but I meant that it was all I personally | 
had spent.” 


Mrs. McCormick Defends 
Accuracy of Statement 


Nye read into the record a 
of Mrs. McCormick, made on 
in which she outlined expendi- 


heard. 
way.” 


You may proceed 


a $12,500 contribution from Col. 
R. MeCormick, her 
|publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
not been reported. 

“The reason it was not 


had 


jused in the campaign,” 
'“I have one or two other checks 
to me that I did not use in the cam- 
paign. One from Mr. Patterson (Joseph 


all that 


is 


ter. These Jast two checks have 
been cashed.” 

Continuing the candidate said: 

“There has been a definite charge, at- 
| tributed to a prominent Illinois citizen, 
that I spent $1,00),000 in my campaign. 
This citizen evidently has knowledge of 
expenditures of between $700,000 and 
$800,000 for my candidacy of which I 


know nothing. I should like to have that 


Senator 
statement 
July 14, 








extending his remarks in the record, said 


|His accounting showed no check from| the Swick-Johnson World War veterans , 


' bill, enacted July 3, was in effect pension 


Rodger’s | legislation. 


"That bill, 
disturb the 


he said, does not seek to 
now existing compensation 


| legislation except to liberalize some of; 


the provisions relative to disabilities of 
service origin, and other details. Mr. 
Nelson’s statement regarding this bill 
follows in full text: 

The new World War _ veterans’ act « 
which has been the storm center of the 
closing days of the Congress became, - 
frankly, after the veto of the Rankin 
bill, pension legislation. Originally I fa- 
vored the Johnson bill as best, but when 
the Rankin bill was substituted I refused 
to vote to recommit the bill, believing 
that in conference some 
compromise would be worked out, 

Time for Claims Extended 

The Swick-Johnson bill, 
3, however, does not seek to disturb the 
new existing compensation legislation ex- 
cept to liberalize some of the provisions 
relative to disabilities of service origin, 
giving lay and other evidence not of 
medical nature due regard; and.men 


satisfactory .. 


enacted July ° 


who lost ag’ or more hands or feet be-” 


tween Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
are given $2 05 a month in addition to pres- * 


;ent compensation. 


It also extends the time for filing 


| claims for compensation so that any man 


may have the right and opportunity to 


prove his case, when he will receive com- - 


The date 
the war risk 


pensation at the present rates, 
for filing claims under 


mi¢k or from any other aspirant for the | insurance law is also extended one year. 


As compared with the bill against 


| Which the President took such an uncom- 


McCormick, you have indicated | 


She took the stand and explained why | 
Robert | cent, $18; 
brother-in-law and|cent, $40. 


| 


in my expenses was because it was not | 
the witness said. 
sent | 


M. Patte srson) and one from Jordan Por- | 
not ; 


| terim 


tures of $319,786.40. These did not in- , 

clude the $12,500 from Col. MeCormick | entleman called to find whether the 

or $7,207.56 from W. D. Alexander, who Statement attributed to him is a fact.” 

had campaigned for her as a volunteer. _Mrs. McCormick handed to Senator | 
“It is not fair to say that this total Nye a copy of the Rockford Register | 

amount does not accurately state all|@azette for July 11. In it was a dis- 

that was expended in your behalf?” Sen-| Patch under a Springfield, Tll., date line. 


ator Nye asked, one : ! 
“Why not?” asked Mrs. McCormick. S0ciation date line was on the dispatch. 
“T recall testimony of money being ex- “It was not a local story,” said the 


County which was! witness. 


pended in McLean 
1.” 


{not included in the total. 
‘T ask that the testimony referred 
to be read by the chairman—the testi- 
mony of W. D. Alexander.” 
After looking over that testimony, 
chairman said: 


The name of the gentleman the story 
purports to quote is James Hamilton 
Lewis.” 

Senator Nye said it had been his im- 
pression that the statement referring to 


the 


“Mrs. McCormick, I am ready to con-| an expenditure of $1,000,000 had been 
cede that in all probability the Alex-| made some months ago by former Sen- 
ander testimony does not indicate thal ator Lewis. , 
he had spent any of this money in your “That statement was not made by 
behalf, Do you still insist on having Senator Lewis, but by the Democratic 
the testimony read?” . State central committee. I wired to this 

“No, I will not insist,” the witness re- | body and they withdrew the statement. 
plied, 7 “But the present statement is made 

Senator Nye then read a letter from by James Hamilton Lewis. and is not 
Mr. Alexander, indicating that he had) .ontradieted and has been 


widely dis- 


expended the in behalf of Mrs. 


McCormick. 

Check Turned Over 

To Mrs. Mabel Reinecke 
James Rodgers, financial secretary for | 

Mrs. McCormick, was called. Mr, Rod- 

gers previously had testified briefly. 


money tributed.” 





Guatemala, Honduras 
To Arbitrate Dispute 





| Boundary Differences Originat- 





“You said, did you not, that you had 
conscientiously recorded all the contri- | ing in 1840 to Be Settled 
butions which came to Mrs. McCormick 
i » course of her campaign?” said . 
= a of ben mpalg : Guatemala and Honduras have agreed 
, i did” as replied to arbitrate their boundary dispute, the 
Then he identified a check for $2,500,| Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 





announced July 17, 
The dispute arose in 1840, Secretary 
Stimson explained, and the first treaty 


Trust & Sav- 
McCormick 
Asked if he 


drawn on the Lake Shore 
ings Bank, signed by R. R. 
under date of Sept. 7, 1929. 


“This statement appeared all | 
over the country in the press generally. | 


— 





| 


| regarding it passed i 5. This failed 

could tell anything about the check, Mr. gooey a Se ood “the ques- 
| Rodgers said: ; e er tion became acute again in 1897. An- 
I wan tell you that it was cashec other treaty was signed in 1914, pro- 
by. ting made of that?” viding that the two countries would en- 
“It el enon ae “ the Tilinois Re- aoe to en ee a = - 
publican or the Young People’s organ- on + Posies sy onan before | 


| ization, and so reported in their report. this was done. 


“To whom was it credited?” “To Mrs. | : : 
Reinecke” (Mabel Reinecke, former in-| The treaty just concluded closes the 


Secretazy Stimson explained 
orally. He said he considered it a very 
distinct achievement in the interest of 
peace im Central America and wouid 
have a good effect on the settlement of 
other boundary disputes. The/text of 
the treaty will not be made public in 
defference to a request by the two 
countries. 

The text of an announcement subse- 
quently issued by the Department of 
State, follows in full te:t: 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 16, the 


this district | matter, 


of election 


ternal revenue collector for 
and member of the board 
commissioners). 

“Was it Mrs. Reinecke’s contribution?” 
“IT do not know that; I imagine it was 
Col. McCormick’s contribution, if I 
cashed the check and turned the money 
over.” 

“Why 


check to 


credit for that 
rather than to 

“Well, I gave 
I can not 


it. All 1] 


did you give 

Mrs. Reinecke 
the maker of the check?” 
the money to Mrs. Reinecke. 
tell you what she did with 


know, it went in there.” | delegates of Guatemala and Honduras, 
At this point, Chairman Nye said: discussing the boundary question be- 
“The chair wants to make this an- tween them signed-a treaty submitting 
nouncement. this question to arbitration. At the 
“Following the hearing today—which| same time they signed a supplementary 


convention providing for the delimitation 
of the boundary after the arbitral tribu- 
nal hands down its decision. The arbi- 
tral tribunal will be presided over by 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
who has accepted to act in that capacity. 


will be closed after we have heard such | 
witnesses as have been subpoenaed, with- | 
out affording to Mrs. McCormick the! 
chance, which I think I did assure het 
would be accorded, to read another state- 
ment—the committee will take a recess | 


|the past three years. 


‘ T i= > 
Senator Nye observed that no press as- | The 


promising stand, which gave large bene- 
fits to certain specified groups and gave 
| nothing to other grou; . equally disabled, 
the law just enacted gives substantial 
benefits to all service men at least 25 
per cent disabled on account of any dis- 
ability, not of service origin and not the 
result of their own willful misconduct, 
who enlisted between Apr. 
Nov. ai, 


service. 


1918, and who rendered 90 days 


Rates Outlined 


6, 1917, and“ 


This pension will accrue from the date 


of filing application in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau subsequent to the passage of this 
act, provided that the veteran has not 
paid income tax the previous year. 
The rates of pension per month ac- 
cording to the degree of permanent dis- 
ability are: 25 per cent, $12; 50 per 
75 per cent, $25; and 100 per 





referred to. Netherlands Arbitration 
Treaty Has Been Ratified’ 


The twentieth arbitration treaty the 


United States has signed—this one with 
The Netherlands—was ratified July 1%, 
the Department of State announced on 
that date. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Ratifications of the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and The 
Netherlands, signed Jan, 13, 1930, were 
exchanged today by the Secretary of 
State and the Charge d’Affaires ad in- 
of The Netherlands. Its provis- 
ions are similar to those of other arbi- 
tration treaties of the United States 
signed and brought into force within 
Such arbitration 
treaties are now in force between the 
United States and 20 countries, including 
Netherlands. 
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Winston Churchill’s Views. on Treaty 
Attacked in House of Commons Debate 


Transcript of Discussion Gives Address of Commander Kenworthy, 





Who Says Merchant Vessels Must Be Considered in Deter* 
mining Strength of British Navy 


When discussion of the London naval*ments, how can we expect Germany to 


treaty was entered into on May 15 im 
the House of Commons of the British 
Parliament, the opening statement was 


| carry out her pledges and the conditions 
of that treaty? For my part, I really 
think that the nations of Europe have 


made by the prime minister, Ramsay | not carried out their obligations to Ger- 
MacDonald, who explained the terms of | many in this matter of disarmament, 
the agreement, according to the “official | and we may expect repercussions later. 


_ report” of that body, made available in 


this countryethrough the Department of | a 


State. 


I welcome all these reductions of ar- 
aments, because I believe that the laté 
| war was largely caused by competition 


The prime minister was followed by | jn armaments; and I welcome them also 


Winston Churchill, who spoke in oppo- | pecause of finance. 


sition, declaring that the treaty embodies 

“a formal acceptance by Great Britain 

of definitely inferior sea power.” 
(Publication of excerpts from the 


transcript of the debate, particularly af-! as being much more 


fecting the United States, was begun 
in the issue of July 16.) 


Excerpts from the remarks of other 


members of the House of Commons on 
this subject, with particular relation to 
the United States, are continued as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. George Lambert: It is always with 


great regret that I find myself in colli- | 


sion with the right hon. member for Ep- 
ping (Mr. Churchill). I was under him 
at the admiralty, and served with him 
for several years, and it seems to me 
that, so far as the Liberal party is con- 
cerned, he has deserted our camp, 

I agree with him that we want, if we 
can, to improve the -relations between the 
great United States and the British em- 
pire, but surely that is far better done 
by a treaty of arbitration than by a 
meticulous examination of the strength 
of the United States Navy. 

My right hon. friend has examined the 
United States Navy. That examination 

‘ is going on in the Senate of the Unite 
States at the present moment. 
here quotations from the remarks o 
Senators in the United States who are 
caviling at the great superiority that is 


d | deed that 
I have } Money ona rmaments. 
f | Save very much more, 


Today we are spend- 
| ing £110,000,000 on armaments. Surely 
that is enough for any reasonable na- 
tion, and more than enough, afi@r a ter- 
rible, devastating war. I regard finance 
impgrtant today 
| than armaments. 

I do not believe for one moment that 
we have given sufficient consideration to 
} finance. I believe we are spending far 
| too much, money today in this country. 
| Our taxation is far too heavy, and any- 

thing that will reduce it I should be 
very glad to welcome. This treaty, if it 
reduces expenditure, I shall be very glad 
to welcome with both hands. I do not 
i} know if honorable members realize 
it, but during the late war we were in 
a very parlous state as regards finance. 
| A photograph is to be seen in New York 
| of the cheque which our representatives, 
| in April, 1917, signed on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, for $200,- 
000,000; but no one knew whether it 
| would be honored or not until the Amer- 
} ican Cabinet had decided to honor it. 
| Therefore, I say that finance is one of 
| the most important parts of our, shall I 
say, war strength. I am very glad in- 
e governments are saving 
I wish they could 


Question Asked About 


left to the British mavy. For my part, I} Singapore Naval Base 


value good will and good relations with 
the United States far more than any 
battleships or cruisers or submarines, 
and I believe that the prime minister did 
a great work when he brought about bet- 
ter relations between the United States 
and ourselves and congratulate him upon 
that. 

My right hon. friend must know that 
relations between his government and 
the United States. were chilly and cold 
before last May. am glad they have 
been brought into a better state. When 
he argues whether we have the best or 


the worst of the bargain, that is exactly | 


what United States Senators are saying 
over there. 


Remarks of Mr. Churchill 


And Mr. Johnson Compared 


Mr. Churchill: The point is, what is 
the fact? ; 

Mr. Lambert: It is a pretty difficult 
matter. I could give my right hon. 
friend a good many facts from the 
United States Senate. Here is a quo- 
tion from Senator Johnson. I know that 
my right hon. friend has much greater 
knowledge than Senator Johnson, though 
I do not know who Senator Johnson is. 
Senator Johnson said: 

“I have heard, for instance, that the 
“Nelson” and the “Rodney” were of suc 
power that they could wipe out the whole 
American fleet.” ; 

That is exactly the same as my right 
hon. friend has beem saying. Let me 
give another quotation, I hope that my 
right hon. friend will come to see that 
arbitration is better than the war mind. 
I want to get out of the war mind. 
speak as an older man than the right 
hon. gentleman, though not so old in 

* administrative experience. 


Another Senator was saying that the | ference in another place. I congratulate 
United States have not parity with Great | him so far as it goes. 


Britain because the British mercantile 


marine is so much larger than the United | hope we shall march still further towards 


States mercantile marine, and he was 
asked: 

“Is it your suggestion that in order 
to have parity with Great Britain the 


United States must have a larger navy | controversial speeches in this house, of 


than Great Britain, and if so how many 


cruisers should we need to offset Great | who, I think, have some right occasion- 


Britain’s greater merchant tonnage?” 


That is the kind of question being | Mical question, and then disappearing. 


asked over there. Of course, we always 
welcome my right hon. friend’s great na- 
val knowledge, [Laughter.] Oh, no, no! 
The right hon. gentleman did a very 


great work at the admiralty before the | has come dowa 


war, and we should never forget that. 
I am always sorry to find myself in 
collision with him. ‘There is one other 


point which I want to clear up, and that | and _ that it is time that a protest was 


is that the board Of admiralty must 
be the judges in these matters. The 
board of admiralty, composed of dis- 


tinguished men, are the servants of the Policy Is Suggested 


nation, and not the masters of the na- 
tion. © * * 


Comparison of Fleets 
Termed Unnecessary 


For my part, I refuse altogether to | 
consider meticulously these estimates of 
strength as between ourselves and the 
United States. I cannot understand why 
they have.been made here this after- | 
noon, because we have been told over 
and over again that war between our- 
selves and the United States is unthink- 
able. If that be so, why bring in these 
comparisons? I really cannot understand 
it, and I do not think that it adds to 
good relations between the powers. I} 
listened to the leader of the opposition 
speaking at, I think, one of the Pilgrim 
dinners. He said: 

“We shall never build 
United States of America.” 

If that be so, why compare the fleets? | 
Really, my hon. and right hon. friends 
on this side of the house are not so bad | 
as they try to make themselves out to 
be. They wanted to bring in a naval 
treaty at Geneva. They failed, 
sorry that they failed, and I am very | 
glad that the present government have 
made a step in advance. ‘ 

My complaint, however, about the gov- 


against the | 





ernment, is not that they have done too! will be necessary if you include the ac- 


much, but that they have done too little. 
I really think that, if the prime min- 
ister had taken a different course in the | 
early part of his administration, 





it is, the naval treaty is in the air. If 
the French or the Italians began to build, 
we should have to begin to build, and | 
I really think that from that point of | 
view the naval treaty does not go far | 
enough. I do say that, although we have 


done a great work in the reduction of | this treaty, which he admits was only 
| partially successful, without any rupture 
" By | between the delegates, and all of them | 
‘ There is one subject that has not yet | left London with at any rate good feel- 


our armaments, efforts must still be made 
to go further. 


been referred to in this debate, and 
that is the Versailles treaty, 


ments. If we do not reduce our arma- 


h | treaty with Japan we are not going to 


1 | what I thought was a very pianissimo 


| gard to Singapore. 
| friend 


} and the government have been shackled 


| his doubts on that matter, and in these 
I am| Circumstances, surely, 


| the country as the “st 


he | five or six years’ time will be wiped out 
would have done much better. As an| of the world’s navies by mutual agree- 
American journalist put it, if he had gone | ment. 
to Washington via Paris, he would not! garage when he intends to give up motor | 
have offended French susceptibilities. As| cars and take to aeroplanes instead. 


We are| case of the great power on the other 
“pound by that treaty to reduce our arma-| side of the Atlantic, his action in visit- 


| is the opinion of the chief Japanese 
| delegate. 


There is just another point that I want 


| have watched these negotiations with a 
| very great deal of interest, and I think 
that the great nation of Japan has al-| 
| ways played the game with England. It} 
| fulfilled its treaty obligations in the} 
war, and, when the alliance was 
nounced, the Japanese did not take um- 
brage. I want to ask the prime min- 
ister and the first lord of the admiralty, 
are they going on with the naval base at 
Singapore? That is a question to which 
I should like to have an answer. Here 


I got this from a newspaper 
on Jan. 12, 1930. The chief Japanese 
delegate said: 


“It is true that. the people of Japan 





do not like the construction of a strong | 


naval base, such as Singapore, in the 
Pacific. We are friends. Why should 
our friends come and build this thing at 
our gates our people ask.” 

{Interruption.] It is their gate; it is 
3,000 miles away. At any rate, why are 
we building it? 

I earnestly press upon the prime min- 
ister the necessity of suspending, if pos- 
sible, the work on this naval base. 
Surely having signed an arbitration 


spend millions of money on a naval base 
at Singapore, 

So far as I am concerned I welcome 
the treaty so far as it goes. I am sorry 
that it does not go further; I wish that 
it did go further. The prime minister, 
however, in his speech came down to 


tone. It was. quite a different speech 
from those which were made by the dele- 
gates when his majesty opened the con- 


It is a step for- 
ward. It is only a halting step, but I 
the goal of disarmament. 

Lt.-Comdr. Kenworthy: The right hon. 
gentleman the member for ane (Mr. 
Churchill) has a habit of making very 


refusing to give way to hon. members 
ally to express an opinion on a tech- 


This is the second time that we have 
discussed this question of the British 
navy and relations with other powers, 
and each time the right hon, gentleman 
here and made a flam- 
boyant speech and ‘has then run away 
out of the house. I think that that is 
treating the house with great disrespect, | 


made, 


Change in Singapore 


My right hon. friend the member 
for South Molton (Mr. Lambert) will for- 
give me if I do not follow him in any 
detail, but I do not think there is one 
word that he said with which members 
on this side of the house would not be 
wholly in agreement, especially in re- 
As my right hon. 
knows, however, any change 
in policy with regard to Singapore has 
to be arranged with the dominions, and it 
is an unfortunate fact that the admiralty 


by the previous administration in a mat- 
ter that should have been very carefully 
examined into, and I think it will bear | 
exposure, 

We have had to find ways of getting 
out of this difficulty, but it is, of course, 
the fact that, as the prime minister said, 
to put it no higher, it is doubtful whether 
the great nations of the world will de- 
cide to continue to build hypersuper- 
dreadnoughts. Even the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Epping has 


even, the party 
which has come to be known jocularly in 
ifpid party” will 
not be prepared to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to the extent of £10,000,000, as 


companying military, naval and aerial 
factories and so on, on a battleship base 
at Singapore for battleships which in 


It is like a man building a huge 


May I be allowed, with great humility, 
to congratulate my right hon. friend the 
prime minister, first of all, on his achieve- 
ment, which was a very great personal 
triumph, and the most important part 
of which was. that he carried through 


ings towards this country; while, in the 


to mention, and that is about Japan. I | explanation, and 


| 
| 


de- | 


| bright spirit suggested that we should 








ing America and his conduct of the ne- 


+ gotiations have undoubtedly improved 


relations between us and America to a 
very great extent. ~ 

My right how. friend is, as we all 
know, very firm and strong on certain 
| aspects of policy, but he alsé knows how 
| to use the soft words of diplomacy, and 
they were very useful on this occasion. 
If he will allow me to say so, his speech 
today was an example of great persua- 
siveness, and, combined with the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Epping, it almost reconciled me to 
the treaty itself. 

My right honorable friend, if I may 
be allowed to add this sentence—and I 
| said this when I was. not in his party— 
when he was foreign secretary in 1924, 
achieved great things in improving our 
relations with every power on the main- 
land of Europe, and I believe he, has 
achieved as great a victory now in im- 
proving our relations with America. We 
}shall see the fruits of his endeavors, 
not now, but in years to corhe, and in 
years to come we shall have need, I 
daresay, of all our friends. In fact, the 
|prime minister, whatever we may think 
about this treaty, should receive the 
praise that the’ Roman general Varro re- 
ceived because he did not despair of the 
| republic, 
| I am wondering if the house noticed 
|that at one time the right hon. gen- 
tleman - the member for Epping was 
trying to terrorize us by saying the 
| American Navy might dispose of a fleet 
;more powerful than our own, and a lit- 
tle later he said the United States Navy 
had always been omitted from our cal- 
|culations. The first lord of the admiralty 
jin the government of the*late Mr. As- 
quith took‘ no aceount of the United 
States Navy, and that was admitted 
jagain today by the right hon. gen- 
| tleman the member for Epping. How 
|can we account for these two conflict- 
ing points of view? There is only one 
€ it explains the read- 
ing of that obsolete and out-of-date tele- 
gram which some of my __ hon. 
friends took so seriously. The right 
hon. gentleman was engaged in what 
the Germans call schadenfreude—the 
love of making mischief and trouble— 
and that is the only thing he can do 
now, fortunately. There was not one 
constructive suggestion in the speech. 


Mercantile Marine 
Viewed as Factor 
It was a most extraordinary example | 








of lack of appreciation of the value of | 
our mercantile marine. Hé says our in- | 


comparable mercantile marine, one-third 
of all the merchant shipping of the 
world, must not be considered as any 
asset for us at all, and yet this is the 
right hon. gentleman: who was first 
lord of the admiralty when the tenth 
cruiser squadron was formed of mer- 
chant ships which did most valuable 
service in carrying on blockade service 
in the northern oceans. He was the right 
hon, gentleman who led men drawn 
from the mercantile marine and wasted 
them at Antwerp with insufficient equip- 
ment. 

He does not know that, without the 


| mercantile marine and the trawlers, the 
grand fleet could hardly have gone to 


sea, the submarines could not have been 
combated, and we should have lost the 
war. Having forgotten all these things, 
for the sake of making a party point 
against the first lord and the prime min- 
ister, he says you have no business to 
take the mercantile marine into ac- 
count. Of course, you must take the 
mercantile marine into account. 

If, by some lucky stroke of common- 
sense on the part of the governments of 
the world, every war vessel could be 
scrapped by mutual agreement end we 
had no regular navy, we should be in- 
comparably the strongest naval power. 
The lower you cut down the navies of 
the maritime powers, the stronger we 
become, as long as we preserve our mer- 
cantWde marine, and see that there are 
not too many Chinese and Arabs under 
the British flag. 

This is the point I wished to put to the 
right hon. gentleman when he unfairly 
refused to give way. I have always given 
way to him or to anyone who wished to 
put a serious point. He wanted to make 
play of the fact that Mr. Stimson, in his 
evidence in today’s “Times,” described 
how he had got permission to raise the 
elevation of the American guns. The 
explanation is very simple. It is that we 
had the “Rodney” and the “Nelson,” two 
vessels built by agreement after the 192 
Washington treaty, with maximum eleva- 
tion for their heavy guns. They were 
able to fire at longer range than the 
United States vessels and, for the sake 
of theoretical parity, it was quite rea- 


sonable that the American Navy should | wil] build on the foundation laid by the 


be allowed to elevate their guns. 

It is obviously impossible to get actual | 
parity between navies. You can no more | 
get parity between navies than between 
racehorses, in fact rather less. So much 
depends on personnel, on the duties to 
be carried out, on the resources of the | 
mercantile marine, on oversea bases and 


on shipbuilding resources, en how much | 


is spent on training and sea and target | 
practice that you cannot get actual 
parity. 


| Parity in Navies Said 


To Be Impossible 


I am inclined to press onthe prime 
minister that the search for parity can 
be dangerous. There was this much of 
truth in the speech of the right hor. 
gentleman the member for Epping, that 
parity in itself, unles syou have a po- 
litical agreement, may lead to another 
and a dangerous form of rivalry. 

Actual parity between navies, espe- 
cially in such a different position as 
ours and the United States, is utterly 
impossible of attainment. In fact, I am 
told that at the naval conference there 
was so much bickering between the nava! 
experts as to which fleet was the 
strowger, the Americans saying ours was, 
and we saying that theirs was, that some 


}exchange fleets—a good judgment of 
Solomon. I am glad to see that the 
story has reached Admiral Pratt and 


that he has told the American Senate 
that he would not swop his fleet for 
ours. 

Sir B. Falle: Not the fleet as it is, 
but as it will be in the future, 

Lt. Comdr. Kenworthy: The hon. 
Baronet is quite right—when they have 
spent $1,000,000,000. The most neces- 
sary thing is to have an agreement. 
That we have and on that we can 
now work. But before we can get 
a real reduction in armaments, there are 
a great many misconceptions which will 


have to be cleared out of the way. First/to have an earlier conference. 


. 
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Bureau of the Census 
Once every 23 seconds the number registered at the top of this mechan- 
ical estimator of the population of the United States changes to give the 
; newest calculation of the number of people in this country as based upon 
| rates of birth, death, emigration and immigration. The figure shown in 
the above photograph was displayed by the device on the morning of July 
17. The estimator is electrically operated and is located in the adminis- 
trative offices of the Bureau of the Census at Washington. The estimates 
which it displays have no connection with compilation of the census, 
being based upon vital statistics and emigation and immigration data. 
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of all, is it absolutely necessary that we!that certain matters will then be dealt 
must build up to the scale of tonnage laid | with in regard to which it has not been 
down in the treaty because if we are/ possible to seek agreement in the present 
going to bufld cruisers up to 67,000 tons, | treaty. 

it will mean laying down in the next! JI am coming straightaway to the par- 
four year's 13 or 14 cruisers, at very great| ticular question which, I hope, will be 
cost. If we are going to follow the) dealt with as soon as possible, Article 
American example and build 6-inch gun} 22 of the treaty is altogether unsatis- 


"AUTOMATIC POPULATION ESTIMATOR | 


cruisers of just under 10,000 tons—we 
have built far larger cruisers in the past 
to carry 6-inch guns than 10,000 tons, 
and very unsuccessful they were—then it 
will be 9 or 10 very large cruisers. But 
why must we begin to build up to this 
agreed ratio? Why not wait to see what; 
happens? 
through the sieve of the Senate, some-| 
thing else has to happen at Washington. 
The naval appropriation bill has to be 
passed. 


This part of the statement of Admiral 
Pratt was not quoted by,the right hon. 
gentleman. The cost of acheiving par- 
ity, if we all build up to what 
we can build up to permissively under | 
the treaty, is for the American Nation| 
$1,071,000,000. For us it will undoubt- 
edly mean supplementary estimates this 
year. It will mean three or f#ur cruisers 
a year for the next four years. Then 
there is the destroyer question. It will 
mean 12 or 13 destroyers a year from 
now onwards. We shall have to begin 
submarine building in the same way 
when we do not know that the American 
people will find the money to build up to 
parity with us. 4 

I am hopiftg that, while the Senate will 
ratify the treaty the American people 
will refuse to find the appropriations for 
the tremendous expansion of the fleet. 
If you look at the figures of the fleet 
now and as it will be if they build up 
to parity, it is a tremendous expansion. 
Why should we set the example? In 
1924 I felt if my duty to attack the 
prime minister on his proposal to lay 
down the five cruisers. I believe, if he 
had known everything, and if he had 
been in a stvon§er position—he was in 
a weaker position as a minority govern- 
ment than now—he would have called a 
halt and delayed the laying down of 
those five cruisers. I know it was a| 
cutting down of the previous govern- 
ment’s intention, but # started the race, 


Delay Before Starting 
To Build Is Urged 


I do not want to see this new type of 
10,000-ton 6-inch-gun cruisers started in 
America, because there are people who 
will demand that we shall build similar 
cruisers, They are like women who see 
other women in the streets in new fash- 
ions. I beg of the prime minister and} 
the first lord to hold their hands and to 
see what happens in America. 

In Japan there has been a conflict be- 
tween the naval staff and the cabinet. 
I hope the cabinet will win. The Japan- 
|ese people are overtaxed, and they are 
hit by the same trade depression that! 
| has been so detrimental to the labour 
market in this country. I hope the Japan- 
ese peope will also refuse to find the 
money, but I have a greater hope still, 
that the foreign secretary’s efforts at 
Geneva will be successful and that he 





| prime minister, ‘and that France and| 
Italy will come to the agreement that 
they were unable to be brought to in 
London, and that the Italian and French 
programs will remain programs on paper. 

I am still hopeful—we must be opti- 
mistic in these matters—that the League 
of Nations, through the preparatory com- 
| mission on disarmament will now, after 
| this question of the battleship and ton- 
| nage has been settled, draw up a treaty 
for disarmament to make it possible for 
all nations to agree upon a lower total 
tognage. We may find that we may 
have to scrap ships built at a great cost 
because of the atmosphere of the next 
few years. 


Supplementary Estimates 
Said to Be Unnecessary 


I make this request to the government. 
Fitst of all, there should be no supple- 
mentary estimates this year, as fore- 
shadowed in the statement of the first 
lord in introducing his estimates. They 
are unnecessary. The very fact that 
the Americans, if they are to achieve 
parity, have to spend $1,000,000,000 
shows the intmense advantage that our 
navy has, in spite of the moans and com- 
plaints of the right hon. member 
for Epping. We are immensely strong 
in comparison with the navies of any 
other power, and with the American 
Navy in particular. 

I hope that 1935 is not to be the year 
of the conference. I hope that if Italy 
and France can be brought to agreement 
and we are able to come to an agreement, 
another conference will take place much | 
sooner. That is a very important mat-| 
ter. If the atmosphere is suitable in| 
America—and I believe it will be, if they 
are faced with the immense expansion of 
the American Navy at a cost of $1,000,-| 
000,000 to the American taxpayers—and 
we are faced with a considerable increase 
of our own estimates, it will be possible 
I hope 
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}of hunger and thirst. 


factory. I refer to the new rules for 
the use of submarines in warfare 
against merchant shipping. * * * Under 
these rules a submarine commander will 
be permitted, in certain circumstances, 
to sink a vessel on the high seas and 
allow the crew to take to the doubtful 


When this treaty has passed! safety of open boats, providing that the | 


proximity of land is such that they are 
not in danger. 


.. Who is to be the judge of the proxim- | 
ity of land? 


) An open boat voyage has 
at times taken six weeks. 
war some of the ships which were sunk 
were thousands of miles from land and 
indescribable suffering was caused. Their 
crews, in some cases, reached land in 
open boats, but in other cases they died 
! The submarine 
commander is to be the judge of the 
proximity of land, whereas in former 


rdays of submarine warfare the com- 


mandet who broke the law could be tried 
as a pirate, 


This provision has been wiped out. 
[Interruption] It was never rawfied, I 
know. It is a variation. The acts of 
the German submarines in the war were 
illegalities. During three centuries of 
well-established warfare the war ves- 
sels and the traders in all those wars 
had a rough chivalry of the sea, in which 
the merchant seaman, when his ship was 
taken prize, was always made a prisoner 
and kept in a position of safety. He was 
never turned adrift in the old sailing 
days. That was the chivalry of the sea 
in the old days, and it was not until 
the Germans broke it under the special 
plea of necessity in the late war that 
this dishonor was committed. We are 
allowing a very wide loophole for the 
same practices in a future war. 


Deterioration Seen 
In Rules of War 


I am not making a reflection upon the 
prime minister or upon his fellow-dele- 
gates in this matter. I am sure that 
they did their very best, but I hope that 
this question will be attended to in future 
conferences, which, I trust, will soon 
take place. The answer may be, “Ah, 
yes, it is no use having any rules of 
war. What does it matter whether you 
have rules or not?” I would remind 


. 


; those who say that, that the Germans | 


broke the rules of war, and they brought 
America into the war against them. 
And I have heard it said that the man 
who sank the “Lusitania” won the war. 


The rules of war in the past were very | 


faithfully observed. One rule was that 
a vessel must not be condemned and sunk 
but taken into the prize court, The cap- 
tain of the cruiser capturing the merchant 
ship was not to be the judge in his own 
case as to whether she was good prize 
or not. ‘Chere is a great deterioration 
in these rules. 

It may be said, “Is it not far better 
to abolish submarines altogether?” I 
agree, and I congratulate the right hon. 
gentleman the first lord of the admiralty 
upon making his effort to have the 
submarine abolished. *He would have 
had more success if he had been pre- 
pared to abolish the battleship as well in 
return and in exchange. I know that 
he tried to have the figures reduced there 
and the other nations stood in the way. 
In the meantime, as long as the sub- 
marine exists, I regret the deteriora- 
tion of the rules which have «been 
agreed to. * * * 

I regret that an arrangement was come 
to between the British and the American 
delegates to prevent, any discussion of 
what is known as the freedom of the 
seas. 

Mr. Holford Knight: 
is there for that view? 

Lt. Comdr. Kenworthy: They came to 
a decision not to discuss it. I am not 
giving away any secretS. The American 
delegates would not allow us to discuss it, 
and there was a mutual understanding 
that this was too dangerous a topic to 
be discussed at the moment. We have 
article 22 instead. 


The one thing which ts required is the 


What authority 


education of public opinion in this coun- | 


try to accept the freedom of the seas as 
part of the peace structure throughout 
the world. I know the prime minister's 
views on this matter. I could quote far 
more eloquent passages than anything | 
can say to the effect that there can be no 
lasting agreement between us and the 
United States on the mere basis of tons 
and guns and ratios. But this is a ques- 
tion which will have to be discussed and 
discussed publicly. 


In other countries the same govern- | 


ments will not always be in office. 1 


am looking myself for great results from | 


a change of government in more than 
one continental country, and we must 
let them know that the Labor govern- 
ment of this country, though it has had 
to give way on this vauable point be- 


In the late | 


Buying Power of Dollar Expands 
| One-tenth in 12-month Period 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds That Figure Is 
Nearly a Sixth More Than That Prevail- 
ria ing Four Years Ago 








| [Continued from Page 1.] 


rf ay, 1930, and 96.4 as;ciably higher and leather, boots and 
Peg Rogge Ay hy states. | shoes, and other leather products some- 
The purchasing power of the 1926 dol- | what lower. ; 
lar on all commodities other than foods; Textile products again were downward, 
!and farm products, the report says, was | with cotto~ goods, silk and rayon, woolen 
$1.167 in June, 1930. Wholesale prices | and worsted goas, and other textiles all 
lof all commodities other than foods and | participating in the decline. ent 
|farm products, based on the 1926 aver-; Fuel and lighting materials likewise 
‘age of 100, in June, 1930, averaged 85.7, | declined to some extent, anthracite and 
| as compared with 87.5 in May, 1930, and | bituminous coal, and petroleum products 
93 1 in June, 1929. |averaging lower than in May. 
Farm products as a whole decreased | Metals and metal products averaged 
approximately 4% per cent in average : lower, with declines in iron and steel and 
price from May to June, while foods | nonferrous metals, including copper, 
dropped more than 1% per cent from the | lead, silver, tin, and zine. ; 
May figure, the report states. Of the| Building materials also were notice- 
total of 550 commodities, 50 showed in-| ably lower than in May, prices of lumber 





; | creases, 231 showed decreases, while in| brick, cement, structural steel, and paint 


| 969 there were no changes reported. The | materials averazing well below those of 
| report of the Bureau follows in full text: | the preceding month. ; 

| The index number of wholesale prices| Prices of chemicals and drugs, includ- 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- | ing fertilizer materials, declined slightly, 
| tistics of the United States Department | while mixed fertilizers showed a small 
lof Labor, shows a further decline in| increase. 


| June. This index, which includes 550} No Change Shown in 


: i i -ording to | 
| price quotations weighted accor _, te Lois 
the importance of each commodity, Housefurnishing Goods 
| Housefurnishing goods, as a group, 


stands at 86.8 for June, compared with | 
y, 96.4 for June, 1929, and § u 
a oe ae 1926. Based on these ; showed no change in the general price 
100.0 f coe S es 96 | level. 
| figures the renee yh a Fy = 4 In the group designated as miscella- 
| dollar was $1.0g7 in June, 1929, and} e ee < 
52 in June, 1930. | neous there were decided price decreases 
} $1.152 in , hola d a| reported for cattle feed, rubber, and au- 
ee ee sak _ outa sei |tomobile tires, with a smaller decrease 
r , 

from May to June, due to further eae eee May levels were 
clines in barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat,| ..5wn for jthe three large groups of 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, | 1.4 materials, semimanufactured arti- 
alfalfa hay, and amg Higher tee | cles, and finished products, while non- 
| prevailed for ee, i > ets Othe | 2gticultural commodities and the group 
| hay, flaxseed, anc coae ee sigs a b c | of all commodities other than farm prod- 
month averaged er per cent be-! ucts and foods also declined. ; 7 
low those of June. 1929. Of the 550 commodities or price uation 
| ices Lower for which comparable information for 
Food on 2 May and June was collected, increases 
Than During 1929 were shown in 50 instances and decreases 
Foods declined over 142 per cent from | in 231 instances. In 269 instances no 
ithe May level, with decreases for butter, | change in price was reported. 


Comparing prices in June with those 
of a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that de- 
creases have taken place in all major 
groups of commodities, such decreases 
‘ranging from less than one-half of 1 per 
}eent in the case of housefurnishing 
| eoods to nearly 14 per cent in the case 
of farm products. 





cheese, evaporated milk, beef, mutton, 
dressed poultry, coffee, and flour. _ For 
this group, also, prices were appreciably 
lower than in the corresponding month of | 
last year. 

Prices of hides and leather products as 
a group showed little change from the 
month before, with hides and skins appre- | 
—— << —<— —  — H 





. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities (1926= 
100), purchasing power of the dollar June, 1930, shown in last column: 












































June May June 
1929 1930 1930 Power 
All commodities ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecs 96.4 89.1 86.8 $1,152 
Farm grr os saree Weruigiate as isa ead s.075 6.0L Sak eR SA 103.3 93.0 88.9 1.125 
ae PETIT eeerrre er ce Ce TCT Cee eee 91.0 82.1 78.7 1.271 
Si OE COMES oo yaclcssinsicneeeses tp eeee yn e's 111.0 93.2 88.5 1.1 30 
| ia Meiers “MUMUNEE << ocan avaWwsteice ees evreelcdae ee 102.3 96.5 92.7 1.079 
FO0dS 2... cccrcccc cesses sce cece eeccecscceeecesscecees 98.9 92.0 90.5 1.105 
| Butter, cheese and milk .......eeeeeeeeees cccccccccce 105.5 92.5 90.4 1.106 
RE can pane bees gee Panay ee sheene tens eee< 111.5 101.3 99.9 1.001 
| Saiehiee POGUE nnniese sce’ ose anes Sr oR aaL ORGIES caine: BRS 86.3 85.1 1.175 
iHides and leather products ..........ssssees SS enramue 108.0 102.6 102.4 .977 
Hides and skins .......++.- ecvecccccccoccccocccccccce 110.9 96.8 99.0 1.010 
em ota c caaest cases i Re 221103 104.2 ~=—-:102.9 ‘972 
Boots and shoes .......+-+- cara ae ad ta falas in minitelork’ sia aya la 106.1 103.7 103.0 971 
Other leather products ....... steseeceseseceeceesees 105.5 105.3 105.1 951 
Textile productS ......-++++ Seanee Ven Netne neath sone seas 93.3 84.6 82.2 1.217 
Cotton goodS ...-.sesseeees SERRSREAN ate wis Sac keees 99.1 90.7 89.3 1.120 
Silk and YA@YON ....cssesceecees Satna edith ear0 ow oieale 79.5 70.3 64.3 1.555 
Woolen and worsted goods ...ccccccceoeesees grteees 97.8 88.9 88.6 * 1.129 
Other textile products ...... Coecccsecdesccccccccccs 80.3 72.1 69.0 1.449 
Fuel and lighting materials .....scecccescecccceeesee- 83.3 78.0 76.4 1.309 
| Anthracite coal .... cece cregesoncoeccece Seamekeen 88.1 86.9 85.8 1.166 
Bituminous coal ......seeeeceeececccccecrcecscecerecs 89.6 88.4 88.2 1.134 
Coke ® c.00cccccmuiccteccerccersccscesccrerevcccccoues o St 84.0 84.0 1.190 
(7h iON SESE AARC NE RR RO a AR 94.0 97.9 * 7 
Se svenwe 9 97.3 ieee = 
Petroleum productS .....seseeseeeeee Siekeneenancene 76.6 66.5 63.6 1.572 
Metals and metal products ...seceesessees Sesh SS CRO S04 105.1 96.8 one ro 
mn and steel .......--sccvccccscccces Seeecceevveces 98.2 92.9 91. 09 
Gastaiens MARA Sod crace accisie ne ahaale wna axe aniase a Can 104.8 80.8 78.1 1.280 
Agricultural implements  .....eeeeeeee Kecekacsmawse - 98.3 95.0 95.0 1.053 
Automobiles ...2.02--cccccvcvccccccccerssesesscssees 112.2 106.8 105.5 948 
Other metal productS ....-ccecseccecceccecssccceess 98.5 98.4 98.4 1.016 
| Building materials ....++sseesesseeeerecreeeeerereere 96.4 92.9 90.0 1.111 
URE eR so cis a seaena daar te aoniacea cs nsies 94.2 89.7 85.3 ¥.172 
Brick DPPC OL POC TTT CULT TEE EEL 89.1 86.4 83.0 1.205 
| ¢ ee ae eee Ln Saws nina ee nausea wAdelon 94.6 92.7 91.7 1,091 
{ ement ....-- 4.6 92." L.7 91 
Structural steel ....-eseeseececceseescreecenses 99.6 91.9 86.8 1,152 
Paint materials .. 86.5 89.1 88.7 1.127 
Other building materials 106.1 101.8 99.6 1,004 
|Chemicals and drugs ..... 93.4 89.9 88.9 1.125 
| Chemicals ...-...+eee: ; 98.6 95.3 93.8 1.066 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 69.8 67.8 67.9 1.473 
| Fertilizer materials ... . 92.6 86.5 12 72 
Mixed fertilizers 96.7 93.6 1.063 
| Housefurnishing goods 96.6 96.2 1.040 
Furniture uate erate 95.0 96.6 1.036 
s O77 ° 
| Furnishings a — 
Miscellaneous 80.8 342 
Cattle feed .-.. 106.2 -980 
| Paper and pulp 88.2 1.174 
| Rubber ...-+.+---- ~ 9 Et 
| Automobile tires 55. 54.5 52.2 916 
Other miscellaneous 109" 107.9 = 103.3 .968 
|Raw materials ...----+-: 96.6 87.8 84.8 1.179 
Semimanufactured articles 94.4 83.6 82.0 1.220 
Finished products .......-+++. - 96.7 91.0 88.9 1.125 
Nonagricultural commodities .. * . 94.6 88.1 86.3 1.159 
| All commodities, less farm products and foods ........ 93.1 87.5 85.7 1.167 
ee ata not yet available. 
Se . — ~ ~ aan 
° | LXXXIV, $6,635, LXXXVII, $7,135, and 
Title to Federal Land , $6,635, L ; ; 


XCI, $55,350. For purposes of Bolling 
Field, 344 acres near Giesboro Point on 
|the Potomac River, $525,000. 

West Virginia: 8,841 acres in Grant and 
Pendleton counties from the West Vir- 
ginia Coal and Timber Company, $66,313. 


Purchase Approve 


‘Area in District of Columbia | 
| And West Virginia Included 











| of titles to land ired », Living Costs Show 
Approval of titles to lands acquired b} ; : 

| the Federal Government in the District of Decline in Bay State 
|Columbia and West Virginia was an- 

| nounced at the Department of Justice, 

ae in the District of Columbia, ; 


lit was explained, is for public building 
| aaa oe for addition to Bowling | 
| Field, an army, airport. The statement ¢ 
|follows in full text: Boston, July 17. 
itles to lands acquired by the Fed- | iz ; 
ane een have been approved in| The purchasing power of the - 
| the Department of Justice, as follows: dollar has incrgased from about 2 
| District, of Columbia: Original lot 28 | cents in August, 1929, to about 64% cents 
lin. Reservation “A,” acquired from|in June, 1930, according to a memo- 
| Browning and Baines, for inclusion in| randum issued by the division on the 
\the site for a public building, $73,255; | necegsaries of life of the State depart- 
| part of lot 11-in Reservation “A,” ac-| ment of labor and industries. 
lquired ftom Sarah J. Stevens, trustee; “The downward trend of living costs, 
land others, for inclusion in a site of a| as indicated by retail prices of a group 
| public building, $11,250. The following | of commodities in common use,”e the 
parcels included in condemnation of|memorandum says, “continued during 
squares 268 and 264, for addition to the | May and June. 
Department of Agriculture: VI, $12,000,' “Since last August, when the cost of 








Purchasing Power of Dollar 
Increased Since 1929 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


XXII, $58,987, XLIV, $2,500, LXV.) living index figure was 162.5, a gradual ~ 
$6,300, LX XIII, $5,725, LXXV, $5,845, | decline has been recorded, and the June 
;LXXVII, $5,975, LXXX, $12,765, figure of 155.0 is the lowest since 1922.” 


| 


Comparative figures for the last three 
months are given in the memorandum, 
with the index figure 100 representing 





|ecause the forces” against it were very 
| great, still holds that this path will have 





lto be followed if real disarmament and | average retail prices in 1913. The fig- 
lasting peace is to be achieved. These | ures follow: 
| are the few and humble suggestions that April May June 
|T desire to make in a most friendly way.) pooq (43.1) _.......... 142.1 141.7 139.3 
| The right hon. gentleman knows, and) Clothing (13.2) ........ 173.3 173.1 173.0 
| we know, that we are not satisfied with) Shelter (17.7) -..+++-163.0 163.0 161.0 
lthis treaty, but at the same time we) Fuel and light (5.6)... 178.1 170.7 170.7 
| appreciate the difficulties and we believe | Sundries (20.4) . 167.2 167.0 166.9 
| that -s _ = ane ano ree the | Combined (100) 157.1 156.4 155.0 
ublication of excer fro: e : f ae 
official transcript of debate in the The momarandas concludes mae wes 
| House of Commons on the London Statement that lower prices in the : 


section, the seasonal decrease of coal 
prices in May, and lower rental charges 
were mainly responsible for the decline 
registered in the cost of living during 
the last quarter. 


al treaty was begun in the issue 
oS hale - Extracts from the re- 
marks of others, with particular ref- 
erence to the United States, will be 
continued in the issue of July 19.) 
‘ “ 
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Ultimate Failure of Marketing Aet 
Is Termed Inevitable by Mr. Lozier 





House Member From Missouri Asserts Farmers 


Have Lost $1.000.000.000 Since Law Has | 


Been in Operation 





Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Mo., in an extension of his re- 
marks in the Congressional Record of 
July 15, declared that during the last 
year, since the Federal farm marketing 
act has been in operation, the American 
farmers have suffered a loss of more 
than $1,000,000,000 from the decline in 
the market value of farm commodities. 

He said that the Federal Farm Board, 
although it has in good faith endeavored 
to stabilize farm commodity prices, has 
signally failed in its efforts “because the 
law they are administering is a milk- 
and-water measure and wholly inade- 
quate to accomplish the purposes for 
which it was enacted.” 

The ultimate failure of the, Federai 
farm marketing act is inevitable, he 
said, because it is built around a plan 
that impracticable and unworkable; 
it does not go to the root of the piob- 
lem; it does not reach the seat of the 
disease; it is not a constitutional treat- 
ment, but a “salve or surface ointment; 
it is essentially a makeshift measure.” 

“Unfortunately,” Mr. Lozier — said, 
“President Hoover allowed the avoweu 
enemies of adequate farm relief legis- 
lation to write the farm relief bill.” He 
said that Representative Fort (Rep.), of 
East Orange, N. J., who, “according to 
reports, does not have a single farmer 
in his district,” was the chief author of 
the Hoover farm bill, and that the rec- 
ord will show that since he entered Con- 
gress he has been an aggressive oppo- 
nent of “every major legislative pro- 
posal advocated by the farming classes 
for the rehabilitation of agriculture. 
Press Story 
On Grain Prices Cited 

Mr. Lozier said that the members of 
the Federal Farm Board have practically 
confessed the failure of the Hoever farm 
marketing act, and have abandoned their 


is 






efforts to administer its provisions as 
to wheat and other major farm com- 
modities, and are running over the! 


country begging the American farmers 
to produce less. The full text of Mr. 
Lozier’s statement follows: 

On June 25, 1930, under a Chicago date 
line, the United Press carried a state- 
ment to the effect that the American 
farmers face a loss of $1,125,000,000 in 
income this year with the slump of grain 
prices at new low levels. This computa- 
tion was made by capable and experi- 
enced grain statisticians, and the enorm- 
ous loss to American agriculture was 
not overstated. These figures are based 
on the difference between present prices 
and prices that prevailed one year ago 
for wheat, corn, oats,,rye and cotton, the 
staple crops of the Nation. On these 
crops the American farmers largely de- 
pend to meet their obligations, pay inter- 
est and taxes, and for money with which 
to buy their supplies and other commodi- 
ties they are not able to raise. 

Qn that date wheat; was selling at 
about 88 3/8 cents per bushel or less in 
every market in the United ‘States, 
although the price in Canada at that 
time was considerably higher. The Chi- 
cago market closed the previous day 
with wheat selling at the price men- 
tioned, which was about on a par with 
prices that prevailed before the World 
War, and was about 32 cents below the 
price of wheat on June 25, 1929. Wheat 
is now selling at the lowest price it has 
commanded in 16 years. 


Farm Commodities 
Said to Have Declined 


On June 25, 1930, corn was selling at 
a price that was 17 cents lower than the 
price that prevailed on the same date 
in 1929. Rye, oats and cotton prices 
were far below the prices these com- 
modities commanded a year ago. Within 
the last 12 months there was a corre- 
sponding decline in prices of all other 
farm commodities. Beef prices at Chi- 
cago on June 25, 1930, were from $2 to 
$3.50 per 100 weight lower than a year 
ago. There was substantially the same 
decline in the price of pork. |The 
dairy industry is on the rocks wilh a 
glutted market and rapidly falling prices. 
Cotton prices continue to decline. Poul- 
try and egg prices have failen to new 
low levels. 

The slump in the prices of these sta- 
ple farm products spells disaster to 
the American farmers. Prevailing prices 
are far below the cost of production. 
And this fall in the prices of farm com- 
modities was during the first year of 
the Hoover Administration and during 
the first year the Hoover Federal farm 


marketing act was in operation. Ob-| 
viously, the Hoover farm relief pro- 
gram has failed to stabilize prices of 
farm products, and farm values have 


steadily fallen from the day President 
Hoover signed his pet farm relief meas- 
ure, although the Federal Farm Board 
was given $500,000,000 of Government 
money with which ¢o stabilize farm com- 
modities. 

I am convinced the Federal Farm 
Board has in good faith endeavored to 
stabilize farm commodity prices, but 
their efforts have so far signally failed 
because the law they are administering 
is a milk-and-water measure and wholly 
inadequate to accomplish the purposes 
for which it was enacted. The ultimate 
failure of the Federal farm marketing 
act is inevitable because it is, built 
around a plan that is impractical and 
unworkable. It does not go to the root 
of the problem. It does not reach the 
seat of the disease. It is not a constitu- 
tiondl treatment. But a salve or surface 
ointment. It is essentially a makeshift 
measure. 

When Mr. Hoover in his campaign for 
the presidency promised to call Congress 
in special session to enact legislation 
that would place agriculture on an eco- 
nomic equality with industry, I believe 
he was sincere and acting in good faith. 
I think he intended to carry out his 
promise; but when Congress convened 
the representatives of the manufacturing 
classes took charge and proceeded to 
write, not a genuine farm relief bill, 
but a counterfeit measure that would 
not even begin to solve the farm prob- 
lem, 


Representative Fort 
Called Author of Bill 


Now, the President is a great engi- 


neer, a master of finance, and a captain 
of industry, but he has never under- 


stood and does not now understand the 
farm problem. I say this with all due 
respect for President Hoover. His train- 
ing and experience was along lines fai 
remoyed from agriculture. He was ab- 
sent from the United States so long and 


Jor occasion to study the causes that 
were sapping the life of agriculture. 
| As the President was not a specialist 
'on agricultural subjects, prudence should 
have suggested that in framing his ag- 
ricultural policies he should consult the 
leaders of the agricultural classes, and 
the Senators and Representatives that 
came from agricultural States and who 
were familiar with the agricultural prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, President Heover 
did not do this, but allowed the avowed 
enemies of adequate farm relief legisla- 
tion to write the farm relief bill. 
President Hoover turned down the ad- 
vice of Senator Borah and other leading 
western Republicans who understood the 
farm problem. The President commis- 
sioned the Representatives and Senators 
from the cities and from the great manu- |} 
facturing districts to write the long} 
promised farm relief bill. Of course,! 


their constituents were interested in not|* 


increasing the price of food products. | 
and the men who formulated the Hoover} 
farm relief bill saw to it that the bill | 
would not do the thing the 
wanted it to accomplish. 
Representative Fort, of New Jersey. | 
who according to reports, does not have | 
a single farmer in his district, was the | 


farmers! 


/ chief author of the Hoover farm bill. It | 
could not have been conceived in or 


brought forth from a mind more hostile 
to genuine farm relief legislation. The 
Congressional Record will show that 
since he entered Congress he has been an 
aggressive opponent of every major legis- | 
lative proposal advocated by the farming 
classes for the rehabilitation of agricul- 
ture. It was a fatal mistake for Presi- 
dent Hoover to intrust to the representa- 
tives of the industrial and commercia! 
classes the writing of the law that was 
intended to place agriculture on a parity 
with other industries. : 


Marketing Act 


In Operation for Year 


Think of it, the Federal farm market- 
ing act has been in operation for a year, 
and during that year the American farm- 
ers have suffered a loss of more than a 
$1,009,000,000 from the decline in the 
market value of farm commodities. 
President Hoover and the eastern Re- 
publicans forced this spurious measure 
on the American farmers over their | 
protest, and in spite of their warning | 
that it could not accomplish the desired | 
results because of its inherent weakness. 

This Hoover farm relief measure was | 
conceived in the womb of industrialism, | 
and its framers must have known from 
the beginning that it was a makeshift 
and could not possibly rehabilitate agri- 


culture and place it on an economic 
equality with industry. President 
Hoover, not understanding the farm 
problem and having an industrial and 


commercial mind, allowed the industrial 
and commercial interests in the east to 
work this counterfeit farm bill off on 
the American farmers. By this time the 
President must be convinced that he was 
poorly advised and that his farm pro- 
gram has practically ended in failure. 

The members of the Farm Board have 
practically confessed the failure of th® 
Hoover.farm marketing act. They have 


provisions as to wheat and other major 


the country begging the American 
farmers to produce less, and Secretary 
| Hyde adds that the farmers should eat 
what they produce. 

This is statesmanship and farm relief 


with a vengeance, The Farm Board is 
leaving wheat to fight its own battle, 


| and the Board announces that it will take 
no further action to support the price of 
wheat, except to advise a reduction of 
jthe acreage in the future. If this is all 
the Hoover Farm Board can do to help 
the American farmers, they do not need 
$500,000,000 Government money to ad- 
vise the farmers to reduce production. 

In effect, the members of the Federal 


do nothing to stabilize the price of wheat 
and several other major farm commodi- 
ties, except to advise the farmers to pro- 


duce less, and it seems to me that this 
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Bureau of Mines Is Now Prepared to Turn Out 2,000,000 
Cubic Feet a Month at Less Than One Cent 
Per Cubic Foot 





The Government helium plant in Texas 
established a new output record in May 
and also reduced production costs, ac- 
cording to a statement on July 17 by the 
Bureau Mines, which operates the 
plant. 

The statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in fall 
text: 

The Government helium production 
plant at Soncy, near Amarillo, Tex., 
produced during May the largest quan- 
tity of helium ever turned out in one 
month by any helium plant. During the 
month the plant produced 1,230,350 cubic 
feet of the nonflammable gas used in 
airships, containing 97.93 per cent, or 
204,900 cubic feet of the element, 
helium. The operating costs, per 


of 


cubic feet of helium produced, were the | 


lowest on record, and far below any cost 

figures deemed attainable by specialists 

in helium production a few years ago. 
The month also saw the completion, 





Six Springs Hatchery, shown above, located at 
Moscow, Pa., is one of the largest in the eastern sec- 
Here baby trout are received 
from Federal hatcheries and are kept until they are 


Record Claimed in May - | 
| By Government Helium Plant 


United States Bureau of Fisheries 
from one year to;eighteen months old. They are then 
about six inches in length and are removed to be 
placed in streams as the final step in the cooperative 


stocking program. 
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New York Firms Adopt 
, Plans to Avoid Idleness 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ployes are shifted from their regular po- 
sitions to any opening available about 
the plant. It may be similar work in 
another department or a totaliy different 
| line. 
Shift to Maintenance Work 
“This year a number of factories have 
been placing their employes on repair, 


- ; maintenance or construction work to 
As the first .unit would supply present! keep them busy, when ordinarily such 
demands, completion of the second unit! work would wait until a greater nee 
| was allowed to await operating experi- arose and be done by outside help. In 
ence under the conditiond: at. Amartilo. the a ee en See are a 
As a result, the second unit, completed regular policy with some companies, 


|to meet the needs of the Army and Navy 


1,000 ; Present. 


testing, and preliminary operation of the | 


second separation unit of the plant. 
Although production exceeded the 

largest month’s output of the Govern- 

ment’s Fort Worth helium plant, which 


formerly supplied the Army and Navy, 
and also exceeds any previous month’s 
production at the Amarillo or any other 
plant, the operatiog was at only about 
60 per cent of the plant’s capacity when 
both units are in continuous operation. 
The output of the Amarillo plant is lim- 
ited by the demands of the Army and 
Navy for helium rather than by its ca- 


pacity to produce. 
Net Operating 
Costs Are Reduced 


The gross operating costs for May, 
abandoned their efforts to administer its| Which represent the current expenditures 
from the United States Treasury to op- 
farm commodities und are running over erate and maintain the plant and gas 
field and to cover supervjsory expenses 


in Washington, were $13,146.86 or $10.91 
per 
produced. 


There was a 


plant’s residue gas during the month. 


Deducting this return from the gross | 
operating cost, gives a net operating | 
cost of $9,352.11 or $7.76 per 1,000 cubic | 
Production of 
an equivalent amount of helium at the 
Fort Worth plant, even when its costs | 
were the lowest, required expend#tres | 


feet of contained helium. 


of over $30,000. 


At the May costs, helium to fill one of 
now 
: : being built for the Navy could be pro- 
Farm Board are saying that they can| duced by the Amarillo plants with net ex- 


the 6,500,000 cubic foot airships 


penditures from the Treasury of about 
$50,000. 


Work toward the acquirement of gas 
reserves and erection of a plant at Amar- 


1,000 cubic feet of contained helium 
return to the 
Treasury of $3,794.75 from sale of the 


brand of advice ought not to cost $500,-| illo was started by the Bureau of Mines 
000,000, If the Hoover Federal farm | early in 1926 when it was apparent that 
marketing act cannot be made to work the supply of gas for the Fort Worth 


fon wheat, it cannot be made workable on 
any other major farm product. | 





Illinois Offers to Lend 
| Funds to Start Waterway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
over and complete the Illinois waterway,” 
|}Governor Emmerson said, “and conse- 
quently the Government will not have 
any money for the project until next 
Spring. So the State was asked to ad- 
vance $2,000,000. 

“The State is anxious to expedite com- 
pletion of the waterway and has no ob- 
jection to advancing $2,000,000, but we 
must be certain such a loan would con- 
form the law and that the money 
would be refunded. 

“The State has just about enough 
money left to pay indebtedness and 
build bridges over the waterway,” the 
Governor continued. “The attorney gen- 
eral and the Government are agreed that 
the State must build the bridges, a dozen 


+ 
tO 


of them. Perhaps two might be con- 
structed by the highway department 
and the other 10 out of the waterway 
fund. 


“Under the Federal law, the Govern-| 
ment has a perfect right to borrow the 
money from the State, having more lee- 
way than the State in such matters. We 
want to protect the State of Illinois and 
safeguard the money, but it would be a 
great advantage for the Government to 
push the waterway work this Fall and 
Winter and early next Spring. | 

“There are a number of intricate legal 
matters for the attorney general to con-! 
sider in the project, but everything at| 
the conference indicated a desire on the} 
part of the Government to push the 
work along. The steps taken must be 
fairly considered and it must be 
certain they conform to the law. 

“One of the assets to the State will be 
land owned along the banks for indus- 
trial sites. I have not yet given con- 
sideration to whether it should be sold 
or leased, but it would not surprise me 
to see many great industries started 
along the waterway, as there is good 
railroad service to the communities along 
the route and also coal in a number of 
the nearby counties. 

“Delay in transferring the waterway 
to the Government will mean not only an 
expense to the State of the cost of main- 
taining the present waterway organiza- 


made 


plant was failing. The Cliffside 
ture of the Amarillo gas field was then 
known to produce gas of 1% per 
helium content. In 1927 
contract and option covering 
acres of land on the Cliffside structure 
was entered into by the Government. 
This was followed by the exercise of the 
option and other contracts and purchases 
which give the Government control of 
the gas in about 50,000 acres of land. 


The reserve of gas in the structure, and | 


the Government’s control over it,.assure 
the Army and Navy an adequate supply 
of helium for many years. 

Drilling of wells to supply the Amarillo 
plant was started in February, 1928; 


struc- 


cent | 
an operating 
20,000 





in the following July, construction of the | 


pipe line from the Cliffside structure to 
the plant site was started and 
tract was awarded for erection of the 
plant buildings. The first separation 
unit of the plant was placed in produc- 
tion in April, 1929. Since that time 
efficiency of the plant has steadily in- 
creased and there has been a marked re- 
duction in operating costs. 


Plant Designed for 
Two Separation Units 


a con- | 


| 


The plant was designed for an initia! | 


installation of two separation units, with 
buildings and auxiliary equipment to ac- 
commodate a third unit when needed. 


« 





ping work on a partly-completed proj- 
ect temporarily.” 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, stated orally on July 17, that he 
had received no word from Governor 
Emmerson, of Illinois, regarding his re- 
quest for an advancement by that State 
of $2,000,000 to be used in starting work 
on the Illinois waterway project, which 
is to connect the Mississippi River with 
the Great Lakes. 

The new rivers and harbors 
thorized an appropriation of 





act au- 
7,500,000 


|for completing the Illinois River water- 


way project, but tne funds were not 
made immediately available,and for that 
reason Secretary Huriey recently re- 
quested Governor Emmerson to make an 


advance of $2,000,000 so that the work | 


could be undertaken at once, by the 
Army Engineers in cooperation with the 
Illinois State authorites. 

Secretary Hurley stated on July 17 
that he did not know if the State of IIli- 
nois was permitted by its laws to make 
the advance, but that the Federal Gov- 


hort periods that he had no opportunity) tion but also the disadvantage of stof-]|ernment can legally accept it if made. 


{ peterned here so seldom and for such 





while others maintain a minimum force 
of 


in 


in May, is even superior to the first 
one in operating efficiency. 

With the second unit completed the 
plant has a capacity of 24,000,000 cubic | 
feet of helium per year, which is ampie 


with the definite idea 
as production varies 
ments.” 

Of the remaining methods, that of re- 
ducing prices or manufacturing at cost 
was resorted to by only nine firms. 
RY, 5, 
only as a scientific curiosity in labora- 
tories. Probably the total quantity iso- 
lated in the whole world did not exceed 
100 cubic feet and the cost of producing 
it was from $1,700 to $2,000 per cubic 
foot. Now the Bureau of Mines is pre- 
pared to produce it at the rate of 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet per month at operating 
‘osts well below 1 cent per cubic foot. 


shifting them 
the depart- 


when the Navy*’s two new 6,500,000 
cubic-foot ships are completed. When the ! 
plant has a demand that justifies op- 
eration of both units continuously, op- 
erating costs, per 1,000 cubic feet of 
helium, will be much lower than at 


The entire development of production 
of helium has occurred since 1917. Prior | 
to that time helium had been obtained 
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when- 


BATHING SUITS WE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the days of cover- 
all bathing suits, packing house bacon was put 
in huge vats and cured in a “pickle” consisting 
of salt, sugar, saltpeter and water. The method 
was scarcely different from that which most 
every farmer or local butcher employed. The 
biggest drawback was that the meat became 
soaked with moisture; and even with the long 
time and hot smoking temperature required, 
it was at best difficult to firm up the meat to 
give it the proper texture. The butcher called it 
“bacon.” The Jess euphemistic, ‘‘sow-belly.” 
With characteristic Armour endeavor always 
to improve Armour products and service to the 
American public, Armour and Company set 
out to produce a firmer and milder flavored 
than 
pickle curing. 


bacon was possible by old-fashioned 

Step by step improvements were made in 
the curing process. Year by year Armour’s 
Star Bacon became more of a favorite—at first 
largely as a breakfast standby. Then it began 
to appear in sandwiches, in fancy luncheon 
dishes, Any 
familiar with the meat business’ would have 


in smart supper menus. man 
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More Markets to Be Included - 


In Tobacco Grading Service 


Department of Agriculture Announces New 
Posts Established in Georgia, Florida, 
Virginia and North Carolina 





The 


service 


Federal-State tobacco grading 
in the Atlantic States will be 
extended to several more markets this 
year, it was stated at the Department 
of Agriculture July 17. Federal graders 
will be placed at new posts in Georgia, 
Florida, Virginia, and North Caroiina. 

The service has proved to be popular 
and has had beneficial effects of prices 
and on preparation of tobacco for mar- 
ket, the Department said, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The official tobacco grading service in 
the Atlantic coast States, sponsored last 
year by the United Stafes Department 
ee 
When this was done, the report stated, 
“it was to secure enough business to 
maintain the regular forces on the pay 
roll. This meant that regular prices 
were pulled down to a lower level, some- 
ttimes so low that only the cost of labor 


and materials was covered with no al- 
lowance for overhead or profit.” 
Unemployment figures for cities and 


counties in eight States, representing a 
total population of ‘ 2, indicate 
that there were 118,286, or 2.6 per cent, 
out of work, according to the statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
July 17. Cities and towns in Michigan 
and New York reported the highest per- 
centage of unemployment at this time, it 
was stated. 
3 Per Cent in New York 

In New York State, 38 towns and 
cities, with a total population of 1,900,- 
134 people. reported 59,979, or a little 
more than 3 per cent, out of work, it was 
shown, while 17 towns and cities in Mich- 
igan, with a combined population of 
368.201, reported 12,185, or 3.3 per cent 
unemployed, 

Two counties in Texas reported no 
one out of work, it was stated, while a 
combined population of 28 counties in 
that State, with a total population of 
574,872 reported 10,483 or about 1.8 per 
cent jobless. Other States and the num- 
ber of unemployed reported at this time 
were: 








Towa, 576,511, unemployed, 9,051; 
Washington, 267,825, unemployed, 9,711; 
Illinois, 256.292, unemployed, 5,498; 


Georgia, 301,442, unemployed, 7,286; and 
South Carolina, “179,655, unemployed, 
4,093. 


? 


we 


RE 


of Agriculture and various State mar- 
keting divisions, will be conducted at nu- 
merous new markets in the marketing 
season of 1930-31, it is announced by the 
Department. 

Douglas and Tifton, Ga., and Live Oak, 
Fla., are the most recent eastern mar- 
kets to apply for official graders. Last 
year the Virginia markets where official 
tobacco grading service was available 
were South Hill, "“wnchburg, and Farm- 
ville. This year Federal graders will be 
stationed at these same markets and also 
at South Boston and Danville, the latter 
the largest market in the State and one 
of the important selling points for flue- 
cured tobacco. Petersburg and Black- 
stone are also under consideration. In 
North Carolina only one small market, 
Smithfield, was served in 1929. This 
year the service will be available at 
Smithfield, Williamston, Tarboro, and 
probably at one or more of the latger 
markets. 

That the service proved popular last 
year is indicated by the long distance 
many growers hauled their crop to have 
it officially graded and by the number 
of calls for grading service that have 
been made recently. It was clearly 
shown last year that official grading not 
only had a_ beneficial effect on prices 
received by growers, but also stimulated 
better preparation of the tobacco for 
market. This phase of service was 
largely responsible for the support of the 
tobacco grading service by the tobacco 
trade. Approximately 11,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco was graded officially in the 
1929-30 season. Department officials an- 
ticipate that at least five times that 
amount will be graded this vear. 





Low Duty on Machinery 
Is Continued by Poland 


The special duty reductions of 35 per 
cent of the normal tariff rate granted 
on the basis of licenses issued by the 
Polish minister of finance on importa- 
tion into Poland of machinery and equip- 
ment not manufactured in Poland will 
remain in effect until Dee. 31, 1930, ac- 
cording to a radiogram from Commer- 
cial Attache Clayton Lane at Warsaw, 
received at the Department of Com- 
merce. 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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SHOCK-PROOF? 





said, a year or two ago, “Star Bacon has arrived 
* . 


—let it alone.”’ 


But not Armour. Restless to better all previ- 


ous bests, Afmoypr started to study bacon cur- 


ing methods anew. More than a half century 


of experience and a year’s experiment in stock 


‘ - 
ig, in smoking 


eS? 


selection, in curit 


were thrown 


into the subject. Out of it came a reward far 


beyond our earlier hopes ... the development 


of the revolutionary ‘‘double-f”’ 


*Fixed* Flavor.”’ 


process of 


“Fixed* Flavor’? was introduced in March. 


The response was immediate and 


remarkable 


—a tribute that the American public is always 


ready to confer upon anybody who produces a 


better product. 


The heart of the ‘“double-f”’ 


process is 


Armour’s new method of curing and smoking. 


The ingredients of the curing pickle, the time 


and temperature of the cure, these have been 


brought to perfection. The texture, flavor, and 


the uniformity of both texture and flavor of 


the new Armour’s Star Bacon reach heights 


never considered possible in the old-fashioned 


bathing-suit days. 


President 


tHe NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR *2 COMPANY 


U.S. A. 
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AvuTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Decline Is Shown | Rising Demand in June Shown 


Is Urged by Chairman of Farm Board) InFaetory Work 


In Pennsylvania Report of Federal Agency Shows Curtailment of General 





Mr. Legge Says Producers’ Marketing Agencies Must Avoid Contro- 
versy in Order to Combat Organized Private Interests and 


To Protect Control of Agriculture 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 


. but among the leaders of various cooper- 
ative groups. The team work must begin 
with the local producers of a commodity 
and continue through State and regional 
associations to the national cooperative 

‘sales agency if collective action is to 
prove effective. Competition and con- 
troversy among cooperatives only serve 
to create doubt in the minds of farmers 
and to strengthen the hand of those who 
are trying to block the program intended 
to put agricultural producers in control 
of their own industry. I’ve said this be- 
fore but I think it will bear repeating: 
“One of the surpluses that has given 
us the most trouble has been that of farm 
leaders.” I might add, this surplus is 
not confined to any one section of the 
country. ; 

Thoroughly organized, farmers will be 
in position to adjust production to the 
potential demand and engage in effec- 
tive merchandising of their crops. In 
doing this they will only be following in 
the footsteps of other groups. 


are well organized. The one way to meet 
organization in buying is with organiza- 
tion selling. Unless farmers are willing 
to get together and adopt business 
methods now employed in other lines 
there is scant hope of them bettering 
their financial standing. We realize there 
are many difficulties in the way of effec- 
tive cooperation but I believe, that the 
time is at hand when the good sense of 
the average farmer will convince him 
that it is to his interest to work with, not 
against, his neighbor and that is all 
there is to cooperation. 

You perhaps would like to have me 
tell you something of what the Farm 
Board has been doing in the year it has 
beén trying to help agriculture. The law 
provides that it shall deal with farmers 
through their cooperative organizations 
and not as individuals. Recognizing the 
importance of organization the Board 
from the outset has centered its efforts 
on aiding producers to get in position to 
reap the benefits of collective action, both 
in producing and marketing their crops. 
Accordingly, we are assisting various 
existing cooperative groups—each han- 
dling a particular commodity, such as 
grain, cotton, wool, livestock and other 
products of the farm—to organize na- 
tional cooperative sales agencies for the 
unified marketing of those commodities. 
These central commodity associations, 
made up of State, regional and local 

| associations, are being formed by the 
| cooperatives, not to set aside the law of 
supply and demand and artificially raise 
prices to the consumers as some critics 
would have thd public believe, but to en- 
gage in a merchandising program that 
reflects prices to their grower members 
in harmony with the actual value of the 
products based on the potential buying 
demand. 


Board Attempting 
To Assist Farmers 


One thing to be borne in mind is that 
what we are doing is to assist farmers in 
setting up their own cooperative organi- 
izations and not doing the job for them. 
These central associations are owned and 
controlled by the cooperatives that form 
them. They are the marketing agencies 
of the farmers and not in any sense Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

National cooperative agencies have 
been organized by cooperatives as fol- 
lows: Farmers National Grain Corpo- 
ration, National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
rations; American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, National Livestock Market- 
ing Association and National Pecan 
Marketing Association. 

These agencies are being established 
by the cooperatives, with Farm Board 
assistance, to merchandise the products 
of their member associations in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Capper- 
Volstead Act of 1922 and the agricul- 
tural marketing act. It is hoped that 
producers, through them, will gain con- 
trol of a sufficient volume of the various 
commodities to have bargaining power 
in marketing them. Great care has been 
taken to see that these farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled agencies are set 
up on a sound financial basis so that they 
may grow in strength and in time be in 
position to take care of themselves with- 
out further assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Board is working with other co- 
operative groups, such as those handling 
dairy products, tobacco, potatoes, apples, 
rice, fruits and vegetables, looking to the 
development of central cooperative sales 
programs for those commodities. 

On invitation of the Farm Board, co- 
operatives representative of the pro- 
ducers of five commodities, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the agricul- 
tural marketing act, have established ad- 
visory commodity committees as follows: 
Dairy products, wool and mohair, wheat, 
cotton and livestock. 

Cooperatives handling the following 
commodities received financial assistance 
from the Board: Apples, beans, citrus 
fruits, cotton, dairy products, grain, 
honey, livestock, poultry and eggs, 
grapes and raisins, rice, sour cherries, 
tobacco, wheat and wool and mohair. 

Grain and cotton cooperatives were 
assisted by the Farm Board in setting 
up stabilization corporations to deal with 
emergencies confronted in marketing 
the 1929 wheat and cotton crops. 

The chief interest of you people gath- 
ered here today, I take it, is in the grain 
marketing program which a majority of 
the grain cooperatives of the country 
have developed with the assistance of the 
Farm Board. This program is designed 
to meet the requirements of the agricul- 
tural | marketing act and bring about 
equality for grain growers in compari- 
son with other industries by limiting 
speculation, minimizing inefficiency and 
waste in distribution, effecting organized 
effort among growers and measurably 
preventing and controlling surpluses. 

_ The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion is a Capper-Volstead cooperative. 
It has an authorized capital of $10,000,- 
000 with 25 stockholders, representing 
over 2,000 elevator units and pools, em- 
bracing more than 125,000 producers, 
These cooperatives last year handled ]e- 
cally upward of 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in addition to other grains. The 
Farmers National has headquarters in 
Chicago with branches at the principal 
grain marketing centers throughout this 
country and an export department that 
is engaged actively in reaching foreign 
markets. 
by the grain cooperatives with the assist- 


ance of the Farm Board and has the| production of this commodity be ad-| er 


rather close connie) and guidance of the 
since it is being financed in part. 
with Federal funds. . 


Great care was taken to make sure it! because w 


For the} 
most part those who buy farm products | 


This corporation was set up| 











basis and the Board hopes that in a rea- 
sonable length of time the Farmers Na 
tional will be able to conduct its affairs 
on the initiative of its own management 
duly chosen by its member cooperatives. 

The Farmers National is a grain mer- 
chandising agency for members in every 
sense of the word and can handle for non- 
members as much as for members. It 
buys and sells grain much the same way 
as any successful grain merchant would 
do. It is not a pool, though some of its 
stockholder cooperatives provide pooling 
facilities for their producer members. In 
its contract with its members the corpo- 
ration agrees to sell the grain for them 
or. purchase it. If the grain is sold, /the 
most approved methods are observed to 
get the best possible price. 

Only a nominal amount of required 
finances are obtained from the Federal 


Farm Board by the Farmers National. | 


In cash grain transactions the larger per 
cent of the money is secured from com- 
mercial banks. The corporation makes 
revolving fund loans to member coopera- 
tives for the purchase of cash grain. 
Associations that desire to finance their 
grower members must obtain primary 
loans fromr commercial banks or inter- 
mediate credit banks. These loans may 
be suppleemnted by the Farmers Na- 
tional with funds borrowed from the 
Farm Board, the purpose being to en- 
able the association to make greater ad- 
vances to its producer members than 
otherwise would be practicable. Such 
loans are made on grain in storage 
against which warehouse receipt or sto- 
rage tickets can be issued insuring safe- 
keeping and delivery. 


Control of Storage 
At Terminal Markets 


Ultimately, the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation will control a large 
amount of storage at terminal markets 
and at advantageous shipping points. 
For the present it is leasing the storage 
it requires with the exception of a smail 
amount that has been purchased, Grain 
taken over by the Farmers National will 
be handled through the terminals in the 
same manner as to conditioning and im- 
proving the grades asait would be by any 
successful grain merchant. The same is 
true of grain for export. The corpora- 
tion will undertake to provide storage for 
its members and assist them in carrying 
out the best practices in making the 
grain ready for sale under the most 
favorable circumstances, 

Thus it will be seen that the policies 
of the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion are not revolutionary, but are born 
of experience. The advantages of such 
an operation to the cooperatives is that 
the profits in merchandising grain will 
accrue to the grower. It is a marketing 
system owned and controlled by the grow- 
ers. Moreover, the volume handled will 


'give prestige to the corporation and en- 
‘able it to appeal to buyers as a source of 





| 





supply regardless of where they may be 
located or what their requirements may 
be. Handling so large a part of the 
crop should enable substantial economies, 
and these in turn will accrue to the grow- 
ers. In the natural evoluation of the 
operations of this large cooperative, it 
is inevitable that it will be a substantial 
factor in bringing about more orderly 
marketing, and will have a telling effect 
in stabilizing prices. 

In handling the grain of the farmer, 
three options are provided: 

1. He may sell for cash in the com- 
petitive market on the day of delivery. 

2. He may store, receive an advance, 
and sell whenever he wishes during the 
crop marketing year. 

3. He may enter a pool and take the 
average price that is received by all 
growers in the pool. 

The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion has a marketing contract with its 
members, and for the most part member 
cooperatives have a similar contract with 
their grower members. The matter of 
marketing agreements has been rather a 
sore point in some cases. It is inevitable, 
however, that contract marketing from 
the grower to the national cooperative 
sales agency will come about, for it will 
be found a necessary part of the machin- 
ery in facilitating the ends that the 
Farmers National is designed to reach. 
With the three operations referred to, 
there is no good reason why any grower 
or cooperative should not enter into such 
a marketing agreement, especially when 
it is further provided that during each 
year there is a period during which de- 
livery under the agreement may be 
waived for that year. 


Farmer Owned 
And Controlled Agencies 


This farmer owned and controlled na- 
tional grain marketing ntaghinery has 
been set up by the grain cooperatives 
with the approval and assistance of the 
Farm Board. Its services are available 
to any farmer who is willing to cooper- 
ate with his neighbors. The Farm Board 
is prepared to extend to the Farmers Na- 
tional every encouragement and aid 
authorized by the agricultural market- 
ing act and which appear to be in the 
interest of the grower. 

One thing done to ease the depressed 
situation when the new wheat‘ crop began 
moving to market was to announce that 
the holdings of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, which represent 1929 wheat, 
will not be sold in the coming months 
when farmers will be marketing their 
1930 crop unless prices rise to the devel 
at which stabilization purchases were 
made and in no event in a way to depress 
prices» The Farm Board also is lending 
encouragement to the movement among 
farmers to withhold wheat from market 
to prevent congestion at the terminals. 
Both actions are calculated to have a 
beneficial effect on the market. 

Turning now to the question of pro- 
duction, the Farm Board is convinced 
that agriculture will never be on a profit- 
able basis until farmers, like those in 
other industries, adjust their output, 
quantity and quality as well, to potential 
market requirements, at the same time, 
of course, doing what they can to extend 
and expand those markets. With 6,500,- 
000 farm units unorganized and produc- 
ing blindly this cannot be accomplished. 
But with farmers organized and coopera- 
tively minded, together with accurate 
market and crop outlook information, we 
believe it not only entirely possible but 
probable that it can be brought about 
on an equitable basis. 

In the case of your major crop, wheat, 
the Farm Board is recommending that 


justed as nearly as possible to a domes- 
tic market basis through a gradual re- 
duction in acreage. 


We are doing this} message stated, and 
e do not believe the world mar-! was requested. 


Twas constructed on a strong financial? ket offers a profitable price to the Ameri- 


can grower. The best information we 
have is to the effect that the present low 
world wheat price level will not be ma- 
terially improved in several years. The 
chief competing foreign countries have 
the advantage over our growers of cheap 
land, cheap labor and cheap water trans- 
| portation. So long as this country pro- 
|duces wheat far in excess of its own 
|market requirements the price for the 
entire crop will be determined largely by 
the price received for that sold abroad. 
Congress has voted protection of 42 cents 
a bushel on wheat, but with a big suxplus 
grown each year this tariff does ot baw 
much beneficial effect on the domestic 
market. 


Foreign Nations Have 
‘Antidumping’ Laws 

During the many years in which this 
| agricultural problem has been so actively 
discussed, perhaps the most popular 
| theory developed was that in some@man- | 
ner the exportable surplus raised could 
be segregated and disposed of in a way 
|that would not influence the price level | 
of what was consumed in the domestic 
field. Various methods have been dis- 
cussed for doing this, such as the equali- 
zation fee, the export debenture, etc. The | 
fundamental trouble with all such plans | 
jis that apparently they will not work. | 
Practically every nation in the world has 
enacted “antidumping” laws. Taking 
“wheat as an illustration, practically 
every one of them made it perfectly | 
plain that they will not permit the sale| 
of wheat for consumption in competition 
with the wheat of their own growers at 
prices lower than the prices the wheat 
was sold for in the country in which it 
was raised. To illustrate this, a few 
months ago the French government of- 
fered a bonus or subs‘dy on the export of | 
wheat of which they had a surplus, Ger- 
many, to which some of this wheat was 
being shipped, promptly raised her tariff 
in an amount equivalent to the bonus be- 
Ing paid by France. In passing this regu- 
lation, the German government went fur- 
ther and provided a severe penalty to be 
imposed in the event of anyone selling 
wheat in Germany on a dumping basis, 
and their. interpretation of the word 
“dumping” is the selling of wheat 
competition with the German wheat 
growers at a less price than the grain 
brings in the country of origin, allowing, | 
of course, for the transportaiton and cost! 
of delivery. { 


Of this we cannot complain as our 
own country has a very similar law 
covering the same proposition. ‘ Under 
our tariff law American producers are 
protected so that when farmers of an- 
other country are paid a bonus by their | 
own government ©6n an exported “farm 
product, our duty on that particular 
commodity is automatically increased by 
the amount of the bonus. Therefore, in 
seeking a solution of the wheat surplus 
problem, it is my judgment that we 
might as well abandon any theory which 
contemplates selling abroad at prices 
lower than those currently prevailing in 
this country. 


The program I wish to recommend is 
a gradual slowing down with the object 
of eventually balancing domestic pro- 
duction with domestic consumption. If 
and when this is done the tariff of 42 
—_ a bushel will become fully effec. 
ive. 

Growers of Northwest 
Asked to Reduce Crops 


Last Spring we asked the growers of 
the Northwest to reduce their wheat 
acreage 10 per cent and suggested other 
uses to which most of the land thus 
taken out of wheat production could bc 
put. The campaign was given hearty 
support by farm organizations and some 
of the business men’s organizations. 
Farmers responded in a degree that was 
gratifying, although the reduction was 
not as much as was requested, and a 
fair start has been made. I have just 
come from a series of meetings in the 
Winter wheat States of the Southwest 
where facts as to the world wheat situa- 
tion were laid before growers with the 
recommendation they reduce their acre- 
age at planting time this. year. There 
iS some opopsition to the curtailment 
program in that area but we are hope- 
ful the campaign will bring results when 
farmers have had time to think over the 
facts. 

_ Now that you have first hand informa- 
tion of the program I believe you will 
agree with me that the Farm Board is 
trying to help agriculture in a sound; 
practical way to get on its feet and take 
its place alongside other industries. 
There is nothing of government in busi- 
ness or price fixing in the program but 
there is opportunity for farmers, if they 
Ee willing to cooperate and pull to- 

ether, to get organized so that collec- 

tively they can protect themselves in. a 
system where nearly everybody else is 
highly organized. 

_ Before farmers pay too much atten- 
tion to those who are criticizing the co- 
operative marketing program we would 
like to suggest that they study the mo- 
tive behind that opposition. When those 
who in the past have been handling ag- 
ricultural products sebscribe huge sums 
of money to fight the efforts of farm- 
ers to im»rove ’**~ marketing system by 
organizing their own machinery it is 
well to figure out for yourselves whethez 
these people, notwithstanding what they 
say publicly, are engaged in this cam- 
paign to protect the interests of the 
farmer or to protect their own inter- 
ests, 

The agricultural marketing act directs 
ow 

















Use of North Platte River 
For Irrigation Requested 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, July 17. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, has been requested by 
Governor Arthur J. Weaver to releasc 


the natural flow of the North Platte 
River to irrigators whose crops are ia 
danger from lack of water. 

In a telegram to the Secretary, Gov- 
ernor Weaver stated that during the last 
half of June the Government diverted 
the natural flow in lieu of storage, and 
that this natural flow belonged to the | 
irrigators and would have reached them | 
during the first 10 days of July. 

An equal amount of water, the gov-,| 
nor said, should now be released “to! 
compensate for water wrongfully di- | 
verted.” The situation is serious, the | 
immediate saat 


| 





|chiefly to increases in the activity of | 





Wage Payments Also Drop 
6 Per Cent Between May 
And June, Reservé State- 
ment Reveals 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


For Certain Types of Labor 


Industrial Activity Co 
Over Most 


ntinued During Month 
of Country 





City improvement programs, highway 
construction, agricultural activity and 


public utility work resulted in an in-! 
creased demand for certain, classes of | 


labor but the crtailment of industria! 
activity continued, a survey of the em- 


industry had more workers in June than: ployment situation for the month of June 


May; the whole group, however, reported 
smaller wage payments. The cigar and 
tobacco industry, on the other hand, 
showed gains in employment and wage 
payments, 

The chemical industry as a whole re- 
ported a slight addition to its working 
force, owing to more workers being} 
taken on by the coke and petroleum re- 
fining industries; nevertheless, the vo}- 
ume of wages paid was about 1 per! 
cen? smalley than in May, The group 
comprising leather and rubber products 
showed declines both in the number of 
workers and pay rolls; leather tanners 
showed a slight gain in both, and fac- 
tories making rubber tires and goods | 
employed nearly 3 per cent more men 
than in May, though their wage pay- | 
ments declined almost 5 per cent. 

The paper and printing group showed | 
a slight increase in employment but a 





decline in wage payments, the latter pe- | 
ing caused by the drop in paper and! 
wood pulp and printing and publishing, | 
since paper boxes had an appreciable 
gain. 

Employment and wage payments in 
the group composing stone, clay and| 
glass products were noticeably smaller 
in June than May, the sharpest decline 
occurring in the glass industry. The 
lumber group, on the contrary, showed 
gains over the preceding month, owing 


lumber and planing mills. 
Yearly Comparison 

Comparéd with :. year ago, seven ou’ 
of nine groups had fewer workers an 
smaller pay rolls, indicating a lower rate 
of operation this year than last. The 
most pronounced decrease occurred in 
the groups comprisifig metal, textile, 
lumber, and stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts. The general indexes for all manu- 
facturing industries in Pennsylvania in 
June stood at 93.5 per cent of the 1923-25 | 
average for employment and 90.7 per cent 
for wage payments. 

Delaware factories showed a decline 
of 2 per cent in employment and nearly 
3 per cent in wage payments between 
May and June. The number of employe- 
hours worked also dropped about 1 per| 
cent, the sharpest decline being in metal 
products and the largest increase occur- | 
ring in lumber products. 

Among the city areas, only Wilkes-| 
Barre and Williamsport showed gains 
over the preceding month in both em- 
ployment and wage payments. The Lan- 
caster area also had a fractional increase 
in factory pay rolls, and Scranton in 
employment. The majority of the in- 
dustrial areas had fewer workers and 
smaller pay rolls in June this year than 
last. 
ae 
the Farm Board to help farmers in co- 
operative action. We are going to do 
everything in our power under that law. 
But what we can do will be of little 
permanent value unless the farmers 
themselves want to be helped and are 
ready to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility for cooperative organization 
and management. The success of the 
program isn’t going to depend so much 
on what the Farm Board does as on the 
willingness of farmers to act collectively. 








by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor states. 

(That portion of the survey dealing 
with the district classified as New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, East North Cen- 


tral, West North Central, South Atlantic, ; 


East South Central and West South 
Central was published in the issue of 
July 17. The balance of the report is 
published in this issue in full text.) 


A 


Mountain District 
[Including the States of New Mexico, 


Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, and Colorado.] 
A 


New Mexico 


The supply of all classes of labor ex- 
ceeded requirements throughout June. 


Metal mining continued on a curtailed | 


basis. A temporary reduction 4m rail- 
road-shop employment occurred. The 
manufacturing establishments reported 
fairly satisfactory schedules. Oil-field 


development work increased somewhat | 
and there was a fair volume of metal- | 


mine construction and development work 
under Way during the past 30 days. Coal 
mining will probably continue on the 
usual Summer basis until the latter part 
of August. Grain harvesting and culti- 


vation of the cotton crop will be at its} 


height during the next 30 days, witn 


an ample supply of labor for all require- | 


ments. Building and general construc- 
tion were fairly active, and work under 
way or soon to start includes the erec- 
tion of public schools, college structures, 
utility buildings, municipal improve- 
ments, several hotels, telephone toll 
lines, and other projects. Lumbering in 
the Bernalillo district was reported as 
fairly brisk. State and Federal-aid 
highway projects now under way involve 
an expenditure of approximately $3,000,- 
000; several additional contracts will 
probably be let during*July, with plenty 
of highway construction and_ mainte- 
nance labor available in all localities. 
A 


Arizona 


Some increase in empoyment was noted 
during June; however, a small surplus 
of labor was apparent at the close of the 
month. Harvesting of the cantaloupe 
crop and cultivation of the cotton crop 
absorbed quite a number of men. The 
major industrial establishments reported 
fairly steady operations, except metal 
mining which continued on a curtailed 
basis. There was a good volume of 
building and general construction, and 
work under way or soon to start in- 
cludes the erection of public-school struc- 
tures, college buildings, Federal struc- 
tures, hotel additions, and other projects. 
Considerable highway construction has 
been started, with an ample supply of 
labor for all requirements. There is 
plenty of labor to meet an expected in- 
crease in railroad freight-train-service 
forces during July. 


Utah 


There was some increase in employ- 
ment during the past 30 days; however, 


willingness of farmers to act collectively ment during ‘Se pes Sm 
Decline in Labor and Pay Roll Earnings 


Is Reported by 13 Industrial Groups| 





Department of Labor Says OnbySlight Changes Are Shown 
If Manufacturing Is Excluded 





Thirteen industrial groups, including 
manufacturing, showed a decrease of 1.8 
per cent in employment and 2.7 per cent 
in pay roll earnings from May to June, 
according to returns from 39,903 estab- 


lishmefits, summarized and made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. With manufac- | 
turing excluded, the Bureau said, the! 
SR ane 


June May June June May June 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 oe 
General index .....++++- ER ee, ee ae 102.8 87.6 x 
Food and kindred products ......+.+++ coccccccccs 98.9 94.83 95.8 102.7 96.0 9 
Slaughtering and meat packing ......+s+++++5 = — = 4 7s = 
i : ara 3. i 2 B. a x 
ge paal ; 106.3 97.6 99.2 107.3 99.3 100.2 
Flour A 95.0 95.5 101.0 98.2 100.9 
Baking . ee ° 3. 97.8 98.9 105.9 100.4 101.6 
Sugar refining, cane ...... RO rrr 97.4 93.5 103.6 102.8 99.4 | 
Textiles and their products ........+-+++++e0005 97.3 85.9 83.7 97.3 78.2 75.1 | 
Cotton goods Peer ce Seal Sih ag sececcccodee OCS CBS 813 82 T1.7 73.5 
Hosiery and knit goods .......0s.ee-eeereee 97.7 89.9 88.9 104.6 84.6 85.1 
Silk goods eae tia oi vacalsceaceaeesae (eae 89.3 86.2 102.9 83.7 79.9 
Woolen and worsted goods ...... ene ae | 719.9 970 76.6 77.0 
Carpets and Tugs .......+-++sseeeeeeees seceee 106.1 86.7 788 99.8 67.1 56.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ..... seseeeeseees 101.6 94.8 90.4 100.8 90.4 80.0 
Clothing, men’s .......+++seereece occce 93.7 78.6 81.6 92.9 61.4 69.3 
Shirts and collars .......-+sccccecccvcecerers 91.1 81.5 79.9 86.7 67.9 67.7 
Clothing, women’s .. a ceoee- 104.2 98.9 90.5 97.5 86.7 75.5 
Millinery and lace goods ... 91.9 89.5 80.3 91.9 84.0 70.0 
Iron and steel and their products 101.7 90.6 88.0 106.8 89.5 85.2 
Tron and steel .......-seeeees $7.2 90.7 87.7 104.0 92.0 87.0 
Cast-ivom DIG ....-ccccecesecees 18.6 725 72.8 783 175.2 172.6 
Structural ironwork a ; 102.3 95.4 96.0 104.7 96.3 95.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products .. 108.6 94.0 91.3 113.5 92.1 87.5 
Hardware ..csccccces hams : 92.8 82.2 79.7 95.9 73.2 68.3 
Machine tools ....... 132.3 107.2 104.1 144.1 102.8 98.2 
Steam fittings ....... 76.6 67.7 62.7 76.4 61.7 56.4 
DROVES cccsneccceness 92.2 78.1 17.6 89.0 68.4 70.3 
Lumber and its products 89.8 173.2 11.6 90.7 172.2 70.0 
Lumber, sawmills ..... 89.6 73.5 71.7 90.6 75.2 73.1 
Lumber, millwork ..... 87.4 68.3 66.5 87.9 69.2 67.0 
EEE ES EOE ER CT Ra rr ee ee 92.0 75.6 74.4 92.9 68.2 65.6 
Leather and its products ....+e.ee-. ee eens 88.5 85.8 83.6 86.8 73.1 71.4 
ON iad sac 000 406 Gb:n.0 000001000 90.0 86.8 85.0 92.2 85.5 83.9 
Boots and shoes .......cccccccccsescces 88.1 85.6 83.3 85.2 69.6 67.8 
Paper and printing ...°......++-scesseers 100.2. 99.6 98.6 105.2 104.9 103.6 
oees MAMI MMID osc recssantencgecteerene 95.7 946 93.8 97.7 961 94.1 
Paper boxes .........ceeseeceeesccccees 93.2 87.8 88.0 99.7. 90.9 92.1 
Printing, book and job ...........+ee-+e0. 700.9 100.8 99.2 104.8 105.6 104.3 
Printing,* newspapers ......+eeeeeeeeeees j°7.7 109.1 108.2 112.6 114.3 113.0 
Chemicals and allied productS ......+-eeeeeeeee 94.4 93.0 89.8 99.9 97.0 95.5 
Chemicals ........ ne aut cua RIA SS 13 94.0 93,1 105.8" 96.0 94.9 
ORE Fo cs as cnn pi sbeneehebueenh ,eees 63.6 84.9 62.8 73.6 88.6 170.7 
Makwalenm TOAMINE 2265 cccsecssccases ackebace Tone ea 94.4 98.9 99.3 100.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products .......++6. sates Or 86 6‘TR 717.9™ 90.8 75.5 74.7 
ee a skews eh bi ate hs aaeen ee 85.5 81.4 83.4 87.6 81.9 87.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta .........-seeceees 87.66 69.5 69.4 86.2 63.9 64.1 
EE SRA OA AR re 93.8 86.4 83.1 90.5 76.6 71.4 
SSO A IN. os 20s vals pig d's) s. bs aie ee a RA 96.4 88.2 84.6 99.5 87.8 84.1 
Metal products, other than iroti and steel ...... 98.9 82.1 80.8 104.6 78.5 78.7 
Stamped and enameled ware ...........++e058 91.1 815 79.4 93.4 176.2 176.0 
Brass, bronze and copper progucts .... 102.6 82.4 81.4 109.1 79.4 179.7 
Ee NN aaa ep an aab ae nbanes 93.5 91.4 91.2 93.6 86.9 89.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff .... 87.1  ,87.4 87.9 91.4 86.0 88.5 
Cigars and cigarettes ......scrscnvcrccscnves 24.3 91.9 91.6 93.9 87.0 , 89.4 
Vehicles for land transportation . 103.1 87.0 82.7 109.8 90.7 83.1 
RII ES or ale a ag ees 123.4 * 97.5 90.9 127.4 98.9 86.8 
Carriages and wagons ............ , 79.4 63.0 59.5 83.1 70.1 67.0 
Car building and repairing, elec.-railroad .. 90.6 88.5 87.6 93.8 91.3 91.3 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad .. 85.9 77.7 75.2 93.0 82.3 78.8 
DaeeieeeOn LRA USOVEOR ooo 060s 0000500 sheen 115.3 98.6 95.9 118.5 102.8 97.2 
Agricultural implementa .........cccscceners 126.9 107.0 91.5 131.3 102.8 B1.s 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 123.1, 105.1 102.3) 127.7 110.9 107.4 
RI AN RI a ee ae 64.6 47.5 45.5 61.8 42.1 388 
POO MOONE BME BUBON oe wnk nce abeca ohn 93.2 78.1 74.5 97.8 75.9 70.3 
Automobile tires ......... epeapeasnaeon eee 113.9 85.3 86.1 113.1 89.8 83.1} 
Shipbuilding seenenceeoccesecsecccedsaeres 107.4 118.0 117.3 113.2 125.4 119.0 











remaining industrial groups showed only 
slight changes. (The statement of the 
Bureau was published in full text in the 
issue of July 17.) 

A tabular statement of index numbers 
of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries (monthly aver- 
age 1926 equals 100) with comparisons 
with past periods, as issued by the Bu- 
reau with its statement, follows in full 


+text: 


Employment Pay-roll Totals 





the supply of skilled and unskilled labor 
| continued somewhat in excess of de- 
mands throughout the month. Sugar- 
beet thinning and weeding work was 
| competed, but harvesting and crop culti- 
'vation will absorb many agricultural 
workers during July. The industrial 
plants operated on fairly satisfatcory 
schedules and the canning factories will 
increase operations to the usual Summer 
basis in the next 30 days, Metal min- 
ing was below normal, particularly cop- 
per. The usual Summer schedules pre- 
vailed in the coal mines, which will prob- 
ably be continued until the latter part 
of August. Some increase in building 


cellaneous construction work was alsc 
reported. A seasonal increase in high- 
way construction and maintenance work 
occurred, and a good volume of munici- 
pal improvements continued in many of 
the cities and towns. There was a smal] 
reduction in the forces employed in ail 
railroad operating departments. 


Wyoming 
Although there was a seasonal in- 
crease in the demand for labor, it was 
not great enough to absorb the available 
supply of resident and migratory work- 
ers apparent in various sections of the 
State throughout June. Sugar-beet thin- 
ning and weeding work was ccmpleted, 
but haying started the latter part of 
June and absorbed many laborers. Grain 
harvesting will be under way in July, 
creating additional opportunities for the 
employment of seasonal workers. The 
manufacturing establishments reported 
fairly satisfactory operations, oil refin- 
eries worked on normal schedules, and 
the canning factories expect to increase 
activities during July. Metal mining con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis, and the coal 
mines worked on the usual curtailed 
Summer basis. The producing oil fields 
maintained fairly active schedules. 
Building increased slightly in certain lo- 
calities and includes considerable tele- 
phone work. Highway construction and 
maintenance activities increased, with an 
ample supply of this class of help for 
all requirements. A seasonal increase in 
railroad passenger-train service forces 
occurred the latter part of the month, 
but all other railroad operating depart 
ments reported a slight surplus o 
workers. - 





f 


A 
Nevada 


A general surplus of labor was re- 
ported. However, harvesting of the va- 
rious grain and hay crops and cultiva- 
tion work will offer employment to quite 
a number of laborers during July. Many 
plants have reduced operations and saw- 
mills recently curtailed operations to 
a one-shift basis. Metal mining contin- 
ued b. low normal and the copper mines 
reported a further decrease in produc- 
tion and employment. Building and gen- 
eral construction remained fairly active. 
Logging and sawmill operations were cur- 
tailed somewhat during the past 30 days. 
While there was some increase in the 
volume of highway and maintenance 
work, a large surplus of skilled and un- 
| skilled construction labor prevailed. The 
lrailroad shop and maintenance-of-way 


| forces were considerably reduced during 
June. - 
A 
Idaho 


| A general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent at the close of June. A large 
number of agricultural workers were 
released at the completion of sugar- 
beet thinning and weeding; however, 
many of the released workers will be ab- 
sorbed during July in connection with 
the harvesting of the hay, grain, vege- 
table, and fruit crops. The majority of 
the manufacturing establishments oper- 
ated on fairly steady schedules, but the 
box factories and sawmills reported a 
reduction in operations and employment. 


tories should resume operations on the 
usual Summer basis during the next 30 
days. 


|particularly in Shoshone County and 
other .1-tal-mining districts in the north- 
ern part of the State. Several of these 
mines have been closed for an indefinite 
period. ele 
ment work was reported, Metal mining 
in the southern part of the State contin- 
ued on a more normal basis. A num- 
ber of new hydraulic gold placer mines 
and a few new gold quartz mines started 
operations during the past few weeks. 
Building and highway construction in- 
creased somewhat, while lumbering 4c- 
tivity remained on a curtailed basis. 


| construction forces were considerabl¥ re- 
| duced during June. 


Montana 


There was a decrease in metal mining, 
smelter-plant activity, lumbering, and 
railroad activities. The supply of labor 
exceeded all requirements during June. 
The completion of sugar-beet thinning 
and weeding released an adequate supply 
of agricultural labor for the harvesting 
of the hay and grain crops now unfler 
way. Several sawmills have closed for 
an indefinite period and several of the 
smaller metal mines have also been 
closed. The coal mines operated on the 
usual Summer curtailed basis. Normal 
activity prevailed in, the »roducing oil 
fields. Building was reported as fairly 
active and considerable telephone con- 
struction work has been started in vari- 
ous sections of the State. Highway con- 
struction and maintenance work in- 
creased somewhat. While railroad em- 
ployment decreased somewhat in June, an 
is ex- 


increase in train-service forces 
| pected in the next 30 days. 

A 
| Colorado 


There was little change in the indus- 
trial employment situation during June, 
as increases which occurred in some in- 
dustries were offset by decreases re- 
ported in others. A surplus of resi- 
dent and migratory skilled and unskilled 
labor prevailed, Sugar-beet thinning and 


gaged many laborers and harvesting -«f 


ditional workers in, J@ly. Production 
schedules and forces were curtailed in 
the smelter plants and the producing 
metai mines continued below normal. 
However, gold mining continued on a 
| fairly satisfactory basis. The coal mines 
| operated on the usual Summer curtailed 
schedules. Building and general con- 
| struction increased somewhat anc in- 
|cludes considerable telephone .work in 
|various parts of the State. icipal 
| improvem ts engaged additional labor- 
Hiehway construction was under 





| ers. 


was noted and a large volume of mis-| 


The fruit and vegetable canning fac-| 


Lead, silver, and zinc mines pro-| 
duction and employment were curtailed, | 


Very little metal-mine develop-| 


Railroad shop, maintenance-of-way, and | 


weeding and other agricultural work ch;4 


|the grain and fruit crops will absorb ad- | 





Delay by Payee 
Held Not to Bar 
Payment of Cheek 


Court Holds Facts of Case to 
Show Presentation for 
Collection Within Reason- 
able Time 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
| CHARLES RUSSELL v. Harry I. BUXTON; 
MINNESOTA SUPREME Court, No. 
| 27982. : 


Appeal from Mower County. 


|SASSE, FrENcH & DUNNeTTE for re- 
| spondent; Wright, NELson & PLUNK- 


| ETT for appellant. 


| The court’s opinion, delivered July 3, 
|follows in full text: 


| Witson, C. J.—Defendant appealed 
\from an order denying his alternative 
;motion for judgment non obstante or * 
|new trial. 

| Plaintiff, a farmer, lives about 714 
|miles from Austin. On Tuesday, Nov. 27, 
|1928, at about 4 o’clock p. m. defendant 
gave plaintiff a check of $82.50 for a 
cow. The check was drawn on Farmers 
|& Merchants State Bank at Austin. The 
|next day, Wednesday, plaintiff stacked 
|corn fodder. Thursday was Thanks- 
|giving Day. On Friday and Saturday 
| plaintiff again stacked corn fodder, Th 
|next day was Sunday. Monday, Dec. 3, 
| 1928, plaintiff went to Austin, and about 
| 4 o’clock p. m. deposited the check to his 
|credit in the Austin National Bank, where 
| plaintiff carried his bank account. 

| On the following day, Tuesday, Dec. 4, 
| 1928, the drawee bank failed to open. The 
| Austin National Bank, therefore, could 
not collect the check and so charged it 
back to plaintiff's account. From the 
date of the check up to Dee. 4, 1928, de- 
fendant had sufficient money in the 
drawee bank to pay the check. The check 
has never been paid. Plaintiff owns an 
automobile and there is a good graveled 
road from his farm home to Austin. 

| In this State a check must be pre- 
|sented for payment within a reasonable 
|time after its issue and delivery, or the 
| drawer will be discharged from liability 
| thereon to the extent of the loss caused 
|by the delay. G. S. 1923, section 7229. 
Regard must be had of the facts in each 
| particular case. G. S. 1923, section 7237. 
Delay is excusable when it is caused by 
|cireumstances beyond the control of the 
holder, and not imputable to his default, 
misconduct, or negligence. G. S, 1923, 
section 7202. Commercial Investment 
Trust v. Lundgren-Wittensten Co., 172 
Minn. 83. 

| The rule applicab¥e to the drawee and 
| holder who lived in the same city, as 
|stated in Commercial Investment Trust 
|v. Lundgren-Wittengten, supra, requir- 
|ing the holder to, present the check for 
|payment not later than the next busi- 
|ness day after it is received is not ap- 
|plicable to the parties to this action, 
since they do not live in the same city. 
Nor does the statute say that one sit- 
juated as plaintiff must present the 
check at the learliest opportunity. Each 
case must rest on its own facts. What 
| is a reasonable time for presentment 
; when the drawer and holder do not live 
in the same city is usually a question of 
fact under all the circumstances of the 
particular case. 

We are of the opinion that the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the check in 
this case under all the circumstances 
was presented for payment within a 
reasonable time was for the jury. Peter- 
son v. School District Number 14, 162 
Minn. 357; Commercial Investment Trust 
Co. v. Lundgren-Wittensten Co., supra. 

Affirmed. 
| ——_—_—OXnaJnaXaKXnXaX EE 
way in large volume and new kighway 
{projects will probably be started in July. 
|There was a slight decrease in railroad 
j}emplorment, except for some increase to 
|passenger-train-service forces. However, 
|a seasonal increase in railroad employ- 
|ment is expected in the next 30 days. A 
material increase in activity and em- 
| ployment is anteipetnd in July in those 
institutions caterfhg to the tourist traffic. 

A 


Pacific Division 


|[Including the States of Washington, 
| Oregon, and California] 

A 
| 


California 


The slight reduction in unemployment 
during June was due to the opening of 
the fruit season in the State. About 2,- 
500 transient workers were employed 
picking cherries in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys.” The apricot har- 
|vest was under way in Kings County, 
with adequate migratory labor available. 
The peach harvest will begin about the 
middle of July, and the labor supply 
seems sufficient in Madera County for 
|peach drying and packing. Some demand 
|for labor is anticipated for the grape and 
;cotton harvests. Due to the heavy stand 
lof grain in the Tulare Lake basin, addi- 
{tional labor will be required for harvest- 
ing and for a longer period than usual. 
Canneries have completed asparagus and 
cherry packing. While other fruit-can- 
ning operations have started and are af- 
|fording employment to increasing num- 
|bers of people, an influx of workers from 
|outside the State is augmenting the labor 
joversupply. Practically all plants in the 
jlumber industry continued to curtail op- 
erations, with such exceptions as a lum- 




















a 


. 


a 


¥ 


;ber company at Madera that worked a@ 


|double shift employing 1,000 men, a lum- 
jber €ompany at Sonora that has put 2,- 
|000 men to work and increased working 
|hours from 9 to 12 hours, and the re- 
|sumption of operations by a lumber com- 
|pany at Merced with 1,000 men employed. 
|Railroad repair shops reported slightly 
curtailed operations. There was a de- 
crease in the demand for copper miners 
at the pricipal mines in Grass Valley 
|district. Copper, lead, silver and zine 
properties were reported as closed ‘in the 
southern end of the district; however, 
some activity continued in quicksilver 
and gold mining. 
A 


Oregon 


_Due_ to further reductions in opera- 
tions in the lumber camps and mills, 
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” Claims in Putnam Patent for Balloon 


Tires Adjudged to Be Invalid in Suit 





Decision Based on Alleged Lack of Invention 
Due to Failure of Specifications to Show More 


Than Change in 


Size of Product 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 

STEEL WHEEL CorPoRATION Vv. B. F. 
GoopricHt Rupser ComPANY; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH Cir-) 
cult, No. 5362. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. Before! 
DENISON, MoorMaAN and _— HICKEN-| 
LOOPER, Circuit Judges. | 
The court’s opinion, delivered June 2, | 

follows in full text: | 
HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—Appel-| 





 jant brought action in the district court 


for the infringement of Patent No. 1537- 
879, issued May 12, 1925, upon applica- 
tion of Alden L. Putnam, foc a pneu- 
matic-treaded vehicle wheel. Claims 1 
@and 2 are*in issue and are as follows: 

1, A pneumatic tire of normally circular 
cross-section and deisgned to carry a prede- 
termined normal load at a substantially re- 
duced inflation pressure modified from 
standard practice for the same load by aj 
substantial imecrease in cross-sectional area 
and a substantial decrease in ratio of wall 
thickness to cross-sectional diameter. 

2, A pneumatic tire of normally circular 
cross-section and deisgned to carry -a pre- 
determined mormal load at a substantially 
reduced inflation pressure, modified from 
standard practice for the same load by an 
increase of at least 50 per cent in Cross- 
secttonal area and a substantial decrease in 
the ratio of walk thickness to cross-sectional 
diameter. ; : 

The lower court held such claims in- 
valid ari dismissed the bill. Plaintiff 


appeals. 


Claims Objected to | 


As Inde finite 

The validity of this patent is chal- 
lenged upon many grounds, the most se- 
rious of which are anticipation, prior 
uses and publications, and the alleged 


defect of indefiniteness in the claims 
themselves. Before passing to a consid- 
eration of the otker defenses, it is desir- 
able to consider first the construction to 
be placed upon the claims. This includes 
the defense of indefiniteness. 

Prior to Putnam is was’ customary 
practice in this coutnry to shoe automo- 
biles with so-called high pressure tires of 
no larger cross-sectional area than would | 
reasonably stand up under use at infla-| 
tion pressures of from 40 to 85 pounds 
for passenger cars, and from_ 70 to 110 
pounds for motor trucks, such tires in- 
creasing in diameter and inflation pres-| 
sure with progressive increases of the 
load. These were built with stiff side 
walls of sufficient thickness to withstand 
the pressures to which they were to be 
inflated. The general principles were 
then well known to the engineers of the 
trade, however, that as cross-sectional 
area was increased for a given load, in-| 
flation pressure might be decreased with-| 
out injury to the tive; and that the only) 
requirement as to side wall thickness was 
that the side walls must have sufficient | 
strengsh to withstand the internal pres- | 
sure even when subjected to violent blows 
and jars. . | 
-~JThere was a “standard practice,” or} 
general recommendation, as to maximum 
load and corresponding air pressure for| 
each size of tire, but no proved “stand-| 
ard practice”’ as to air pressure for larger 
tires when used with much smaller loads, 
nor for the maximum size of tire permis- 
sible for a given load. Thus the “stand-| 
ard practice’”’ schedule fixes the maximum 
load per 5-inch cord tire at 1,700 pounds 
and the corresponding air pressure at 80 | 
pounds, but is entirely silent as to recom- 
mended air pressure when a 5-inch corc| 
tire is used for a load of but, say, 850) 
pounds, or even less. 


Scope of Patent Said | 
To Depend on Claims | 


Putnam’s idea was based upon the| 
known principle above stated, that with 
an increase in cross-sectional area, in-| 
flation pressure for the same load might 
be lowered; and the also known fact that 
larger tires than were customarily used, | 
inflated to a lower pressure than required 
for their maximum loads, produced| 
easier riding qualities. The claims in| 
suit are for a tire as an article or prod-) 
uct of manufacture. As such, they must 
“particularly poirtt out and distinctly | 
claim the part, improvement, or combi- 
nation which he claims as his invention! 
or discovery.” R. S., section 4888; 355 
U.S. C., seetion 33. 

The claims, when read in the light of| 
the specification, are the definition of the 
scope of the patent. In them alone sal 


would be no difficulty in discerning the 


dividing line between «an increase which ! 


is, or is not, substantial (cf. Ebei 


Process Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U.S. 45), | 


which is somewhat difficult here because 
of continual “over-sizing,” still there re- 
mains an insuperable indefiniteness in 
what was “st 
thickness and as to the maximum size of 
tire to be used with any given load. 

The claims read directly upon the sub- 
stitution of a 5-inch tire upon the light- 
est of cars, in place of e former 4-inch 
tire, or the substitution’ of a 7-inch tire 
upon a heavier car, in place of a 5-inch 
even though there were no actual change 
in wall thickness involved in making the 
substitution, yet this is a mere change in 
size, unpatentable and as to which there 
is no “standard practice’’ in evidence. 
Claims Under Court's 
Construction Anticipated 

But conceding further that the claims 
may be read as requiring not only a de- 
crease in ratio of wall thickness to cross- 
sectional area, below the ratio of the 
smaller tires of the supposed “standard 


| practice,” but also a decrease below the 


ratio which was theretofore “standard 
practice”’ in tires of the same larger size, 
that is, a decrease in actual wall thick- 
ness as between the new and old tires of 
the same diameter, and that there was 
something more in this step than mere 
craftsmanship and the adaptation of the 
wall thickness.to the pressure the tire 
was designed to hold, yet there was noth- 
ing new in such a pneumatic tire, as a 
tire. 

The airplane tires in common use lone 


|before Putnam's application date answer 
jevery call of the claims, increase in cross- 


sectional area and decrease in ratio of 
wall thickness below that of other com- 
monly’ used tires of the same size. It is 
argued that these tires are not “auto- 
mobile road tires” because they have no 
treads, breaker strips, or other charac- 
teristics of automobile tires. Yet it was 
clearly and convincingly proved that the 
witness Muiford so used them more than 
two years prior to Putnam’s application. 

Furthermore, every disclosure which 
ean reasonably be gleaned from the pat- 
ent in suit, certainly the precise combina- 
tion of elements found in the claims, is 
also found in the French patent to Per- 


rot, No. 489671, Mar. 1, 1919. Here again | 


it is said that this not a “road” tire, 
and would not stand up under heavy use; 
but the patent in suit does not teach even 
those skilled in the art how to make a 
“road’’ tire, the number of plies of re- 


inforcing cords which it is necessary to 
use, the use of breaker strips, the 
nature and method of attaching the 
tread, etc, 

The claims depend for their novelty } 
merely upon an increase in cross-sec- 


tional area, without increase in outside 
or circumferential diameter, and a de- 
crease in ratio of wall thickness to 
cross-sectional diameter, because of which 
elements the supposedly new tire has the 
function of lower inflation pressure re- 
quired and easier riding qualities. So 
considered the Perrot patent is a com- 
plete anticipation—the Mulford use of 
the airplane tires upon his “special” a 
clearly and convincingly proved prior 
use, without regard to his similar use of 
the Brender tires. The latter we also 
consider as sufficiently clear in proof 
and as constituting an additional prior 
use which would defeat the patent were 
recourse to it necessary. 


Differences in Types of 
Tires Called Immaterial 


Under the foregoing circumstances we 
consider it unnecessary to discuss in de- 
tail the defenses based upon the prior 


publications relating to the Palmer tire; | 


the other miscellaneous 
tions; the United States patent to Haw- 
ley, No. 1433008, application Dec, 10, 
1917, antedating Putnam; the prior prac- 
tice of “over-sizing;” the Marks use of 
the Palmer tire in this country in 1910; 
or the question of infringement. 

It is sufficient to say that practically 
all of these support and, possibly, each 
sustains the contention of defendant. 
that, if the claims be given their ob- 
vious construction, and if they call for 
more than mere changes in size, plus 
common mechanical skill in designing, 
yet Putnam was not the first and origi- 
nal inventor, 

While the question of anticipation by 
prior patent is largely one of law, the 


must find the requisite novelty and util-| questions of prior invention, reduction to 
ity; and, in an article, patent, this nov-| practice and prior use are questions of 
elty must reside in the article itself—in| fact, upon which we are thoroughly con- 
the combination of elements stated as|vinced in this case, without giving to the 
making up the whole—and not merely in!opinion of the learned district judge, 
the standardized use of such article. Nor) who has heard the witnesses, that per- 
may we look to mere statements of func-|suasive force to which it is entitled. 

tion to supply omitted elements or dis-) uch is said by the plaintiff of Put- 
close novelty where the article is used|/nam’s contribution to the art, and of 
for the same old purpose. Such state-/;ow he had revolutionized the entire tire 
ments may be descriptive of the nature, and 





use or operation of the elements named, 
but can not supply such elements nor be 
construed to cover all structures by 
which the given results may be aftained. 
How, then, are the claims here limited? 

The claims in suit call simply for a 
pneumatic tire of normaly circular cross- 
section, modified from “standard prac- 
tice” for the same load (1) by a sub- 
&tantial increase in cross-sectional area 
and (2) a substantial decrease in ratio 
of wall thickness to cross-sectional diam- 
eter. It is true they also-contain the 
phrase “designed to carry a_ predeter- 
mined normal load at a substantially re-| 
duced inflation pressure” but the purport | 
of this is purely functional, and it can 
add nothing to the claim descriptive of | 
the elements called for. These claims are! 
attacked for indefiniteness both because | 
of the use of “‘substantial” and the use of 
a supposed “‘standard practice”? to show) 
the novel variation, y 

Putnam doubtless had in mind an ac-| 
tual decrease in wall thickness for tires) 
of the same diameter in customary use, 
and the use of larger tires of such type 
where smaller ones had theretofore been 
used, for he says in the specification that 
he has reorganized the entire wheel, “in- 
creasing the cross-sectional diameter of 
the tire relative to the circumferential 
diameter thereof * * * and correspond- 
ingly decreasing * * * the thickness of 
the fabric walls of the tire.” But the 
claims do not so state. 

There was no “standard practice” for 
wall thickness. There was no “stand- 
ard practice” for the minimum load to be 
used with any particular size of tire. 
The “standard practice” had to do only 
with the maximum load for a given size 
and the pressure requjred for such size 
and load. Even confeding, therefore, 


| 
| 


yi the patent is addressed to those 
3 illed in the art, and that to them there | 





jindustry; 


emphasis is_ placed, 
throughout, upon the supposed generic 
difference between “balloon” tires and 
“high pressure” tires. We do not think 
that the differenees between the two are 
generic in this broad sense, or that the 
claims cover such generic difference, if 
itexists. But evenif they did, this could 
have no bearing whatever upon the ques- 
tions of anticipation or of prior uses and 
publications. 

The contribution of Putnam to the art 
lay altogether in persuading the automo- 
bile, tire and rim industries to adopt his 
ideas as to size of tires. That, lacking 
Putnam’s demonstration and persuasive 
powers, these prior uses and _publica- 
tions did not materially affect -the trade, 
does not alter the intrinsic nature of the 
use nor the scope of the publication. 

The decree of the district court is af- 
firmed. 





Kentucky Will Negotiate 
For Cumberland Falls Site 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, July 17. 

Negotiations will be started immedi- 
ately with the Cumberland River Power! 
Company fer the purchase of 573 acres 
of land at Cumberland Falls for State 
park purposes, according to an announce- 
ment by the attorney general, J. W. 
Cammack, 

A telegram was sent to the Federal 
Power Commission announcing that the 
State was preparing to begin negotia- 
tions; he said, and an official] letter will 
be sent to the Commission, 

Until after these negotiations with the 
power company, Mr. Cammack said, no 
effort will be made to acquire land from | 
private owners near the falls. | 


prior publica- | 


andard practice” as to wall | 
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* Latest Decisions o f Federal andgState Courts 








Constitutional law—Construction of constitution—Legislative and executive con- 
struction— 


Legislative construction of a constitutional provision, although not necessarily 


conclusive upon the judicial department, is entitled to great weight when de- | 
liberately given, especially whem adherred to consistently for a considerable | 


period of time and when an identical fconstruction has been placed for a like period 
of time by the highest officers of the executive department and by the adminis- 
trative officers who may be affected thereby. 

Elmon v. The State Board of Equalization & Assessments et al.; Nebr. Sup. 
Ct., No. 27412, July 10, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Due process of law—Regulation of public utilities—Public | 


service commission’s order for investigation of foreign holding company— 


An order of the public service commission of New Hampshire requiring a 
common law trust organized in Massachusetts holding the greater portion of 


the stock in eight Massachusetts utility companies as well as twe New Hamp- | 
shire companies, and a New York company controlling 64 utility corporations in | 


various parts of the United States and the Philippine Islands, to appear before 


the commission for examination as to the financial structure of the companies, | 


the methods of financing, the stockholders, etc. and to file with the commission 
copies of all contracts, agreements and correspondence in auy way relating to 
the finances of the companies, is unreasonable, and the enforcement of the order, 
literally construed, would violate the rights of the Massachusetts trust and the 
New York corporation under the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in view of the vast amount of information that would have to be furn- 
ished and the data that would have to be compiled as to matters over which the 
commission has no _ jurisdiction. 

New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. ct al.v. Morse et al.; D. C.. D. N. H,, 
July 11, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Legislative functions—Submission of budget recommenda- 
tions to legislaturee—Approval or_rejection of bills— 

The governor of Nebraska, although the chief executive of the CCmmonwealth, 
performs legislative duties in submitting budget recommendations to the legis- 
lature and in acting on bills submitted to him for approval or rejection. 

Elmon v. The State Board of Equalization & Assessments et al.; Nebr. Sup. 
Ct., No. 27412, Jaly 10, 1930. 





Corporations—Foreign Corporations—Foreign holding companies—Service of 
process— 

Foreign holding companies owning all or nearly all of the stock of New Hamp- 
shire utility companies, though not operating companies, may be deemed to be 
transacting business in the State so as to be amenable to process therein where 
the power of stock ownership is so exercised as to Commingle the affairs of the 
corporations and make them practically one, since in such case courts would 
look through form to substance. 

New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. et al. v. Morse ct al.; D,C., D. N. H,, 
Jily 11, 1930. . 





Injunction—Actions for injunction—Premature action—Restraining enforcement 
of order of public service commission— 

Foreign corporations which were threatened with prosecution in the event 
of noncompliance with an order of the public service commission of New Hamp- 
shire requiring them to appear at a specified time for examination with refer- 
ence to certain matters could bring an action to enjoin the enforcement of the 
order on the ground that their constitutional rights would be violated thereby, 
and such an action, though brought before the time specified for appearance, 
was not premature, on the theory that at the time of the commencement of the 
action the corporations had suffered no injury, since the corporations were not 
required to subject themselves or their officers and agents to possible fine or 
imprisonment in order to protect their constitutional rights. 

New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. ct al. v. Morse et al.; D. C., D. N. H.,, 
July 11, 1930. 





Public service commissions—Authority and functions—Foreign holding cgm- 
panies— , 
The public service commission of New Hampshire has no jurisdiction over 
foreigh holding companies not doing business in such State. 
New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. et al. v. Morse et al.; D.C., D. N. H, 
July 11, 1980. 


Reference—Appointment of auditor—Disqualification 
against party— 

An attorney’s suit for fees against partners did not disqualify him, four years 
later, from acting as auditor in an action to which one of the‘partners was a 
party. 

Thomajanian a. Odabshian; Mass. Sup, Jud. Ct., July 3, 1980. 


of auditor—Prior suit 





States—Fiscal management—Bud gets—Recommendations by governor—Increase 
by legislature—V ote on each item— 

The provision of the Nebraska constitution prohibiting appropriations. by the 
legislature in excess of the recommendation contained in the budget submitted 
by the governor ‘‘unless by three-fifths votes of each house,” does not require a 
separate three-fifths vote on each item increased, but requires merely that a 
bill containing items in excess of the amounts recommended in the governor's 
budget message be duly adopted by a three-fifths vote of each house. 

Elmon v. The State Board of Exqzealization & Assessments ct al.; Nebr. Sup. 
Ct., No. 27412, Jeely 10, 1930. 





Statutes—Enact ment—Veto by governor—Appropriation bill increasing amounts 
recommended by governor— 

The provision of the Nebraska constitution giving the governor the power to 
approve or reject bills adopted by the legislature does not authorize a veto of a 
bill making appropriations in excess of the budget recommendations of the 
governor, in view of other provision of the constitutien that the vote increasing 
such items “shall not be subject to veto by the governor,” since specific provi- 
sions of a constitution are to be given effect when in conflict with general pro- 
Visions; 

Elmon v. The State Board of Equalization & Assessments et al.; Nebr. Sup. 
Ct., No. 27412, Jeely 10, 1930. 

Summaty of opinions publishe@”in full tert in this issue appears wnder the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.’” 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 


published in full text in subsequeaet issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Checks—Payment of shih teemantalien within reasonable time—Farmer's 
delay in depositing check— 

Where a farmer who lived seven and one-half miles from town received a 
check Tuesday afternoon and because busy stacking corn fodder did not deposit 
the check in the bank in such town in which he carried an account until the fol- 
lowing Monday afternoon, so that the check could not be presented to drawee 
bank in the same town until the following day on which such bank failed to open, 
the delay in presenting the check was not unreasonable as a matter of law.— 
Russell v. Buxton. (Minn. Sup. Ct.) —V U. S, Daily 1584, July 18, 1930. 


Filling stations—Regulation—Location—Exclusion from residential districts— 
Police power— 

A town ordinance excluding filling. stations from the residential sections of the 
town was a valid exercise of the police power—Town of Wake Forest v. Medlin. 
(CN. Car. Sup. Ct.) —V U, S. Daily 1585, July 18, 1930. 





Aliens—Naturalization—Oath—Qualification by applicant having religious con- 
Victions against bearing arms— 

Naturalization oath to “support amd defend the Constitution and Jaws of the 
United States of America against all enemies” prescribed by the naturalization 
act does not constitute a promise to bear arms where religious convictions for- 
bid, in view of the policy of the Government to exempt from combatant military 
service persons having religious convictions against bearing arms.—Bland v. 
United States. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 1585, July 18, 1930, 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of claims— 

Claims, when read in the light of the specificatiom, are the definition of the 
scope of the patent; in them alome must be found the requisite novelty and 
utilit¥—Steel Wheel Corp. v. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. 
Daily 1585, July 18, 1930, 


Patents—Patentability— 

In an article patent, novelty must reside in the article itself—in the combina- 
tion o{elements stated as making wp the whole—and not merely in the standard- 
ized use of such article; nor may mere statements of function supply omitted 
elements or disclose novelty where the article is used for the same old purpose; 
such statements may be descriptive of the nature, use or operation of the ele- 
ments named, but can not supply such elements nor be construed to cover all 
structures by Which the given results may be attaimed.—Steel Wheel Corp. v. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, (C. C. A. 6.)—V U.S. Daily 1585, July 18, 1930. 


Patents—Claims Indefinite— 

Claim for balloon pneumatic tire modified from “standard practice” by “sub- 
stantial” changes in cross section and wall thickness is void as indefinite.— 
Steel Wheel Corp. v. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (C. C. A, 6.)—-V U. S. Daily 
1585, July 18, 1930, e 


Patents—Pneumatic tread vehicle tire void— 

Patent 1537879 to Putnam for pneumatic tread vehicle tire, claims 1 and 2 
held void—Steel Wheel Corp. v. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, (C, C. A. 6.)—V 
U. S. Daily 1585, July 18, 1930. 
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Government Policy of Exerrption From Combatant Mili- 
tary Service in Cases of Religious Objections Is 


Held to Support 





New York, N. Y. 

MARIE AVERIL BLAND Vv. UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA; CIRCUIT CouRT or AP- 
| PEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 
|Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 
Before Manton, L. H1AND and SWAN, 
| Circuit Judges: 

EMILY Marz for appellant; CHARLES H. 
TUTTLE, United States 
(FRANK W. Forp, Asst. U. §, Attor- 
ney, Of counsel), for appellee. 
The court’s opinion follows in full text : 
+ MANTON, Circuit JDudge.—Appellant, 
on Feb. 2, 1906, filed a declaration of 
her intention to become a citizen. May 
21, 1929, she filed a petition for natural- 
ization. After a hearing, on Apr. 14, 
|1930, when the oath was being admin- 
istered, in the customary phrase— 
| “l hereby declare, om oath, that I ab- 
solutely and entirely remounce and abjure 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 


prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty, | 


Bis * 


a 


and particularly to of whom I 


have heretofore been 


Constitution and laws of the 
States of America against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; 
and that I will take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion. So help me God. 
iIn acknowledgement 
hereunto affixed my signature.” 


She demurred to the form, saying her | 


religious convictions 


r forbade her per- 
sonally bearing arms. 


She was willing 


to take the oath in the form which she | 


suggested, as follows: 

“I hereby declare, on 
absolutely and entirely renounce 
labjure all allegiance and fidelity to any 
foreign prince, potentate, State, or sov- 
ereignty, and particularly to * * * of 
whom I have heretofore been subject or 
citizen, that I do soleamnly affirm I will 
|support the Constitution of the United 
;slates and will as far as my cuiscience 


as a Christian allow defend it against alt | 


enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance 
same and that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion, so help me God.” 

After extensive examinations as 
her religious convictions and full free- 
dom of expression as to them, she re- 
|fused to unqualifiedly swear to defend 
|the Constitution. The district judge de- 
nied her application upon the authority 
jof United States v. Schwimmer (279 
U. S. 644). 


‘Oath H eld Not to Include 
Promise to Bear Arms 


The appellant is the 
| Episcopalian minister. 
|by protesgion and served during the 
| World War as such, 
jand wounded in France. She thus ex- 
|emplified her purpose to nurse the 
| wounded in the event of war. 

Counsel for the 
| ques 
applying: for citizenship, whose religious 
convictions forbid her to bear arms, must 
nevertheless promise to bear arms in 
defense of the country. The oath she 
declined to take does mot require her to 
|make such a promise. The naturaliza- 
jtion act of 1906 (U. S. 


She is a nurse 


fore being admitted to citizenship shall 
“declare on oath in open court that 
jhe will support the Constitution of the 
| United States * * *; that he will sup- 
|port and defend the Constitution and 
|laws of the United States against ali 





jenemies, foreign and Gomestic, and bear | 


|true faith and allegfamece to the same.” 
|The Naturalization Bureau requires 
an alien to “support and defend the 
|Constitution of the United States 
jagainst all enemies, foreign and domes- 
| tic,” and Yrequires him to swear that he 
jtakes the obligation thus imposed 
“freely, without any mental reservation 
|or purpose of evasion.”? 

Neither the Constitution nor the laws 
of the United States prescribe any par- 


ticular words or text of the oath of al- | 
29, 1906, U. S. | 


legiance. (Act of June 
Code, title 8, section 409). 
the oath typical in the petition and ap- 
plication is supplied by rule 8, subdi- 
vision ¢ of the Naturalization Rules and 
Regulations promulgated by the Com 
missioner of Naturalization (see regula- 
tions of July 1, 1929, p. 81). 
pellant says she would promise to de- 
fend the Constitution as far as her con- 
science as a Christian would allow. The 
| Government, by its Constitution or the 


The text of 


Attorney | 


subject (or citi- | 
zen); that I will support and defend the | 
United | 


whereof I have | 


oath, that I | 
and | 


o the | 


to | 


daughter of an ! 


nursing the sick | 


1 appellant says the | 
tion on this appeal is whether one : 


| 5 Code, title 8, | 
section 381) requires that an alien be- | 


This ap- | 


Stations Upheld 


‘Exclusion of Retailers From 
Residential Sections of 
Town Said to Be Valid 


Exercise of Powers 





Decision of Case 


; zen, or the alien who becomes a citizen 
whose religious convictions forbid, "and 
who can conscientiously say, he cannot 
| bear arms. Usually, noncombatant ob- 
ligations, or duties, were provided for | 
such citizens. | 
This appellant testified to her willing- State of North Carolina: 

| mess to serve in such a capacity. In| Raleigh. 
her brief, counsel. states, in explanation | Town oF WAKE Forest Vv. A. J. MEDLIN} 
of her position, that appellant subscribed | NortH CAROLINA SUPREME CouRT, No. 
her name to the oath of allegiance form-| 266. 

| ulated by the Naturalization Bureau six Appeal from Wake County. 


' days before the decision by the Supreme : 
Court in Schwimmer v. United States, | MiLts & MILLs and Pov & Pou for plain- 
and states that she understood the oath tiff; CtyDE A. Douctas and ROBERT 
imposed upon her the duty to “obey | N. Simms for defendant. 
the laws, even the prohibition law, anu| The statement of the case and the 
to do your utmost to improve condi-|¢ourt’s opinion, deliyered July 2, follow 
tions, industrially and = socially and/ 1 full text: 

morally, to take an interest in civic af- Civil action to recover penalty for 
fairs and to put the whole weight of) violation of town ordinance, 

; your ideals into making the country On Jan, 29, 1929, the board of com- 

even better than it is.” missioners of the town of Wake Forest, 

She then states that because of edi-| pursuant to charter and general stat- 
torial writings throughout the country | utory authority, duly adopted an ordi- 
as an interpretation placed upon the! nance, the pertinent part of which is as 

Schwimmer decision, she concluded that | follows: 

an alien who did not promise to per- 1, That from and after the first day of 

sonally bear arms could not become a, February, 1929, it shall be unlawful to 

citizen of the United States. She felt it| erect, build, maintain or operate any sta- 
incumbent upon her to “draw the atten- —— 7. = “ao sae oneal 
- Pipe tesa eu PS i prosene, any e ro $s 

Seth ar alone ee hammered {Me ina nat othe own of Wate Format went 

religious convictions would prevent my ee —_ — a 

taking the usual oath to ‘defend’ the The rey — said ordi- 

Constitution, without a mental reserva- eae xed at $50 for each day such 

| tion.” violation shall continue. 

But the appellant persists that she is ee = ieee Oe oe 
| able and willng to take an oath of al-| after jt took effect th def a ws ane 
legiance which fulfills the requirements ae ce ee Oe ne ae 

mer 3 4 ated a curb pump, or gasoline filling sta- 
| of the naturalization act. The oath she | tion, and’ sold gasoline, in that portion 
declined to take she erroneously inter-! of the town affected by said ordinance. 
preted. She pleads to substitute her own The town of Wake Fil : 
form. From this record, the views she b a ne of Wate = (populattes 
expresses indicate a willingness to as- petween a and 2,000) is bisected 
sume all the obligations and duties of a I by the tracks of 
citizenship as required by the Consti- | . a oo vere ir Line Railway. — The 
tution and the laws of the country. principal residential section of the town, 


: F |including Wake Forest College and its 
Applicant to Be Fully | ae, high a. a 
" : | and residences, is located on the west side 
Protected in Objections |of said tracks. Through this section, 
To take the oath as phrased by the, thus thickly populated, runs State High- 
Naturalization Bureau would leave ap-| way No. 50, also numbered National 
pellant free to be relieved of bearing | Highway No. 1, parallel with the railroad 
arms in the event of war. It would not! tracks. There are only two mercantile 
enforce arms,bearing upon her or any | establishments in this section of the town, 
other citizen ® the event of future wars | one of which is owned by the defendant, 
and Congress unquestionably will, as it|in connection with which he has hereto- 
has iy the past, make provision for citi- | fore operated his curb pump or filling 
zens who conscientiously, irrespective of | Station, 
sect, want to be relieved because of re- The business section of the town, con- 
ligious convictions against combatant | taining a number of stores, foundry, cot- 
| military service. And if this appellant} ton gin, saw-mill, etc., is to be found on 
was thus informed, she, perhaps, would | the east side of the railroad tracks. 
have been relieved of her fear of as- The ordinance recites that ample fa- 











suming an obligation which her oath | cilities for gasoline and filling stations 
did not impose upon her. p : are to be found north and south of the 
The Schwimmer case, supra, is dis-| town limits and east of the railroad. 


tinguishable from the one under consid- From a directed verdict for the plain- 
| eration. The question of whether re- tiff, on the admitted facts, and judgment 
| ligious conviction would be an acceptable | for $50 and costs, the defendant appeals, 
excuse from aliens refusing to agree t9| assigning errors. 
bear arms in defense of the United | Proper Use of Police Power 
| States did not arise. Counsel for the | Sracy. C. J RP shige = - ‘ 
| Government stated expressly that “re-| STACY, C. J.—All Wake Forest is di- 
yovernment stated expressly rided F : A 
| * amet ene ilitarv service on ac-| Vided into two parts, in one of which, 
usal to perform military service RE- | ae busineen guedinen Gece th il 
count of religious scruples was not in- road gasoline filling ae o — 
volved in this case. The respondent has Read ar ea th Ae ide al al- 
no religion.” Im that case, the appii-| (°° e other, the residential sec= 
’ . p Ry ore ._| tion, west of the railroad, gasoline filling 
cant had a conscientious objection, pos- stations are not allowed. Th 
sessed of pacifistic ideas with propa- |‘ : e OWES, e case pre- 
sessed Of paciustic ides _PFOP4~! cents the legality of such division and 
gandist proflivities and of cosmic anti-| regulation. Aihin. aaies nae now. COneennEE 
| nationalistic desires and purposes. The! with the validity of the ordinance as it 
appellant may take the oath and she! yay affect “any other petroleum prod- 
will be fully protected if she will a sake? . 
make known her conscientious objec-| phat the regulation df gasoline filling 
tions. or gasoline storage stations comes within 
The order is reversed and the cause | the police power of the State is freely 
remanded with directions to proceed conceded; and that such power is spe- 
| accordance with this opinion. | cifically conferred upon the plaintiff is 
cry conceded. C. S, 2673 and 2787; 
. . urden vy, Ahoskie, 198 N. C., 92; McRae 
Notices of Patent Suits || v."Fayetteville. 198 N.C. 64; Clinton v 
atement of Patent Office of notices under 
4921. RLS, as amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 


in 








Oil Co., 193 N. C., 432; 137 S. E., 183; 
Bizzell v. Goldsboro, 192 N. C., 348, 13h 
S. E., 50; Cecil v. Toenjes, 228 N. W. 
(Iowa), 874. 

It is clearly within the police power 
cf the State to regulate the business of 
operating such stations and to declare 
that in particular circumstances and in 
particular localities (i. e, the residential 
section of a thickly populated town or 
city) a gasoline filling or gasoline stor- 
age station shall be deemed a nuisane 
in fact and in law, provided this power is 
| not exerted arbitrarily, or with unjust 
| discrimination, so as to infringe upon 

rights guaranteed by the State and Fed- 
eral constitutions. Reinman v. Little 
Rock, 237 U. S., 171. So long as the reg- 
ulation is not shown to be clearly unrea- 








cs 
sec, 









1016897, C, Ryan, Nut lock, 1275478, same, | 
Log¢k nut and bolt, filed Mar. 21, 1930, 7. 
C. Minn, 3d Div., Doe. E 1893, C. Ryan v. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co. 

1056498, C. C. Buckels, Outlet-hbox support, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe, 2671, Roach- 
Appleton Mfg. Co. v. Hub-way Mfg. Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice May 9, 1930. 

1102054, A. J. ienaaeina. Game apparatus, 
PD. C. Minn (Minneapolis), Doc, E 1810, A. 
J. Kempien v. Hamilton Mfg. Co. Patent 
held invalid on anticipation, dismissed with 
prejudice April 18, 1930. 

1135391, C. A. Petersen, Shock absorber, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc, 2615, Pre- 
Loading Prevention Devices, Inc. v. Gabriel 
Snubber Mfg. Co. Dismissed without preju- 





» May 9, 1930. : asitaal ; 
ice sou? W. G. Jones, Binder, filled Mar. | sonable and arbitrary, and operates Une 
3. 1930. D.C. N. D. ML, E. Div, Doc. 9703, formly on all persons similarly situated, 


the district itself being selected in the 


G. Lloyd v. Wilson-Jones Co, | I d t 
exercise of that reasonable discretion 


Ww. 
1157900, F. J. Plm, Window sash construc- 








at ok <i ee eve . | tion, filed May 15, 1930, D. C., N. D. Iowa, necessarily accorded the law-making pow- 
e any ye gat tg W. Div. Doc. E 275, The Kawneer Co. v.|er, it cannot be judicially declared that 
Macintosh etal” ‘oe ae ‘ [United Sioux Metal Products Co. | there is a deprivation of property with- 
| Eacintomhe, ds Ss y. ited | 1206783, (See 1275654.) ; out due process of law, or a denial of 
|States Daily, July 17.) Authorita- | 1221253, R. Ps_ Wiley et al. Illuminated | ty, equal protection of the law ithi 

|tive decisions have given full pro-! sign, filed Mar. 7, 1930, D, ©, N. D. TIL., | tutional ‘Seal 


Div., Doc, 9707, Flexlume Corp, v. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. 

1230715, R. M. Johnson, Motor vehicle 
body, filed May 15, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N. We 


tection to the religious freedom granted | E 
by the First Amendment to the Consti- 


|tution. (Reynolds v. Wonited States, 98 






|the meaning of the constitutional pro- 


visions on the subject. Slaughter House 
Cases, 16 Wall., 36. Perhaps it should 
be observed that the police power ex- 


U. S. 145; Davis v. Beacon, 133 U. S. Doc. E 53/307, R. M. Johnson v, J. Ringling. | tends, not only to regulations designed 
88). | 1231 9, i. E. Tow maend, Cans, He to promote the public health, publie 
- | T. L. Taliaferro, Cover for jars, D.C. E. D.| morals and public safety, but al t 

Congress Recognizes ; : BOK JATS, os Uy = Ee id p safety, but also to 
. ‘ Mo. (St. Louis), Doe. 7707, Anchor Cap & e : : L 
Closure Corp. v. G. F. Linhardt et al. Dis- those designed to promote the public 


Religious Convictions 


Congress has the power to exact en- 
forced military duty, at home and 
abroad, by citizens of the United States 
under the Constitution (€article 1, section 
8). Arver vy, United States (Selective 
Draft Cases), 245 U. S. 366. It is espe- 


cially imposed by statute upon male cit- : 


and male aliens who have ex- 
pressed their intentiom to become citi- 
zens. (Act of 1898, WU. 
10, section 1), We have, as the neces- 
sities of wars required, drafted our maie 
citizens to perform active military serv- 
lices. (See: Act of May 8, 1792, 1 St. L. 
271; act of April 18, 1814, 3 St. L. 134; 
act of July 17, 1862, 12 St. L, 597; act 
of March 3, 1863, 12 St. L. 731; act of 
|May 18, 1917, 40 St. L. 76; U.S. Code, 
'title 50, section 226 [ Note]), But at 


izens 






no time was this duty to bear arms per- | 


mitted to 

of religious freedom or conviction. 
Te Government has 

garded the citizens’ 

tions in its laws, 


acts specified, provisiom exempting per- 


sons Whose religious Ccomvictions forbade | 
Pergons of ¢ 
particular religious seets who have ob- | 


bearing arms was made, 
have been ex- 


jected On such ground, 
is the Federai 


cused. Typical of this 
draft act of May 18, 
empted them from combatant military 
service. The Government’s attitude in this 
|respect was freely stated in the selec- 
tive draft cases (245 OU. S. 366) where 
the court assumed the Government’s po- 
sition of recognizing the right of every 
citizen to choose his re@jigious affiliation, 
restrictions and the fre 

religious 
bid participation in war. Thus, Con- 
gress has had due regard for the citi- 


S. Code, title | 


interfere with the principles | 
consistently re- | 


religious convic- | 
In each of the draft | 


1917, which ex- | 


exercise of such | 
convictions Which would for- | 


convenience or the general prosperity. 
C. B, & Q. Ry. v. Byainage Comrs., 200 
U. S., 561, at p. 592, 

A gasoline filling or gasoline storage 
station may not be a nuisance per se, but 
it may become such, like a hospital 
(Lawrence v. Nissen, 173 N. C., 359), @ 
livery stable (S.-v. Bass, 171 N. C., 781), 
a dance hall (S. v. Vanhook, 182 N. C., 
831), a sawmill (Barger v, Smith, 156 N, 


missed for lack of infringement May 5, 1930. 
1262860, S. B. Smith, Incubator, filed May 
12, 1930, D.C, W. D. N. Y., Doe. 253, S. 
B. Smith v. James Mfg. Co. Doe, 254, S. B. 
Smith v. Elmira Hatcheries, Inc. 
1276478. (See 1016897.) o 
1275054, H. H. 3oyce, Indicating means 
for motor propelled vehicles, 1206783, same, 
System and apparatus for internal combus- 
| tion engines, appeal filed May . ae “ C. 
A., 2d Cir, Doe. 10929, Leander Develop- oa), | 
= Corp. et al. v. Taft-Buick Corp. | C., 323), or a poolroom (Brunswick-Balke 
1281877, Teste &  Malivert, Automobile | Co. v, Mecklenburg, 181 N. C., 386), be- 
horn, PD. ¢.,, E. D. Mich., S. Div. Doc, 2655, | cause of its location or by reason of the 


J. T. Rhamstine v. The Sparks-Withington | manner in which it is conducted. Oil 
Co. Patent held invalid for lack of inven-| and gasoline, invariably used and stored 
tion, bill dismissed April 11, 1930. /in such stations, are so highly inflam- 


1290514, T. E, Collins, Automatic fire shut- | 1 able and explosive that they may, @nd 





ter, filed Mar. 15, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. | te 

Div., Doc, 9723, The Variety Rolling Door do, increase the danger to fire, no matter 

Co. et al. v. Majestic Iron Works, Inc. |how carefully the buildings are con- 
| 1299982, G. W. Martin, Condensing appara- | structed or how noncombustible their ma- 


tus, filed May 14, 1930, D. (., 5, D. Tex. | terials, 
(Houston), Doc. E 413, Fort Worth Steel & And although lawful and necessary 
| oe stl Works ot a ences See Ege buildings, they are of such character that 
Sheet Ree ass he AaaTt) regulation of the piace of their erection 
1336830, C, E. Farrington, Barrel agitator, | and use comes well within settled prin- 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc, 1624, C. E. | ciples relating to the exercise of the pub- 
Farrington v. F. H. Haywood. Claim 6 held | lic power. “The State is not bound to 
valid and infringed Feb, 19, 1930, ‘ | wait until contagion is communicated 
13519 Y. D. Levin, Loading machine, | from a hosvital established in the heart 
Method and machine tow of a city; it may prohibit the establish- 












1645 





ame, 


y 





loading coal, hed May 32, ea Nate ment of such hospital there, because it 
Co. y. Dumgn Foundry’ & Machine Works, | 18 likely to spread contagion. So the 
Ine. | keeping of dangerous explosives and in- 
1374141, 1400171. (See Re. 14777.) flammable substances, and the erection 
(See 1231099.) of buildings of combustible materials 


138,363. 
| 1438664, W. R. Rogers, Truck frame, ap-| within the limits of a dense population 
peal filed May 13, “1930, C, C. A, 8th_Cir.| may be prohibited because of the prob- 
(St. Louis), Doc. 8925, The Herman Body } gpijity or possibility of public injury.® 
Co. et al, v. St. Louis Body & Equipment | Walker, J. in Durham v Cotton M ils 
Co. et al. ; 141 N c ’ 636 . ? 
1470524(a), H. B. Burt, Process of making N.C» P, 036, — p i 
frozen confections, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, | Is the ordinance in question void for 
Frozen confectionery, D. C., N. D. Calif. | arbitrariness or unjust discrimination ? 
(San Francisco), Doe. E 2469, The Popsicle | We think not. It operates on all alike 
| 








[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] [Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 
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Gasoline Levy 


Is Apportioned 
By New York 





Counties Are Allotted Over 


One Million Dollars and 


$1,824,870 Goes to Gen- 


eral Highway Fund 





State of New York: 

Albany, July 17. 
The fifth apportionment of money de- 
rived from the motor-fuel tax in New 
York since the law went into effect has 
just been made, according to the State 
commissioner of taxation and finance, 
Thomas M. Lynch. 

088. 


The amount allotted to the counties 
of the State is $1,105,774, while New 
York City gets $276,444. The sum of 
$1,824,870 goes to the State for deposit 
in the general fund and is to be used 
for the construction and maintenance o: 
State highways. New York City’s share 
is for the reduction of taxes in that mu- 
nicipality, Mr. Lynch _ explained. 
sums apportioned to the various counties 
go to the State-aid fund of each county 
and are to be used for the construction 
of the secondary system of roads. 

“This latest aportionment of the motor 
fuel tax moneys is at the rate of slightly 
over $15.37 a mile,” Commissioner Lynch 
stated in announcing the figures. “It 
will give some idea of the amount of 
money each county may expect each 
year for the construction and improve- 
ment of the now unimproved roads, for 
this rounds out the year’s distribution. 
The first distribution, after the law had 
been in effect only one month wz: $277,- 
722.15. During the year since that :ime 
there have been four quarterly darribu- 
tions totaling $5,224,264.21, ard based -on 
the mileage of the unimproved ros+is 
this has been at the rate of approximately 
$73.07 a mile. Our original estimate was 
$65 a mile. The amounts available for 
the counties and New York City in this 
latest allotment represent 25 per cent of 
the money collected during the three 
months ended June 30 and the sum given 


the State is 75 per cent of the money | 


collected during June. This tax has im- 
posed a burden on no one, it makes 
available more money for new highways 
and benefits most those counties where 
improved roads arc badly needed so that 
the farmer may reach his market every 
day in the year. It is real agricultural 
relief.” 


Ohio Cities Allowed to Use 
Auto Taxes for Park Drives 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 17. 
A municipality’s portion of the motor 
vehicle license tax and gasoline tax may 
lawfully be used in connection with the 
construction, reconstruction, maintenance 
and repair of driveways in public parks 
under the reservations contained in the 





sections governing the expenditures of | the findings of the Board of Tax Appeals 


such funds, the attorney general, Gilbert 
Bettman, has advised the State bureau 
of inspection and supervision of public 
offices. 

Mr. Bettman stated that in such cases 
the driveways must be intended for use 
in substantially the same manner as a 
public street and be open to vehicular 
traffic. 


Ohio Real Estate Brokers 
Allowed to Use Trade Name 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 17. 

The statutes of Ohio do not prohibit the 
use of a trade name by one doing busi- 
ness as a real estate broker, the attorney 
general, Gilbert Bettman has just held 
in an opinion to the State director of 
commerce, Ed. D. Schorr. 

The opinion further held that the stat- 
utes relating to the licensing of real 
estate brokers do not prohibit the board 
of real estate examiners from issuing a 
license to an individual doing business 
under two trade names. This is in con- 
formity with the general rule of law that 
an individual may, in the absence of stat- 
utory prohibition, adopt any name he 
chooses under which to carry on business, 
it was stated. 








Acquiescence Announced 
In Decision on Tax Case 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his 
acquiescence in the following decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals: 

Reserve Loan Life Insrance Co.*, 21489, 
29554, 32965, 18-359. 

*Acqiescence in so far as decision holds 
that petitioner is entitled to a deduction 
in the amount of 4 per cent of the mean of 
the reserve funds required by law and 
held at the beginning and end of the tax- 
able years undiminished by the amount of 
exempt interest. 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision: 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co.*, 21489 
29554, 32965, 18-359. 

*Nonacquiescence in decision involving 
issues regarding (1) the deductibility of 
reserves to cover liability on outstanding 
coupons attached to guaranteed premium 
reduction policies, and (2) the disallowance 
by the Commissioner as a deduction of 
$5,642.15 representing taxes paid and other 
real estate expenses. 


’ 





Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 





The Comptrolle: General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 


It totaled $3,207,-| 








Federal Tax D 
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affecting capital structure—1926 act 
Where two individuals, owning 4 


amount so paid was not deduc 


| 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


No unpublished ruling or 
officer or employe of the Bureau o 
disposition of other cases.—Extrac 
Internal Revenue. 


| 





> 
New York, N. Y.—Deductions for 
jlosses are allowable to a corporation 
only when such corporation itself has an 
interest in the transaction from which 
the losses arise and payments made DY 
a corporation in lieu of rights by a stock- 


tus, according to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. - 


two stockholders, owning all of the stock 
of the corporation, disagreed and tne 
corporation paid money to one in set- 
tlement of his rights, the transaction 
j affected the capital structure of the cor- 
poration but did not constitute a loss 
— the meaning of the statute, it was 
eld, 


ONE HUNDRED FIvE WEsT Firty-FIFTH 


STREET, INCORPORATED, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIR- 
cult CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE 


SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Petition for review of an order by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
| Douctas, ARMITAGE and, McCANN, 
THE TAXPAYER; G. A. YOUNGQUIST, ¢ 
Louis MONARCH, NoRMAN D. KELLER, 
C. M. CHAREST and R. W. WILSON, for 
the Commissioner. 
| Before L. Hanp, CHASE and MACK, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
The full text of the statement of the 
|ease dnd of the opinion follows: 





; revenue act of 1926, chapter 27, sections 
| 1001, 1002, 1003, 44 Stat. 9, 109, 110, 
of an order of redetermination of the 
Board of Tax Appeals promulgated Feb. 





come and profits taxes for the year 1920. 
Affirmed, 

| The facts were never in dispute. From 
| it appears that the 

| “Petitioner is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the Staie 
j of New York, with its principal place 
of business at 22 East 49th Street, New 
York City. 


“The corporation was organized ir. 


| 1916 with an authorized capital stock | 
000, consisting of 600 shares of a| 


lof $60 
par value of $100 each. 
“All of the capital stock of the corpo- 





| cash by Harold C. Mathews and. John 


J. Hearn, in equal proportions. George 
| J. Gillespie was attorney for both parties 
and for the corporation. He, with his 
| office associate, a Mr. McCarthy, held 10 
shares each of Hearn’s stock in order to 
qualify them as directors of the com- 
pany. Upon incorporation Hearn became 
president of the company and Mathews, 
secretary and treasurer. Immediately 
after incorporation the company pro- 


55th Street (from which it took its name) 
and undertook the remodeling and recon- 
struction of a building at 100 Central 
Park, South. The original paid-in cap- 
ital was found insufficient to finance the 
projects undertaken ,and from time +o 
time as additional’ capital was 
quired funds were advanced by Mathews, 
such advances being treated as loans to 
; the company. 


Subscription Rights 
Caused Dissension 





the company was increased by an amend- 
|ment to the certificate of incorporation 
|by $60,000 or a _ total capitalization 
|of $120,000. The laws of the State of 
| New York provide that when new stock 
is to be issued each stockholder has the 
| right to subscribe to an amount of new 
| stock equal in proportion to the stock 
| already held by him, in order to permic 
j;each stockholder’s voting power to re- 
{main in relatively equal proportion. 
| Mathews immediately subscribed to his 
| pro rata interest in the new stock and 
paid for the same, thereupon becoming 
the holder of $60,000 par value capital 
| stock. Hearn either refused or neglected 
| to exercise his subscription rights to ‘the 
;new stock. In the meantime, the two 
| building operations previously referred 
{to had proceeded to completion and one 
of them, the 105 West 55th Street prop- 
erty, had been sold. The stock of tne 
company at*this time had greatly in- 
}¢reased in value, At this point Hearn 
demanded that he be permitted to sub- 
scribe for his additional $30,000 worth of 
stock without any increase in price. 
| Mathews took the position that he was 
| too late; that his rights to subscribe had 
expired; that the company did not then 
need the money and that Hearn, by his 
refusal and neglect, had lost his right to 
subscribe, This claim was a source of 
constant friction between 
Mathews. 

“During the absence of Mathews in 
| May, 1918, Hearn, president of the com- 


| 


directors, at which there were present 
| Messrs, Gillespie, McCarthy and Hearn, 
the three directors present being a ma- 
jority, elected McCarthy president pro 
|tem, and as such he issued the remain- 
ing 300 shares of the company’s stock 


Petition for review, pursuant to the} 


;ration was subscribed and paid for in| 


ceded to erect a building at 105 West; 


re-' 


In January, 1917, the capital stock of! 


Hearn and} 


pany, called a meeting of the board ot | sarees, was but a puppet in their hands. 


|The rights of no one else where affected 


to Mr. Hearn, Hearn, however, instead 
of paying the subscription price into the 
company’s treasury, deposited $30,000 in 


The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


ayme refor i ai aicatel! a 

A-32439. Naturalization fees—Deeclara- oe ae _ a special fund 
tions of intention—Certificates of arrival. | “U Ma h — control. ; 

Where an alien has paid the fees incident pon athews’ return* and with 


knowledge of what had transpired in his 
|absence, he immediately pragested 
against the issuance of the additional 
shares of stock to Hearn and on Juiy 
9, 1918, after demanding its return and 
cancellation, commenced an action in the 


vided for under the act of June 29, 1906, 
$4 Stat. 600, said fees having been cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States, 
and the information furnished by the ap- 
plicant in said application for certificate of 
arrival and preliminary form ‘for declara- 
tion of intention was regular on iis face 
and contained no errors or misleading state- | 
-ments, but wn error occurs in the declara- | ° . : . . y 
tion of intention, and certificate of arrival, Junction against the using or voting of 
same may be canceled, new ones issued in| the stock was applied for, which injunc- 
lieu thereof without the payment of addi- | tion, after appropriate hearing, was made 
tional fees. (July 14, 1930.) permanent. 


stock declared void. A temporary in- 





——— 


Index and Digest 
cisions and Rulings 


LABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Corporate losses—Rights to subscribe for stock—Transactions 


ll of the stock of a corporation, were 


each entitled to subscribe in equal propor 
sion, and the corporation paid a sum to on 
with the result that the stock was retaine 
tible as a 
although in settlement of a controversy 
scription right, it was a transaction in W 
and for the further reason that the pay r 
of the corporation—One Hundred Five. W 
Commissioner. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. 5. Daily 





No decisions of the Board of Tax Appe 


aueahits 
decision will be cited or relicd upon by any 
f Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
ct from regylations of Commissiorter of 








holder fail to change the corporate sta-|canceling a 


| 


| 
| 


ferred to was entered into Dec. 16, 1920, | therefor. 
for | between Mathews and Hearn. 
J.|the dispute between the parties regard- | 





|were diminished, lost no more than it 


Supreme Court of New York to have the | 


| 


The order upon appeal ‘by | financial interest in a transaction that 
: j 


: ae . tle 
. ‘ Ad ao ; “e+! arty as was conveniently possible. 
|6, 1929, determining a deficiency in in- : Mes ’ 


| $30,000 in cash for the stock. 
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| 
| 
| 


——$— 


‘tion to new stock of the corpora- 
e of them to relinquish such right 
d in the corporation treasury, the 
loss or business expense, since, 
and for relinquishment of the sub- 
hich the corporation had no interest 
ment affected the capital structure 
est Fifty-Fifth Street, Inc., v. 
1586, July 18, 1930. 


als were promulgated on July 17. 


' 






| 
} 
| 
| 
- | 
| 





Hearn was duly affirmed by the appellate | 
division in the Fall of 1918. 

“The action came up for trial in June, | 
1919, before the appellate division. In 
October, 1919, judgment was entered in 
favor of Mathews and against Hearn, 
s spurious the stock issued 
to the latter, In December, 1919, Hearn 
commenced a new action against Math- 


Consequently, in a circumstance where| ews and the corporation, giving his ver- 


sion of the facts and asking for a judg- | 
ment directing that the corporation 1s- 
sue 300 shares of the stock to him on 
payment by him to the company of $30,- 
000. This action was never tried and, as 
a result of negoiations had between the | 
parties, Hearn’s claim as set forth in his 
action and all other matters in dispute | 
between him and Mathews were settled | 
in an agreement dated Dec. 16, 1920. | 
Pursuant to this agreement t 
yation paid to Hearn the sum of $40,480, | 
which it deducted on its books and in the} 
returg filed for that year, as an ex- 
pense. 

“This settlement agreement above re- | 


It recites | 


ing Hearn’s right to subscribe, and that | 
certain details of corporate management 
therein agreed upon were for. the best | 
interests of the corporation. By its | 
terms the parties agreed upon the offices ; 


to be held by them and their respective | taxation period of 1930 and subsequent | Bureau of Engineering, Depart 


salaries. A building property owned by) 
the corporation was not to be sold prior 
to 1924 for less than a specified price. 
The corporation was to engage in no 
new enterprises and was to be dissolved | 
as soon after the selling of the prop-| 
Pro- | 
vision was made for meeting obliga- | 
tions, running expenses and a reserve, | 
the remaining surplus to be distributed | 
as dividends. Pending litigation insti-| 
tuted by Hearn (as set out above) was 
settled and adjusted by payment of $30,- 
000 by Mathews to Hearn or at the lat- 
ter’s option by the corporation trans- 
fering certain lots then under a con- 
tract of sale for $47,500 to Hearn, and 
to turn over the proceeds of such sale 
($15,000 cash and a purchase money 
mortgage of $32,500). If Hearn elected 
to take the lots Mathews agreed to loan 
Hearn a specified sum of money for a 
time stated. Hearn was to exetute a 
release in the litigation pending. The 
stock over which the dispute arose was 
to remain treasury stock and nothing 
contained in the contract was to prej- 
udice the rights of either party in any 
future issue of such stock. 

“By an instrumegt dated Dec. 17, 1920, 
and attached to the contract Hearn ac-|! 
knowledged receipt of $40,480 from the! 
petitioner corporation in full settlement | 
of the disputed right to subscribe.” 


Transaction Said to 
Affect Capital Structure 


CHASE, Circuit Judge.—The petitioner 
claims that the $40,480, paid Hearn, was 
either a maintenance expense or a loss 
deductible under the provisions of the 
revenue act of 1918, chapter 18, 40 Stat. | 
1057. The applicable portion of the stat- 
ute follows: 

Section 234. (a) That in computing the} 
net income of a corporation subject to the} 
tax imposed by section 230 there shall be| 
allowed as deductions: | 

(1) All that the ordinary 
expenses paid or incurred during the tax- | 
able year in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness * * *, | 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable! 
year and not compensated for by insurance | 
or otherwise * * *, 

The claim that the payment to Hearn 
was a deductible loss is ill’founded, At} 
the time of this settlement payment the 
corporation had the stock and could have 
defeated his action by issuing it to Hearn | 
at any time since his suit was brought} 
solely to establish his right to subscribe 
for it and have it issued to him. More- 
over, it could have received from Hearn 
It elected | 
to keep it, freed from his claim, forego | 
the $30,000 and pay him $40,480 in ad-| 
dition. 








In reality, it saw fit to make| 
available to him $70,480 which it would| 
and could have had in exchange for 
whatever right he had to subscribe for | 
the stock at par. Possibly it was worth | 
what it cost.to get rid of his claim. If it} 
could sell the stock for as ‘much or more | 
it could replenish its treasury whenever | 
it’ chose. But as to that the record is 
silent and no issue turns upon the fact} 
whatever it may be. 

The petitioner, in any event, did not} 
prove a loss for it kept the stock and 
there was nothing more than a distribu- | 
tion of assets to a minority stockholder | 
to preserve the existing 
ratio of two to one between the two sole | 
owners of the corporation. It was merely | 
a matter affecting the capital struc- 
ture of a corporation which, whenever 
the two stockholders who owned it could} 


| 
| 


and the corporation, although its assets} 


stockholding | - 


Canada Revises 





Certain Clauses | Legal Principles for Guidance 
_ Of Radio Control Being Formed 


Of Income Law 





Canadian Companies Are 


Affected; Tax on Family 
Corporations Changed 





By George B. Martin 
Division of Commercial Laws 

Every person residing outside of Can- 
ada who renders services in Canada as 
a director, officer or employe of any com- 
pany carrying on business in Canada 
must pay the Canadian income tax on 
dividends or interest received from such 
company’ or any subsidiary thereof. 
However, in orcer to render the nonresi- 
dent person liable to the income tax, 
the majority of the voting stock of the 


| 
| 
| 
‘Nonresident Directors of) 
| 
| 


| corporation must be owned or controlled | 


Deduction Is Denied for Settlement | 


{them, or any trustee acting on his or | 
| Between Stockholders of Company 
The | 
ependiiare Made to Effect Relinquishment of Subscrip-. 


tion Rights Held Not to Constitute Business Expense | 
| it is stated “that dividends paid to non- 


by such person, or a combination of 
their behalf. The foregoing provision is 
contained in one of the amendments to 
the Canadian income tax law enacted by 


the last Canadian parliament. 


Purpose of Clause 
In the explanatory notes to the new 
section which establishes this principle, 


residents by Canadian companies are not 


| taxable, and along the border there are 


many nonresident persons who control 
or have a substantial interest in Ca- 
nadian companies. It has been found 
that such persons who reside abroad and 
more or less habitually come to Canada 
forego any claim for salary and take 


| their remuneration by way of dividends 


and thus escape tax in Canada. This 
amendment is designed to render such 
persons liable to the income, tax.” 
Under the old act, upon the winding 
up, discontinuance or reorganization of 
the business of any incorporated com- 
pany the distribution in any form of the 
property of the company was deemed to 
be the payment of a dividend to the ex- 
tent that the company had on hand un- 
distributed income. Resident persons re- 


he corpo-/| ceiving such distributions were liable for | 


income tax thereon, but the distributions 
received by other companies were not 
taxable. 

This section (19) of the act was re- 
pealed and a new section substituted 
According to subsection 1 on 
the winding-up, discontinuance, or reor- 
ganization of the business of any incor- 
porated company, the distribution in any 
form of the property of the company is 
deemed to be the payment of a dividend 
to the extent that the company has on 
han! undistributed income earned in the 


periods. This provision is substantially 
the same as that of the old law, the 


effect being to render individuals liable | 


on a winding-up in respect of earnings 
of 1930 and thereafter. 

According to subsection 2 of section 
19, wherever a distribution is received 
under the above provisions by a com- 
pany incorporated or carrying on busi- 
ness in Canada, such distribution is 
considered as taxable income of the in- 
corporated company. 
tion is made to.a company incorporated 


| outside of Canada and not carrying on | 


busines in Canada, the company which 


|is being wound up, discontinued or re- | 
| organized must deduct from such distri- | 


bution a tax at the rate in force for 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 





Employment Increases 
In Some Classes of Labor 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
large numbers of loggers and lumber 
workers were unemployed, while many 
worked part time. A large number of 
laborers found employment on highway 
and railroad activities, on farms, and 
other seasonal work. The small fruit 


|and berry harvests have made but small 


inroads on unemployment; however, in- 
dications point to a gradual improvement 
in the industrial employment situation, 
beginning in July. 

Unemployment in the lumber industry 
increased with the closing of more mills 
and camps.. One large sawmill ceased 
operating June 14 for an indefinite pe- 
riod and 400 men were released. Many 
lumber plants worked on_ part-time 
schedules and many others with skeleton 
crews. All manufacturing establishments 
in this vicinity worked on orders received 
from day to day arid several curtailed 


and necessary | their forces in the last 30 days. Woolen | 


mills operated full time, but with only 
about one-half of the machines in, op- 
eration, employing approximately 200 
workers. The labor surplus was most 
noticeable among lumber, logging, and 
farm workers. Highway, railroad, and 
other construction jobs engaged some 
workers; however, not all men recently 
released from sawmills and logging 
camps can be absorbed. Small fruit 
harvesting and canning activities were 
under way. 
ing will provide employment later on. 
Several apartment houses are being 
erected, and a new cement wheat eleva- 
tor is in process of construction. 

With the employment trend downward 
and a large number of workers migrat- 
ing to this State, considerable unemploy- 
ment was apparent in June. Cessation 
of operations in many lumber mills, 
woodworking plants. foundries, and ma- 
chine shops has affected approximately 
20,000 workers throughout the State of 
Washington. Extensive highway paving 


|and construction projects have provided | 


employment to quite a number of men. 
Berry picking in the coast districts ab- 
sorbed women and family groups. 
Within another 30 days agricultural 
work in the central and eastern portions 


of the State will afford employment to | 


many people. 





had for its object and attained by its 
result nothing more than the settlement 
of a dispute between its stockholders 
over the right of one of them to sub- 
scribe for its stock. 

We do not overlook the fact that in 
the settlement other matters were ad- 
justed between Mathews and Hearn but 





would have lost had the same sum been | 
distributed to this stockholder by divi- | 
dends eo nomine on the stock he already | 


from the findings of fact it appears that 


those matters were wholly the concern) 


of the two stockholders who together 


If such distribu- | 


Haying and wheat harvest- | 


were in full and complete control of the 
corporation, were treated as such in the} 
ae .Pur- | settlement agreement to which they alone, 
chase the new stock at par, That is, it) were parties and that “Hearn acknol-! 
lost nothing. edged receipt of $40,480 from the peti- | 

Nor was it an ordinary or necessary |tioner corporation in full settlement of | 
expense in carrying on its trade or busi-|the disputed right to subscribe.” No 
ness. Apart from the fact that the capital} more is required to make it plain that 
structure of this corporation was not the! the $40,480 now sought to be deducted} 
trade or business it carrid on, the pay-| was paid solely to permit the stock to/ 


owned, His ownership of that stock was | 
the basis of his claim of right to pur- 








| 


Communications. 





ECTION 38.—Hearing and record. 

One or more members of this sec- 
| tion is present at all hearings of 
| the Commission. The attorney so at- 
| tending advises the Commission as to 
the status of the matter being heard, 
the rights of respondents and protest- 
ants, the admissibility of evidence and 
other legal questions. On behalf of the 
Commission, he cross examines wit- 
nesses, avoiding, however, the advocacy 
of the claims of any applicant, respond- 
ent or protestant. In proper cases, he 
also presents evidence for the Commis- 
sion. 

He is also responsible for the cor- 
relation of all exhibits filed with the 
Commission in cases before it and the 
record on appeal from its decisions. 
This section advises the Commission in 
the preparation of its statements of 
fact and ground for decision in cases 
which are appealed under section 16 
of the act. 

Section 4.—Research and drafting. 
This section is responsible for the 
preparation of all court papers, briefs, 

| ete., in any and a’l litigation in which 

the Commission may be a party or is 
interested. In the absence of legal 
precedents and codified radio laws, 
constant research work of a legal na- 


ture has been necessary. 
* 

THE problems of other administra- 

tive bodies have been studied in 
careful detail with a view of applying 
existing principles t. situations con- 
fronting the Commission. This sec- 
tion drafts and correlates the opinions 
of the general counsel and arranges for 
the publication thereof. Correspond- 
ence from the radio division of the 
Department of Commerce requesting 
legal opinions on various kinds of ap- 





* * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio” to appear in the issue 
of July 19, Comdr. E. C. Raguet, Officer in Charge, Radio & Sound Division, 
ment of the Navy, will discuss radio operations 


of the Navy. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Progress Shown in Development of Jurisprudence as 
Result of Decisions by Courts 


AvuTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE ‘PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


| Topic IV—Communications: Radio * 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


By Thad H. Brown, 


General Counsel, Federal Radio Commission 


plications is referred to and answered 
by this section, 

Since the beginning of the Radio 
Commission in 1927 there have been 
60 appeals taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia from 
decisions of ‘he Comission under 
section 16 of the act; five cases in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, being in the nature of injunc- 
tion proceedings and five cases in the 
United ‘States district courts. Four 
cases have reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the first, 
General Electric Co. v. Federal Radio 
Commission, that court settled the mat- 
ter of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, . 
holding it was administrative in char- 
acter and hence could not be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


ROM the foregoing radio cases some 
important legal concepts for the 
future guidance of radio have resulted. 
For instance, it has been held that all 
radio broadcasting is interstate com- 
merce; that there is no property right 
in a license as agains‘ a valid exercise 
of regulatory power of the United 
States; that a city operating a radio 
broadcasting station exercises private, | 
not governmental, powers and is sub- | 
ject to the Commission’s regulation; | 
that the Commission, in hearing an | 
application for renewal of existing 
broadcasting station license, has au- 
thority under reasonable regulations, 
to depart from the strict jury trial 
rules of evidence which are applicable 
to corrt proceeding»; refusals of Com- | 
mission to renew broadcasting station | 
license issued under the act does not | 
constitute a taking of property with- 
out compensation, and without due 
process of law, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
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Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 





sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 
: 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


| Corp. et al. v. A. W. Hover et al. 
decree holding patents valid and infringed 
April 24, 1930. 

1470524(b), H. B. Burt, Process of mak- 
ing frozen confections, 1505592, F. W. 
| person, Frozen confectionery, 1718997, H. B. 
Burt, same, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doc. E 2617-S, National Popsicle 
| Corp. et al. v. E. O. Sears et al. Consent 
decree for plaintiff April 24, 1930. Doc. E 
2618, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. C. L. 
| Hirt et al. Decree as above. Same, filed 
{May 9, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 
53/245, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. B. 
| Elkin et al. (Elkin & Mattes). 
|} 1502663, L. J. Frohn, Feed 
j;mechanism for paper-feeding machines, 
1521365, same, Sheet-feeder, D. C., N. D. 
Qhio, E. Div., Doc. 3019, Dexter Folder Co. 
v. The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. Con- 
sent decree holding patents valid and 
fringed May 6, 1930. 

1505592 (See 1470524(a) and (b).) 
(See 1502663.) 


interrupting 


in- 





10, 1930, D. €. Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 9059, 
A. B. Dick Co. v. A. O. Tomsen, 

1564378, H.\Stein et al., Bleached and dyed 
furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/184, Steinfur Patents 
Corp. v. P. Singer & Bro., et al. 

1565451, E. J. Hoffman, Method and: ap- 
| apartus for finishing photographic prints, 
filed May 10, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
Div., Doc. 3393, E. J. Hoffman v. E. H. 
Brunner et al. 

1567667, R. G. Miller, Instrument for 
| teaching telegraphy, filed Mar. 4, 1930, D. 
| C,, N. D. IL, E. Div., Doc. 9705, R. G. Miller 
v. O. T. Alexander et al. 

1573200. (See 1564378.) 

1600741, G. Sherman, Pan liner, filed Mar. 
17, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doc, 9725, 


| State Books and 
| Publications 





these 


regarding 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
New York—The Joint Legislative Committee 
Investigating The Lien Law of The State 


| Information publications 


of New Legislative Document 
(1930) No. 72. Albany, 1930. 

Illinois—Official List of State and County 
Officers of the State of Illinois, William 
J. Stratton, Secretary of State, Spring- 
field, 1929. 

Kansas—Roster of Departments and _ In- 
stitutions of Kansas, also Alphabetical 

| List of Statehouse Employes of The State 

of Kansas, Will J. French, Auditor of 

| State, Topeka, 1929. 

| Kansas—Directory of State Officers, Boards 
and Commissions, also, Post-Office Di- 
rectory and Other Valuable Information 
of The State of Kansas, E. A. Cornell, 
Secretary of State, Topeka, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of The 
Trustees of The Westborough State Hos- 
pital of Massachusetts, Public Document 
No. 30, Department of Mental Diseases, 
Boston, 1928. 

Missouri—Twenty-Third Annual Report of 
The Missouri Library Commission, 
ferson City, 1930. 


York, 


m 





partment of Agriculture of the State of 


Public Document No. 74, Boston, 1929. 

| Massachusetts—Annual Report of The 
| Board of Registration of Certified Public 
Accountants of The State of Massachu- 


| setts, Department of Civil Service and 

| Registration, Public Document No. 145, 
Boston, 1929, 

Massachusetts—-Annual Report of The 


Trustees of The Northampton State Ilos- 
pital of Massachusetts, Public Document 
No. 21, Department of Mental Diseases, 
Boston, 1928, 

California—Rules of the, Supreme Court 
and District Courts of Appeal of ‘the State 
of California, Sacramento, 1930. 


1526982, FE. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed May | 


| and dyeing fur, filed April 30, 1930, D. C., | 


Jef- | ee 
| canizing rubber, D. 


INinois—Twelfth Annual Report of The De- | 


Massachusetts, Clarence F. Buck, Di-| 
rector, Springfield, 1928 to 1929. | 
Massachusetts—Annual Report of The 


Licensing Board For The City of Boston, | 


Consent | Sherman Paper Products Corp. v. The F. C. | 


| 


| 


Ep- | 


| 








| 


ment to Hearn was, as we have already. remain in virtual control of the majority | Florida—Insurance Branch of eveneury, er 

seen, wholly gratuitous so far as it was) stockholders of the corporation. The pe-| eee ogg ed she wate i eae. 2. 
i iti ies ray : . 4 . State reasurer g 

concerned. It was quite unnecessary to; titioner relies on Murray Hospital v Game lsstanan. Wallahanuas: 100k. 


pay him anything. Had he been able to Rasmussen, 20 Fed. (2d) 29 but the pay- 
have eatablished ¢his claim fully, the cor-, ments there alleged were made to settle 
poration need only have issued the stock| controversies in which the corporation 
to him and taken his $30,000. It had no| itself had a financial interest. 

Judgment affirmed. 


| 


Rhode Island—Fourth Annual/Report of the 
State Public Welfare Commission of the 
State of Rhode Island, Psychological Bu- 
reau, C. Elizabeth Dealey, Psychologist, 
Providence, 1927. 


| 
| 


| by 


Traver Paper Co. 

1615813, R. T. Romine, Method of handling 
material, 1644278, same, Bracing apparatus 
for sheet metal, 1745054, same, Apparatus 
and method for handling metal, filed May 2, 
1930, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 669, | 
R.. T. Romine v. The American Rolling | 
Mill Co. | 

162596 





i 


¢ H. M. Godsey, Gas burner, filed | 
April 29, 1930, D. C., W. D. La. (Shreve- 
port), Doe. E 385, Ace Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., v. Merchants Cotton Oil 
Co., Ine 






(See 1615813.) 
3. «(See 1351953.) 
1658804, 1658805, L. L. Jones, Capacitive 
coupling control system, appeal filed May 1, 
1930, C. C. A. 2d Cir., Doc. 10915, L. L.| 
Jones v. Freed-Eiseman Radio Corp. 

1658805. (See 1658804.) 

1664693, J. H. Littler, Rotary grinder, 
1738011, same, Machine for grinding valves, | 
filed May 1, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3249, } 
S. Cheney & Son v. Stevens Walden, Inc. 

1673942, D. Halpern, Permanent-waving 
attachment, 1683531, G. Decker, Hair wav- 
ing outfit, Re. 17393, J. Mayer, Hair waving 
appliance and method, Re. 17585, same, Per- 
manent hair waving appliance, filed May 5, 
1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/203, The 
Philad Co, et al. v. Majestic Waving Co., Inc. 

1683531. (See 1673942.) 

1691214, W. Sparks et al., Signaling de- 
vice, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3261, 
The Sparks-Withington Co. v. J. T. Rham- 
stine. Dismissed without prejudice April 
11, 1930. 

1711336, J. Wery, Can seaming machine, 
filed Mar. 5, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 9706, J. Wery v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

1712647, E. Brunhoff, Display lid, filed May 
14, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E. 53/275, 
The Brunhoff Mfg. Co. v. Majestic Display | 
Case Co., et al. | 

1713159. (See Re. 17529.) 

1718997. (See 1470524.) 

1719805, L. Hammond, Alternating-current 
clock, filed Mar. 13, 1930, D. C., N. D. II.,| 
E, Div., Doe. 9710, The Hammond Clock Co. 
v. Karsberg Tool & Mfg. Co. et al. 















_ 





1727910. (See Re. 17331.) 
1738011. (See 1664693.) 
1745047, R. T. Romine, Car-loading ap-j} 


paratus, 1745050, 1745055, same, Method and | 
apparatus for handling metal, 1745056, same, 
Method and apparatus for shipping metal, 
filed May 2, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
Doc. E 670, R. T. Romine v. The American 
Rolling Mill Co. | 

1745050, 1745055, 1745056. (See 1745047.) | 

1745054. (See 1615813.) 

1752711, N. Tatham, Scale, filed April 29, 
1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doe. | 
R-37-M, N. Tatham v. L. H. Stark (Ideal 
Weighing Machine Co.). | 

1753077. (See Re. 17529.) | 

Re. 14777, J. L. Kraft, Process of steriliz- | 
ing cheese and an improved product produced | 
such process, 1323869, 1400171, same, | 
Process for treating cheese, 1374141, E. E.|} 
Eldredge, Process of sterilizing cheese, filed | 
May 8, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), | 
Doc. 2905, Kraft-Phenix 
Windsor Cheese Co. et al. 

Re 15147, E. T, Brigham, Towel rack, D. | 
C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div.,.Doc. 2600, J. Rousso | 
v. Cleveland Toilet Supply Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice April 28, 1930. 

Re. 16682, R. M. Warner, Method of vul- 
C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
Doe. 2551, The Miller Rubber Co. v. The 
India Tire & Rubber Co. Dismissed without 
prejudice May 9, 1930. 

Re, 17183. (See Re. 17328.) 

Re 17328, Re. 17183, F. J. Schleicher, Paper 
box, filed Mar. 27, 1930, D. C. Minn., 3d Div., 








Vv.) 


Cheese Corp. 


Doc. E 1894, F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 
v. C. Weinhagen Co. 

Re 17331, C, Schutz, Control mechanism, 
1727910, same, Means for automatic control, | 
filed Mar. 24, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
5867, R. Liberman et al. v. Textile Machine 
Works. | 

Re, 17393. (See 1673942.) 

Re, 17529, R. M. Cornmican, Combination 
trunk and luggage carrier, 1718159, E. A. 
Arndt, Automobile trunk platform, 1753077, | 
W. W. Wilson, Trunk and luggage 
filed May 1930, D. C., S. D. Iowa 





ye Pa (Des 


Moines), Doc, E 4449, Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., | 


Inc., v. A. K. Verrips. 

Re. 17585. (See 1673942.) 

Des. 75682, A. C. Gilbert, Casing for fruit- 
juice extractor, appeal filed May 12, 1930, 
% C. A. 2d Cir., Doc. 10932, The Cc, 
Gilbert Co. v. B. Shemitz et al. 

Des. 79564, W. L. Myers, Buckle, 
79582, E. B. Barker, same, filed April 
1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/182, L. A. 
Myers Jr., Inc., v. Deauville Import Corp. 

Des. 79582. (See Des. 79564.) 
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Des. 


| Collins, Archie Frederick. 


rack, | 


| 
| 


30, | 


New _— Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daity by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Couazress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Ohio. Laws, statutes, etc. Throckmorton’s 
1930 annotated Code of Ohio. Baldwin’s 
revision, with officially certified text; con- 

- taining all laws of a general nature in 
force Janwpary 1, 1930, together with ap- 
pendix to the General code “keyed” to 
Bates’ compact digest, William Edward 
Baldwin, editor-in-chief, annotations by 
Archibald H. Throckmorton, Kennion K. 
Kauffman, associate editor. 1500, 1084, 
587, 332, 70, 648, 36 p. Cleveland, The 
Baldwin law publishing co., 1930. 30-13622 

Peterson, August B. Spinning room cal- 
culations, by... ed. 72 Atlanta, 
Ga., 1930. 30-13639 

Reboux, Paul. Paul Reboux’ book of new 
French cooking; 300 new and unique 
receipts, translated by Elizabeth Lucas. 
(Thornton Butterworth’s home manage- 
ment series.) 285 p. London, T. But- 
terworth limited. 1929. 30-13642 

Remington, Roe Eugene. The high fre- 
quency Wheatstone bridge ag a tool j 
cytological studies; with some obserwWe- 
tions on the resistance and capacity of 
the cells of the beet root. (Thesis (Ph. 


2d p. 


D.)—University of Minnesota, ~1928.) 
p. 338-399, illus. Minneapolis? Minn., 
1929, 30-13471 
Roddis, Louis Harry. Edward Jenner and 
the discovery of smallpox vaccination. 
755 p., illus. Menasha, Wis., George 
Banta publishing co., 1930. 30-13630 
Rosenberg, Frantz. Big game shooting in 
British Columbia and Norway. 261 p. 


London, M. Hopkinson & co., 1928. 
30-13628 
St. Louis. .City plan commission. Plans 
for the northern and southern river front, 


Saint Louis. Missouri. City plan com- 
mission. Harland Bartholomew, engi- 
neer. 47 p., illus. St. Louis, 1929. 


30-6859 

Swan, Herbert S. The New London plan. 
A report to the Planning board, New 
London, Connecticut. By Herbert S. Swan, 
city planner, New York. George W. Tut- 
tle, engineer, Erwin T. Muller, associ- 
ate city planners. 1928. 112 p., illus. 
New London, Conn., E, E. Darrow, printer, 
1929. 30-6861 
Swan, Herbert S. Plan of a_ metropoli- 
tan suburb, Stamford, Connecticut. Town 
plan commission, 1929. Herbert S. Swan, 
city planner, New York. George W. Tut- 
tle, engineer. Erwin T. Muller, Walter 
S. Diver, associate city planners. 127 p., 
iNus. Stamford, Conn.; The R. H. Cun- 
ningham press, 1929. 30-6860 
Thresh, John Clough. The examination of 
waters and water supplies, by ... and 
John F. Beale.... 3d ed., with 59 illus- 
trations. 590 p., illus. London, J. & A. 
Churchill, 1925. 30-13641 
Viesselman, Percival William. Dakota prac- 
tice, including trial and appellate pro- 
cedure in civil and criminal actions in 
North and South Dakota, with forms. 
684 p. Chicago, Callaghan and co., 1930. 
30-13624 

Mrs. Constance Mary 
(Fielden). Spanish gardens; their his- 
tory, types and features. 138 p., illus. 
London, B. T. Batsford, 1929. 30-13629 
Williams, Jesse Feiring. Industrial hygiene 
for schools, by ... and Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer.... 1st ed. (McGraw-Hill vocational 
texts.) 280 p.. illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-13634 
Wilson, Percy. Modern gramophones and 
electrical reproducers, by ... and G. W. 


Villiers - Stuart, 


Webb ... with 120 diagrams and half- 
tone illustrations. 271 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Cassell and co., 1929. 30-13643 


Methods of econ- 
109 p. Des 
30-13637 


Wooton, Taylor Clyde. 
omy and care of a building. 
Moines, Iowa, 1930. 

American geographical study of New York. 
School of surveying. . Star lists, being 
lists of stars for each degree of latitude 
from 60 degrees north to 60 degrees 
south with their approximate local side- 
real times and azimuths of crossing the 
altitude of 60 degrees, with magnitudes, 
names, and approximate right ascensions, 
including all stars for which ten-day 
places are given for the year 1930 in the 
American Ephemeris, British Nautical al- 
manac, or the French Connaissance des 
temps, also Suggestions for the adjust- 
ments and use of Reeves’s prism attach- 
ment for theodolites. (Publication no. 4.) 


437 p., illus. New York, American geo- 
graphical society, School of surveying, 
1930. 30-13645 


American paint and varnish manufacturers 
association, inc. Paint, varnish and lac- 
quer manufacturers of the United States 
and Canada, compiled for American paint 
and varnish manufacturers association, 
inc., G. B. Heckel, secretary. 72 p. N. Y¥ 


1930. 30-1379 
Billing, Wyly McGehee. The action of the 
toxin of Crotalus adamanteus on blood 


clotting, by Wyly McG. Billing.» (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Cincinnati, 1925. 
“Reprinted from the Journal of pharma- 
cology and experimental therapeutics, vol. 
xxxviii, no. 2, February, 1930.”) p. 173- 
196. Baltimore, 1930. 8380-13648 
Boston public library employes benefit asso- 
ciation. The Boston public library; a 
handbook to the library building, its 
mural decorations and its collections; 39 
illustration. 68 p., illus. Boston, Asso- 
ciation publications, 1930. 30-13776 
Buchanan, Fannie R. Folk dances and how 
to do them, by .. . illustrated’ by Irma 
Camp Graff. 30 p., illus. Des Moines, 
Ta., Successful farming, 1929. 30-13787 
The radio ama- 
teur’s handbook; a complete, authentic 
and informative work on radio telegraphy 
and telephony, by .’.. 6th ed, rev. by 
George C. Baxter Rowe. 368 p., illus. 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 
30-13791 
Duncan, James Francis. Experimental study 
of certain . electronic bands of CO, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Michigan, 
1930. “Reprinted from Physical review, 
vol. 34, no. 8, October 15, 1929.) 1148- 
1153 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 1929. 30-13649 
Geister, Edna. Geister games. 176 p. N, 
Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 3830-13786 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, excli- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Dive- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numoders, should be given. 


Stock Distribution and Gas-Solid Contact 
in the Bleet Furnace—Technical Paper 
476, Bureau sf Mines, United States Dee 
partment of Cur:merce. Price, 30 cents. 

30-26773 

Bibliography on Jsuhior Colleges—Office of 
Education Bulletin (1930), No. 2, United 
States Department <f the Interior, Price, 
25 cents. E30-164 

Agricultural Education, Organization and 
Administration—Bulletin No. 13, Agri- 
cultural Series No. 1, Federal Board for 
Vocational Edveation. Price, 10 cents. 

E30-163 

The Air Seasoning of Wood—Technical 
Bulletin No. 174, April, 1930, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Price, 
35 cents. Agr. 30-709 

Irrigation Practices in Growing Alfalfa— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1630, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 

Agr. 30-708 

Soil Survey of Milam County, Tex.—Num- 
ber 25, Series 1925. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Price, 
30 cents. Agr. 30-707 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part I, May, 1930, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year. 

(14-21465) 
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Public Utilities 


Federal Control 


Of Natural Gas On Power Permits. Within State! Lod 


Lines Opposed 


Railroad Commissioner of 
North Dakota in Favor of 
State Regulation of These 
Utilities 





- State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, July 17. 


The proposal of Governor Clyde M. 


Reed, of Kansas, that Federal legislation | 


should be enacted to give to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or another 
Federal agency, jurisdiction over inter- 
state natural gas lines does not meet 
with the approval of the chairman of the 
@North Dakota board of railroad commis- 
sioners, C. W. McDonnell, who said such 
regulation should be, left to the States. 

Chairman McDonnell stated that the 
North Dakota commission has experi- 
enced no difficulty in its “regulation of 
natural gas service, eyen to the extent 
of receiving reports of expenditures in 
the construction ef a pipe line from west- 
ern Montana. 

Discussing Governor Reed’s suggestion, 
Mr. McDonnell said: 

“While I usually have been willing to 
agree with Mr, Reed, I cannot go along 
with him on this proposition. 

“In my judgment, the control and regu- 
lation of such utilities can be much bet- 
ter accomplished by State regulatory 
bodjes, which are on the ground and can 


get a better understanding of the situa-| 
tion than would be possible with even| 


first-hand reports such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission receives. 

“The jurisdiction of the North Dakota 
railroad, warehouse and public utilities 
commission extends to all pipe lines, 
whether gas, oil or water. 
of convenience and necessity must be ob- 
tained from the State before construc- 
tion of a line is commenced. 

7 State Regulates Rates 


“The State has and exercises control | 


over the rates at which natural gas is 


sold. Up to this time, the transporting | 


company also is the distributing com- 
pany. There is some question as to our 


jurisdiction over rates paid by a dis-| 


tribufing company to anothet company, 


but I am inclined to believe that we have 


such jurisdiction. E 
“If it were otherwise, it would be a 


very simple matter for any of the large | 


companies to organize a subsidiary dis- 
tributing company and thereby take all 
control of rates away from the commis- 
sion. 

“The only company purporting to re- 
tail natural gas in North Dakota is the 
Montana-Dakota Power Company, lately 
renamed i 
Company. They have filed rates with us 
for towns from Beach, on the western 
border of the State, to Bismarck. These 
rates have been approved. Rates for 
towns from Beach, or a point west of 
Beach, to Williston also have been filed 
and approved. 

“The rates for the Williston area are 
slightly lower for the first 6,000 cubic 
feet, but otherwise they are identical 
with the rates for the Bismarck terr?- 
tory. 

“The gas company, as required by us, 
is furnishing us with a statement show- 
ing every penny of expenditure in the 
construction of these lines, not only~in 


q the State of North Dakota but from the 


gas fields proper, which are in western 
Montana. They also furnish us_ with 
maps of the lines, showing the location 
of all stations, valves and connections. 

“It may be that this gas company 1s 
an exception and takes kindly to State 
regulation, whereas some companies, re- 
lying on certain decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, may be inclined 
to ignore the State commissions. It is 
possible that, under those conditions, 
Federal regulation is preferable to no 
regulation at all, but as I-see it, State 
regulation, at least of the rates and 
practices of the retail gas company, is 
far preferable to Federal regulation of 
such matters. 

“My opinion, of course, is based on 
my experience in North Dakota, where 
no utility, whether gas- or electric, has 
ever shown the slightest inclination to 
deny the authority of the State com- 
mission in so far as regulation of rates, 
rules and practices were concerned. 

“We may be exceptionally fortunate 
in this State in having as operating offi- 
cials of the various companies men who 
are fair-minded and who expect to con- 
duct their business in a straightforwara 
manner.” 





Utilization of Natural Gas 
For Formaldehyde Studied 


In connection with its study of the 
best methods for the utilization of nat- 
ural gas under circumstances such thai 
it can not be used directly for fuel, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, at its 
Pittsburgh experimtnt station, has in- 
vestigated its use in the production of 
formaldehyde. 

This compound has extensive use in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins such 
as bakelite, from which is fabricated a 
multiude of useful products. Early work 
showed that traces of formaldehyde are 
formed when mixtures of methane (the 
principal constituent of 
gas) and air are suitably heated. Later 
work showed that certain gaseous 
catalysts such as the oxides of nitrogen 


enormously increased the yield of for-| 


maldehyde. The present work has 
shown, however,gthat until further de- 
velopments* are made, this method 
impracticable because of the excessive 
cost of the nitrogen oxides required to 
produce a given quantity of formalde- 
hyde. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Ordinance Districting 


is. 


Filling Stations Upheld 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
within the territory affected, and ail 
within the prescribed limits are affected 
by its terms. S. v. Roberts, 198 N. C., 70. 
The town of Wake Forest is naturally 
separated into business and_ residen- 
tial sections by the tracks of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. What was said 
in Turner v. New Bern, 187 N. C., 541, 
122 S. E., 469, would seem to be a direct 
authority for upholding the present ordi- 
nance. We are content to rest our de- 
cision on_the substance of that opinion. 

The appropriateness of the pi-oceed- 
ing, a civil action by plaintiff to collect 
the penalty incurred under the ordinance, 
ig not questioned. S, v. Abernethy, 190 
% C., 768, 130 S. E., 619. 

Affirmed. 


A certificate | 


the Montana-Dakota Utilities | 


“dry” natural | 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Missouri Asks Postponement 





Gas Industry 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1930 


Few Protests 





| Attorney General Requests Power Commission to Delay o 
! Issuance Until Controlling Legislation r Insurance Agents 
Can Be Enacted Illinois Director * Ascribes 





State of Missouri: Jefferson City, July 17 


{ 

| 
power development with a view of de- | 
termining what legislation is needed and | 
the policy to be adopted concerning such | 
development. We have determined, and | 
reported to the governor, that a State} 
agency having regulatory powers should 
be created, whose sanction would be re- 
quired as a condition precedent to de-| 
velopment of any water power project. 
We further recommended 
that would guarantee protection to all} 


| The Federal Power Commission has | 
been asked by the attorney general, 
Stratton Shartel, to postpone the issu- 
ance of any further permits for hydro- 
electric projects affecting streams in 
Missouri until the State “can enact ap- 
propriate legislation to protect public in- 
terests.” 

In a letter to the executive secretary 
of the Commission, F. E. Bonner, an as- 
sistant attorney general, J. K. Roach, 
with the approval of Mr. Shartel, it is 
noted that “three conflicting applica- 
tions for preliminary permits for power 
development on the Current River” have 
been filed with the Commission. 

We desire at this time,” the letter 
says, “to invite your attention to condi- 
tions existing in Missouri in connection 
with water power development. 

“The State of Missouri has wholly 
failed to adopt any policy with respect 
to the protection of the public rights in 
the development of water power re- 
sources or the terms under which they 
should be developed. The Federal Power 
Commission has issued permits to pri- 
vate interests for a number of power 
projects in this State and now has other 
applications under consideration which 
adds to the acuteness of the situation. 
Protective steps taken by other States 
|}emphasize the striking need for the 
adoption of a policy in Missouri that will 
be made articulate by early legislation. 

“We have made an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the Federal laws and the laws 
of other States on the subject of water 


State Regulation 


imperative need for its prompt enact- | 
ment. 
We fully appreciate that virtually the 


form is to grant through the Missouri 
public service commission a certificate 
of convenience and necessity, and when 
that has been done the requirement in 
the Federal water power act relating to 
compliance with all State laws*has been 
satisfied, in far as an application 
for a license is concerned, This, how- 
ever, in our opinion, does not estop the 
State of Missouri from asserting its right 
to sanction and to regulate water powet 
projects'on navigable streams within the 
confines of the State. 

“In view of the foregoing, any action 
the Federal Power Commission could and 
would take that will operate to postpone 
further issuance of permits and licenses 


so 


1 
‘it can enact appropriate legislation to} 
| protect public interests, would be appre- 
‘ciated by the State officials, who are at 
this time without adequate machinery | 
which they can put into operation to 
protect that interest. 

“The sentiment of our citizens is not 
to prohibit power development, but 
merely to obtain sufficient time for tne 












—of— establishment of a policy toward such 

enterprises, evidenced by legislative en- 

Pp bli U ili . actment, that will advance and not re- 

u 2c ti ities tard such development, “at the same time 

\ giving to the State the protection its 
| Ohio citizens may properly look to it to pro- 


vide for them. 

“Recent experience has shown that 
the progress of these developments, at 
|a time when the State has no agency 
empowered to act for it, has brought 
about a chaotic condition among our citi- 
zens nor to the companies, and is a con- 
dition that may be avoided largely, after 
our legislature, to convene next January, 
has had opportunity to shape the State’s 
policy.” 


| . T. D. Motor Freight, Inc., of Toledo, 
has applied to the public utilities commis- 
sion for permission to operate over an in- 
terstate fixed route between Defiance and 
| the Michigan State line at Toledo. - 

| Clifford Falls, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
applied for permission to operate a motor 
freight line between Fort Wayne and Lima. 

D. & W. Truck Line has asked author- 
ity to extend its service from Portsmouth 
to Gallipolis. 

Abner Mumaw, of Tiffin. operating a bus 
line between Tiffin and Sandusky, has asked 
permission to extend it from Sandusky to 
Clyde. 





Washington Sues State 

New Jersey . + 
Trenton Transit Co., operating buses in Official to Recover Funds 
Trenton and to Trenton Junction, has heen 


authorize@ by the hoard of public utility State of Washington: 
commissioners to extend the service to/| Olympia, July 17. 
Mercer airport. | The : ; : 

Pennjersey Rapid Transit Co. has been e attorney r A BS 
authorized to purchase operating rights and 4 bar, has filed suit in the Thurston 


four. buses used on the Camden-Mantua 
route from the Public Service Coordinated 
Transport. 

Boro Buses Corp. ha& been authorized to 
| operate five buses between Eatontown and 
Ocean Township, and to operate five buses 
between Freehold, Shrewsbury and Eaton- 
town. 

Publie Service Coordinated Transport was 
authorized to operate 10 additional buses 
on the Camden-Pensauken route via West- 
field Avenue. 

Robert N. Seely was 
erate three buses between 
lands and Asbury Park. 

Birch Transportation Co. was authorized 
to operate four buses over an extension of 
the Princeton- New Brunswick - Dunellen 
route to the Mmidlesex borough line. 

New York 

A complaint by the Walton Chamber of 
Commerce as to the discontiuance of two 
trains between Walton and Utica by the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway has 
been dismissed by the public service com- 
mission, which held that the demand for 


men’s compensation act, Under the law, 
employes contribute to provide medical 
benefits. 

The complaint alleges that funds col- 
lected from workmen of the State to 
insure their proper treatment when in- 
jured were used to pay court costs in 
appeals of the same workmen, when| 
these expenses should have been borne | 
by the department’s ge neral fund. 

Vouchers drawn on the medical aid 
fund to pay costs were awarded so as to 
describe witnesses’ fees, attorneys’ fees 
and other court costs as “medical treat- 
ment awards,” the complaint asserted. 
Thirty-six cases of asserted illegal di- 
version of funds, all tried within the last 
year, were specified in the complaint. 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of 


authorized | 


Atlantic 


to op- 


High- 


train service between the points involved ms R ; 
does not justify the reinstatement of the New York, which bonded Mr. Bowman 
trains. for $5,000, has been named as a co- 
Rochester & Syracuse Railroad and North. defendant. Mr. Dunbar stated that he 
ern Electric Railroad have been authorized | hopes to obtain judgment for the ful! 
= benuce their — —— fare oh amount against the bonding company on 
ween Syracuse and Auburn on accoun : : 
: the Ory at »b amd 

of motor bus competition The fare was he theory that the bond is continuing. 





reduced from $1.22 to 75 cents. 

Frederick N. Carpenter has been author- 
ized to operate buses between Corning and 
Waverly via Elmira. substantially parallel 
to the -oute of the Elmira, Corning & Wav- 


‘North Carolina Court 
Rules on Voiding of Policy 


erly Railway, which was abandoned Apr. 

1, 1930, and in the City of Corning and State of North Carolina: 
villages of Painted Post, Riverside and Raleigh, July 17. 

. : pee : : Mg oo aoe ’ : i 
este te ee oe —— _— When the holder of a fire insurance | 
was abandoned Apr. 1, The buses have Policy, upon learning that notice of a, 
been in operation since the discontinuance Sale of the insured property under a 


of the railway service, the plan of opera- | mortgage had been advertised, immedi- 


tion having been worked out by the com- ately settled with the mortgagees and 
munities themselves, according to the or- the advertisement of the sale was dis- 
der of the public service commission, 


continued, the North Carolina Supreme 
Court has held that the policy was not 
voided. The case, recently decided, was 
that of Landreth v. American Equitable 
Assurance Co. of New York. 

The record disclosed, the court pointed 
out, that the advertisement of the sale 
was started June 15, 1928, and the sale 


was to have taken place July 21, 1928. 


Nebraska 

Atlantic-Pacific Stages, Inc., has been au- 
thorized by the railway commission to dis- 
coatinue its bus service in ‘the “State of 
Nebraska for a 90-day, period. 

All Nebraska railroads have asked author- 
ity to amend Rule 225-C of Western Trunk 
Line Circular 17-G, ete.,.by providing mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds on hollow build- 


ing tile will apply only in connection with The 

commodity rates; when moving under class 24. 1928 

rates, classification minimum will apply. a eke - . 
Western classification committee has re- The policy’ in question contained a 


quested authority to publish Supplement provision that “the entire policy shall be 

No. 4 to Western Classification No. 61,| void * * * if with the knowledge of the 

effective Aug. 12. | r insured foreclosure proceedings be com- 
All Nebraska railroads and R. C, Fyfe 


menced or notice given of sale of any 
property insured hereunder by reason of 
any mortgage or trust deed.” 

The court stated that this 
relates to the fact that when a sale is 
commenced with the knowledge of the} 
insured the risk is thereby increased, as 
the temptation arises to burn the prop-, 
erty to procure the insurance money and 
discharge the encumbrance. It was held} 


have been granted authority to apply Sup- 
plement No. 1 to W. C. No. 61 on Nebraska 
intrastate traffic. 

All Nebraska lines have been granted au- 
thority to amend the rules governing eggs 
shipped to storage points in other than 
standard cases, by providing when ship- 
ments are made from storage points in 
standard cases the through rate will be on 
the basis of eggs in Standard cases plus 
excess charge to storage point. 


provision 


All roads have requested authority to that under the circumstances of the case 
\cancel the distance tables as shown in jt would be too narrow and technical and 
General Order No. 19. 


| ; “ary to spir . my i 
| AutMority to construct and operate trans- omer - pet ene soe _ 
mission lines has been granted as follows: ; 

Central Power Co. of Grand Island, near 
Julian and near Grand Island. 

Nebraska Power Co. of Omaha, west of 
Omaha, near Ithaca, between Papillion and 
Meadow, near Waterloo, and near Ames. | 


visions to 





Workmen’s Awards Show 
Decline in Pennsylvania 


| Western Public Service Co. of Scotts- | . : 

bluff, near Lexington and near Howe. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

| Elkhorn Valley Power Co. of Scribner, Harrisburg, July 17. 

;hear Scribner. : ; ? ; Workmen’s compensation awards in 
Central States Electric Co. of Cedar Donmesigania fax ta Maat ste ae 

Rapids, Iowa, near Dakota City and near ennsy VOnis t0F tne oe $1xX months o1 

Lyons. 1930 totaled $8,199,457, as compared 


City of Fremont, near Fremont. with $8,388,472 for the first six months 


Northwestern Public Service Co. of Co-|in 1929, a decrease of 3.3 per cent, the, 
lumbus, between Central City and Colum-! State bureau of workmen’s compensation | 
bus. Vieehal announced July 17. 

irginia . : : : 
3 : rad 2 nber of compensatic agree- 

An application of the Page Power Co. The numb + salt : pensati bn agrec 

ments approved during the first six 


for a permit to construct a dam and hydro- 


electric plant on the Shenandoah River Months of 1930 was 2.7 per cent higher, 
near Overall will be heard Sept. 4 by the than the number approved in the cor- 


responding period of last year, which th 
bureau states to be an indication that 
there has been a decrease in the average 
severity of accidents. 


conmnission. 
Wisconsin 
Six Wisconsin telephone companies have 
applied to the railroad commission for per- 


corporation 


mission to dissolve. They are: Fond du . . : 
ives Surel Telephone Co., Oakfield. es There has been a reduction in the num- 
phone Co., Random Lake Telephone Co.,| ber of permanent ‘partial injury cases 


from 1,787 last year to 1,639 this year. 


Eden Telephone Co., Cascade Telephone Co. , 
! according to the announcement. In con- 


jand Y.ld Rose Telephone Co, 


| 


° 


Condition to Rules Work- 
ed Out by Agency Super- 
visors of Companies 





By Leo H. Lowe 
Director, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, State of Illinois 
The department of trade and com- 
merce of the State of Illinois has super- 


legislation | vision of insurance matters in this State. | 


and in that capacity it has frequent busi- 


interests affected and emphasized the ness cortacts with the companies which | 


write insurance, 
While it is true that 
seldom has iireet 


relations with 


usuaily with tre officials of the home 
offices, uevertneless, the agents of a com- 
pany coming as they do into persona} 
touch with the public have the oppor- 
tunity to create friendly feelings which 
will be reflected in correspondence ana 
otherwise with this department. on 
versely, agents who violate the ethics of 
the business in which they are engagea 
bring about complaints which 
way the dcpactment ard threugh it te 
the company they represent. 

It is of satisfaction to the department 


tO 


that the precepts laid down by agency | 


supervisors of the companies are all in 


the direction of frank and open dealings | 


with the public so that complaints reach- 


affecting the streams of Missouri, until |ing the division of insurance are reduced|Gain from underwriting 


to a minimum. The department recog- 
nizes such a spirit as being one of co- 
operation with the State supervising 
body, and it is pleased to pay testimony. 
when occasion offers, to the great value 


to the insurance business as a whole of 


these rules and practices which are in 
line with the best principles of insurance 
writing. 

I recognize that there is a general feel- 
ing that times are awaiting that stimulus 


I feel there is something more than mere 
words in the statement recently enunci- 
ated in an insurance periodical of high 
standing to the effect that the insurance 
business is one which should be good 
when times are dull and good when times 
are lively. 

The reasoning was this: That jn lively 
times people have an abundance of money 
and it 


| 


og. 


is not then a hard matter to sell 
them policies in life insurance companies. 
When times, on the other hand, are some- 
what dull, the average citizen comes to 
a realization that he should take every 
precaution to safeguard the future of his 
family, and, therefore, his mind instine- 
tively becomes more receptive to the 


representations of those who have good 


insurance to sell. It is every evident that 
those who purchase’ insurance 
really want it, and will make a special 


general, John H. Dun-' effort that it not be permitted to lapse. 
I do not know how this works out in 
county superior court against the State! the various fields, but I believe that the 
director of labor and industries, Claire | testimony of the figures on life insurance 
Bowman, to recover $10,492 for alleged) sold in the first <ix months of 1930 is 
illegal expenditures from the medical aid) evidence that there is a growing concep- 
fund established under the State work-| tion among the people that life insurance 
investment and an un- | 


offers a sound 
equalled protection. 


Ohio Counties Not Liable 


For Upkeep of State Roads 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 17. 


There is no liability upon the part of 
county commissioners in connection with | 
the maintenance of State highways, At- | 


torney General Gilbert Bettman ruled 
July 15 in an opinion to Frederick C., 
Myers, prosecuting attorney of Washing- 
ton County. 
duty to maintain State roads is by law 
clearly placed upon the State and no such 
duty is imposed upon the county coni- 
missioners, 

As no suit against the State may be 
predicated upon the failure to maintain 
its highways, since the legislature has 


not made provision for bringing suits of 


this character,’ Attorney General Bett- 
man pointed out that the only method by 
which relief may be had is for the legis- 
lature to authorize payment of the claim 
by an appropriation in the sundry claims 
act. 





Arguments on Insurance 


License Heard in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 147. 
Judge Charles G. Briggle of the Sang- 
amon County Circuit Court at.Spring- 
field l.eard arguments July 14 on 
State’s demurrer to the bill for injunc- 
tion filed by C. W. Colgrove and the C. 
W. Colgrove Systeni, Inc., against Leo 


H. Lowe, individually and as director of 


the State department of trade and com- 
merce, it was announced orally in the 
office of the attorney general, Oscar E. 


property was destroyed by fire Aug. Carlstrom. Judge Briggle took the case | 


under advisement, 

Mr. Colgrove is seeking a perpetual 
injunction to restrain Director Lowe 
from revoking and cancelling his license 
or certificate of authority to conduct the 
Colgrove plan of life insurance sales in 
Illinois. Attorney General Carlstrom 
held that the plan is against public pol- 
icy, following which Mr. Colgrove se- 
cured a temporary injunction. 

——— 


‘Three New Members Named | 
To Insurance Committee | 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 17. 

Three new members of the committee 
on blanks of the national convention of 
insurance commissioners have been ajp- 
pointed to fill vacancies by Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, Connecticut insurance com- 
missioner and president of the conven- 
tion. 

They are B. E. Shepherd, actuary of 
the New Jersey insurance department; 
Harold G, Walton, actuary of the In- 
diana insurance department, and Robert 
S. Burlingame, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Rhode Island. 








thast, there has been a slight increas« 
in the average severity of injuries in 
temporary disability cases. The average 
time loss for the 43,027 cases of tem- 
porary disability compensated during the 
first six months of 1930 was 42.9 days 
as compared with an average of 42.5 
days, for the corresponding 1929 cases, 
the bureau said. 

Reports of 140 fatal and 11,871 non- 
fatal accidents to workers were received 
at the bureau during June. This was an 
increase of 13, or 10.2 per cent, in fatal 
accidents, but a reduction of 188, or 1.6 
per cent, in nonfatal accidents. 


Agency Supervision 


Condition Report Is Issued 
sed Against | 


the department | 
the | 
only function this State can now pei-| agents in the ‘icld, as its dealings are} 


HG then | 


today 


The opinion stated that the 


the 
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‘Recovery of Fee 
On Globe Indemnity Company By Plaintiff in 


Oregon Upheld 

















































































































State of New York: New York, July 17. 


An examination into the condition and | company‘s capital was shown to be $2,- | 
affairs of the Globe Indemnity Company | 500,000; surplus over all liabilities, $11,- | 
of New York, as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows | 309,510 and surplus as regards policy- 
the company to be in possession of total | holders $15.809,510. 
|admitted assets of $37,912,407.89 andj| In the underwriting and investment ex< Supreme Court of State Ren- 
total liabilities, excepting capital, of $24,- | hibit covering the period from Dee. 31, | ders Decision in Insurance 
102,898.02, according to a report filed in | 1926, the date of last examination, to Dec. Ca In l ‘ g R r ed 

ase volvin evers 
Judgment 





|the State insurance department. The '31, 1929, the following was reported: 


UNDERWRITING 









} 5h POUUAUTIG ORT ics oie bine sisce kG Feld ORT AeA 

1Gain from underwriting profit and. loss TOMS .0..ccce ccs cc cvereeesd cess State of Oregon: 
Y cas > u ‘ 

| RINGSEWTILINE INCCING: COTHOU 66 266.5. 6is eek i ini oi ees canes Salem, J ly 17 


The Oregon statute, providing that in 
an action on an insurance policy a suc- 
cessful plaintiff may recover reasonable 
attorneys’ fees if settlement is not made 
within six months from the date proof 
of loss is filed, or if a tender equal to 
plaintiff’s recovery is not made, has just 
been construed by the Oregon Supreme 
Court to permit recovery of such fees in 
a case where, after a judgment for the 
| plaintiff was reversed on a technicality, 
'the insurance company tendered into 
court at retrial the full amount of the 


Losses and loss expenses incurred 
Commissions incurred 
Taxes incurred 
Overhead expenses incurred 


TOA? Tosses ONG SEPEHEES TWHCUTIOE t5.5-6c 86h eed biedesbane evens 66,422,453 


Nain ES? TSEC CRE 5. 605 ROL BNE 8 CHEN E SEER SOON RR 


$1,328,933 
INVESTMENT ee ae 


Ss 
earned es 


Interest, dividends and rents 
Sales of securities: 
Gfoss profit on sales 


Gross loss on sales 


| Interest, dividends and rents earned ......ceccecescccccccevcescucceeecs $4,340,367 


$445,974 
163,819 





Oe eee ere Ty eee re. PSAs AW aitensoo% eats 282,155 claim plus interest and costs. The case 
is entitled Dolan’ vy. Continental Cas- 
POUL! tosisicis's 2s "$4,622,522 | ualty Co. 
Security values: 5 + me . 
Loss by decrease in book values .......... shi $129,094 In modifying the judgment of the 
Loss from change between book and market value of securities 878,468 lower court by adding the sum of $300 
with interest from the date of the origi- 
Total loss on security values ...........0055 $1,007,562 nal judgment, the supreme court, in an 
PRVESTINGNG SORDONSER acids. 5 <3 5985 ouch nee eases 505,445 jopinion by Chief Justice Coshow, said 
: i that the purpose of the statute is to dis- 
EMUME, .B0edS Sia een TEAR ote Deere Ces ea eeed 1,513,007 | coura > rae > liti : 
ge expensive and lengthy litigation. 
ren Se SRN osc von a vans ee ae ora aled daa eee eae ee $3,109,515 Without questioning the good faith of 


}insurance companies, the chief justice 
stated that the contest of insurance 


HeeaG Liew ee ek $1,328,933 | losses on doubtful and technical defenses 


ORD: SEUNG SIIWOMRIEUINER, y's 6 anion haves en. chu WINNS te v1 econo Wi ic ee 3,109,515! has often caused distress and unneces- 
BOHN, ssa: ajay Bic pe ec aumye teacave diya ane aes etnm ea aioe er aIaes Aiea s/c EO TD ne Ea $4,488,448 | S°0¥ a) : 
Dividends £0: BIOCKNOIGEDS. =. cecece crak cusp mee mie an ose cn cca ceaeen nl : if , | ‘The purpose of the statute, it was 





2,125,000 


INGE Gale 10 SOVOWIN e h og on ees eu tan. "$2,313,448 | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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FAST SUCCESS STORY NO. 
MARILYN MILLER 
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From her grandmother’s cellar, . . to 
Ziegfeld’s Roof...injust the twipkle 
of a toe. She really was the ‘‘Sally”” 
—of the alley called Broadway. 
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How explain the miracle of Maris 
lyn’s success? . . . Nature simply. 
blessed her with a charm all her own, 


And that’s the only answer, to 
another young star’s rise. OLD 
GOLD made its bow just 4 years 
ago. In a month it was popular. In 
a year a headliner. Today it’s Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing cigarette. Nature 
again! Sun-drenched heart-leaves 
from better tobaccos. A new taste. 
thrill for jaded palates. A new throat- 






8 ease and freedom from coughs. 
3. . . . BETTER ToBACCcOS 
& 

o 





“*NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD'® 
. 
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Steamship Lines 
Directed to Unit 





Shipping Board Approves. 
Reduction to Three Units 
And Authorizes Sale of 


Eighth Service 





Consolidation of seven Government- 
owned steamship lines plying from Gulf 


to European ports into three separate | 
units, has been ordered by the United , 


States Shipping Board, which at the 
same time authorized the sale of an 
eighth Gulf service. 


For $9 per deadweight ton, or an ag- | 


gregate of $1,074,330, the Board ap- 
proved the sale of the Mobile Oceanic 
Line to the Waterman Steamship Com- 
pany, of Mobile, without the formality 
of publicly inviting competitive bids. 
This action, it was explained orally at 
the Board, results from an interpreta- 
tion by the Board’s legal division that 
the law does not make mandatory the 
invitation ef competitive bids when an 


established line is sold to its managing | 


operator. 
Services to Be Rearranged 
The seven Gulf services, the Board 


annéunced, will be rearranged so_that| 


one unit each will serve the Gulf-Medi- 
terranean route, the Gulf-United King- 
om route, and the Gulf-Continental 
route, except Gulf ports covered by the 
Mobile Oceanic Line. Action, it was ex- 
plained, followed a survey which showed 


el. C. 
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Of Colora 


Cent for Reimbursing 


! 
j 
| 
| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


proval of the Colorado & Southern Rail- 


| way Company’s proposed issue of °$20,-| 
| 000,000 of bonds to partly reimburse | 


capital expenditures already made/ 
Statements filed with the Commis- 
sion since the first formal applicatior 
was made, show the company contem- 
plates the possibility of another bond 
| issue in about two years to finance new 
lines and extensions. The Commission’s 
announcement follows in full text: 
“Action by Division 4 in uncontested 
| finance case: 
| Report and order in F, D. No. 8350, 
authorizing the Colorado & Southern 
Railway Company to issue $20,000,000 
of general mortgage 4% per cent gold) 
bonds, A, to be sold at not less than 
93 per cent of par and accrued interest 
and the proceeds used to reimburse, in 
part, the applicant’s treasury for capjtal 
expenditures heretofore made, approved.” 
The company in this case (Finance 
Docket 8350) filed its application on June | 
| 28. It stated then that it had paid off and | 
discharged out of moneys in its treasury | 
and by means of proceeds of temporary 
loans made to it by affiliated companies 
$19,402,000 principal amount of first mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds issued under 
its first mortgage to the Central Trust 
|Company of New York, trustee, dated 
Dec. 31, 1898, matured on Feb. 1, 1929. | 


| Division 4, announced July 17 its ap-| 
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Shipping 





C. Authorizes Issue of $20,000,000 to Pay 4% Per 


Treasury for Additions 


Previously Made 





Cash assets include items readily con- 
vertible into cash at any and all times 
and include United States bonds and 
Treasury notes. The corresponding fig- 
ures for past years are: 

Dec. 31, 1924, $9,033,488; Dec. 31, 
1925, $5,181,577; Dec. 31, 1926, $3,987,- 
| 386; Dec. 31, 1927, $1,681,701; Dec. 31, 
1928, $1,154,191; Dec. 31, 1929, $1,484,- 
461. 


! 


Additions and betterments to existing | 


railroad have averaged $1,327,156 a 
year for the past five years. There is 
in contemplation the building at an eariy 
date of a cut-off south of Trinidad, 
| Colo., which will shorten the line about 
| 29 miles and is estimated to cost 
| $3,500,000. 


| 


Proposes to Build 
Cut-off Line 


The Trinity & Brazos Valley Rail- 
road has been recently taken out of the 


receiver’s hands and considerable amounts | 


have been and must continue to be ad- 
vanced by the owners (The Colorado & 
Southern Railway Company and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company each owning a half interest) 
to put the property in condition. 
Further demands on the funds of the 
company will be made to finance new 
lines, and extensions of present Iines, 


‘Ruling Modified 


do & Southern Bonds (Qn Issuance of 








| 
| ByL CC. 
| 
| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}in a ruling (Finance Docket No. 8058) 
has just modified in certain particulars 
jits former ruling that authorized the 


|Savannah & Atlanta Railway Company 
to issue 30,000 shares of common stock 





Rail Securities "ee 


Decision on Application by 

Savannah & Atlanta Rail- 
| way Company Is Amended gasoline shall anchor “in time of fog|age from Boston, Mass., to Baltimore, 
in waters where there will be no danger 


Mr. 
Hoover’s report to the Secretary of Com- 


| June 10, 1930, in the vicinity of No. 4| 


| without par value and to sell $1,300,000 | 
;of first mortgage .gold bonds 6's and} 


{6,500 shares of common’ at a price to net 
190 per cent of bond principal and in- 
| terest. 

The company, after the former ruling, 
advised the Commission the 6,500 com- 
mon it proposes to sell, with the $1,300,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, “is not to 
be issued as a bonus.” It states that 
; under its reorganization plan its securi- 
ties will go to the reorganization com- 
mittee, which committee, in exchange, 
will turn over to the company the rail- 
|road properties acquired by the re- 
|organization committee. 

Payments of Fees 

In connection with the reorganization 
and receivership expense, the Commis- 
}sion stipulated, in its former decision, 
jthat fees of counsel employed _by_ the 
treasurer of the Certain-teed Products 


i 


It has also expended about $7,800,000 for 
construction of the Fort Worth and 
Derver South Plains Railway Co., its 
Texas subsidiary, which during 1927-8 
built about 205 miles of railroad in Texas, 
expenditures not heretofore capitalized 
nor the applicant reimbursed, it explained 
in its application. 

The company also in its application, on 
which this decision is based, said it will 
need at least $8,000,000 to defray the cost 
of additions and betterments to roadway 


that these lines have now been developed 
to the point where the rearrangement 
will effect substantial economies in oper- | 
ation. 

Both actions were taken by the Board 
on recommendation of its operating 
agency, the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
In the cases of the consolidated Gulf 
services, lump sum operating agreements | 
will be negotiated in the selection of 
managing operators, likewise pursuant to | 
Fleet Corporation recommendation. | 

The Board’s announcement follows in 


full text: 

The Shipping Board today (July 16) 
approved the recommendation of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation that the Mo- 
bile Oceanic Line be sold to the Water- 
man Steamship Company at Mobile, Ala., 
for $9 a deadweight ton. The Water- 
man Company is the managing operator 
of the service. The total price to be 
paid for the line, which involves 14 ves- 
sels, will be $1,074,330, and this will be 
paid on the basis of 25 per cent down 
and the balance over a period of seven 
and one-half years. 


and structures and the purchase or bet- 
terment of equipment not only on its own 
lines but on those of its subsidiaries and 
for other legitimate corporate purposes. 
All of these expenditures, according to 
the company, are reasonably necessary 
for maintenance and improvement of its 
system transportation facilities and to 
meet traffic demands. 

It has borrowed for the purpose of pay- 
ing off its first mortgage bonds from its 
affiliated companies $12,000,000, which, 
it says, it desires to presently repay so 
that the applicant company may reason- 
ably reimburse its treasury for all of 





in Texas and other southwestern States} Corporation should not be paid from 


lif the development of the Colorado &|funds to be realized from the issue of | 


|Southern system is to be continued. |the road’s securities. The Commission 
The investigation of the present issue | upheld that former opinion, but says it 
\of bonds was determined after inter-| modifies the original order and accom- 


| views with the bankers and investigation | panying report “to accord with the 
'of market conditions. The problem was | facts.” 
whether the issue should be $20,000,000 | The Commission amends _ its prior 


lor $50,000,000. If the latter, the addi-| order by authorizing the company to 
tional $30,000,000 would have been for! issue 30,000 instead of 23,500 shares of 
|the purpose of redeeming the refunding| common stock without par and the sale 
{and extension bonds ($28,978,90) which | of $1,300,000 of first mortgage gold bonds 
|will mature in 1935, but may be pre-| and 6,500 shares of common stock at a 
| viously retired at 101. 
| The bankers counseled that it was in-| bond principal interest, instead of 95 per 
ladvisable to try to float so large an) cent as previously required. 
lissue under the new mortgage and while{| The Commission says it finds the 
{admitting that the present bond market | road’s issue of 30,000 shares of common 
|was fairly good, we might run into aj| without par, $1,250,000 of preferred 
{bad bond market, that the $20,000,000! stock and $1,300,000 of first mortgage 
| issue would establish a market stand-|6 per cent gold bonds, series A, set forth 
| ing for the bonds under this mortgage} in its original report, is for lawful ob; 
‘and probably enable us, within from two | jects and is “reasonably necessary and 
|to four years, to float an issue large | appropriate.” 
jenough to retire the refunding and ex-| The decision follows in full text: 
| tension bonds. | 
| car See ee euatier meee. | 1 iaiikak ore a ued June 
, *, -essarv ay | . ) Ss « 
| bonds will probably be necessary in per 10, 1930, 162 I. C. C., amended so as to 


price to net not less than 90 per cent of | 


Bonds 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


‘Safety Measures for Ships 


| 


Costing 





| 
| 


| of collision with passenger ships.” 


merce follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 1. Referring 
to the collision between the steamer 
“Fairfax” and the tanker “Pinthis” on 


gas buoy in Massachusetts Bay result- 
ing in an explosion on the “Pinthis” and 
her immediate sinking with the loss of 
all hands on board, and damage by fire 
to the “Fairfax” with accompanying loss 
of life, you are informed *hat the local 
inspectors at Boston have concluded their 


investigation of this accident and as aj} 


result thereof have preferred the follow- 
ing charges against Capt. Archie H. 
Brooks, master of the steamer “Fair- 
fax,” in connection with the collision in 
question: 

“Charge I, reckless navigation: Speci- 
fication: That on June 10, 1930, while 
serving as master and pilot of the S. S. 


“Fairfax” and directing the navigation | 


of that vessel, while proceeding on a 
voyage from Boston, Mass., to 
more, Md., via Cope Cod Canal, while in 
the vicinity of Humarock Shoal Gas and 
Whistling Buoy, you caused said vessel 
to be navigated at a speed of about 10.77 
knots per hour, in the waters of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in a dense fog, thereby 


causing a collision between the S. S.) 


“Fairfax” and motor vessel “Pinthis.” 

“Charge II, vialation of article 16, 
pilot rules for certain inland waters: 
Specification: That on June 10, 1930, 
while serving as master and pilot of the 
S. S. “Fairfax” and directing the naviga- 
tion of said vessel you caused said 
steamer to be navigated in a dense fog 
in the waters of Massachusetts Bay at a 
speed that was not moderate as contem- 
plated by article 16, pilot rules for cer- 
tain inland waters. 

“Charge III, Unskillfulness. Specifi- 
cation: That on June 10, 1930, while serv- 


;ing as master and pilot of the Ss. S. 
|“Fairfax” and directing the navigation 


of that vessel while proceeding on a voy- 


———— SS 


stock and the preferred stock to be dis- 
posed of upon the terms and conditions 
set forth in the application and report 
aforesaid, any stock not required to be 
issued for outstanding bonds on the 
basis provided for in said plan and 
agreement of reorganization to be held 
by the applicant subject to the Commis- 


Balti- | 





Inspectors Charge Master of S. S. ‘Fairfax’ Was| 
Guilty of Reckless Navigation in Disaster 


49 Lives 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|Md., via Cape Cod Canal, and while said 
|vessel “Fairfax” was in the waters of 
| Massachusetts Bay, near Humarock Gas 
|Buoy No. 4, you failed to make the 


| proper maneuver on sighting the motor | 
| vessel “Pinthis,” thereby causing:a col- | 
lision between the S. S. “Fairfax” and | 


|motor vessel “Pinthis.” 
| Charge IV, Negligence. Specification: 
| That while serving as master of the S. 
|S. “Fairfax” on June 10, 1930, when you 
jhad knowledge that a number of pas- 


|sengers and crew of the “Fairfax” were | 


|overboard as a result of a collision he- 
tween that vessel and the motor vessel 
“Pinthis” in Massachusetts Bay, you neg- 
lected to have an efficient and diligent 
;search made for possible survivors who 
might have been floating in the water.” 

2. Capt. Brooks will, of course, be 
brought to trial upon the charges pre- 


ferred and when the same shall have | 


| been concluded I will advise you of the 
action taken against the license of the 
officer concerned. 

3. In connection with this case you 
will recall that I personally went to Bos- 
‘ton for the express purpose of counsel- 
ing with the local inspectors with a 
view to seeing that the procedure fol: 
lowed was correct, and also with a view 


Rates 
Order Upheld 


Urged After Wreck Inquiry For Rates on 


Sand and Gravel 


I. C. C. Ruling Against Rail- 
roads Moving Private Car 
At Cheaper Rates Is Also 
Sustained 








The order of the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission requiring that intrastate 
rates for the transportation of sand and 
|gravel within the State of Louisiana be 
no lower than the intersiate rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission has been re- 
jcently upheld by the District Court at 
|New Orleans, it was stated at the De- 
partment of Justice. July 17. 


| Another order of the Commission di-z 
|recting carriers throughout the countty © 
|to cease transporting private and office 
jcars of other railroads free or at less 
|than published tariff rates has also been 
| sustained, it was announced. 

|. The Department’s statement follows 
‘in full text: 


A report has been regeived at the De- 
| partment of Justice that an opinion has 
| been given in the United States District 
| Court at New Orleans sustaining the 
| validity of an order of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission requiring that in- 
jtrastate rates for the transportation of 
| sand and gravel within the State of 
| Louisiana be no lower than the just and 
| reasonable interstate rates prescribed by 





there examined various witnesses and 
also proceeded to Norfolk, Va., where, 
| with the local inspectors, I examined cer- 
tain witnésses that had left Boston after 
having made statements reported by the 
newspapers but before their testimony 
could be obtained by the local inpsctors. 
4. I have to report that in my opinion 
there is nothing in this disaster that re- 
jflects upon the Steamboat Inspection 
| Service. 


i l |the Commission for transportati 
to seeing that everything was done that these commodities “ lees. eine 
could be done to get the truth, and while | merce. t r 


The court dismissed the petition 
of the Louisiana Public Service Com- 
| Mission. 

Notice is also received at the Depart- 
ment that the Louisville & Nashville 
| Railroad and others have entered notice 
| of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
| United, States from the decision of the 
| United States District Court for the 
| Western District of Kentucky, sustaining 
|the validity of the order issued by the 


C The ship, her equipment, etc., | Interstate Commerce Commission direct- 
| were in good condition, but there are twe| ing that the carriers throughout the 
|recommendation that I have to make | country cease transportating private and 
with a view to endeavoring to avoid in|office cars of other railroad companies 
the future a repetition of a disaster of | free or at less than published tariff rates 
this kind for the like of which we have | a 
/no precedent. 


| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 

Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


| Suggestion 1. I recommend that you 
;call a conference of the ship owners for 
;the purpose of working out a plan for 
jestablishing passing lanes in coastwise , 
waters. The necessity for this has been 
‘established in Massachusetts Bay, but 
|my thought is, while the conditions there 
|may be met by establishing passing | 






Operations Described 


Under the terms of the offer Water- 
man Steamship Corporation agree to 


sion’s further order. |lanes, to also give attention to the same | 


these purposes, in the sum of $20,000,000. | haps two years’ time (or even less) and ees Rati lig 80.000 ins f 
authorize the issue of 30,000 instead © Said bonds and 6,500 shares of com-| problem in other waters where it may be 


| therefore it. seemed advisable to have I § ‘ 
Other Bonds Mature the seeeel from the first issue suffi-| 22,000 shares of common stock without 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 


| necessary. 


operate these 14 vesselg between the 
port of Mobile, Ala., with the privilege of 
calling at Pensacola and Gulfport and 
other east Gulf ports within the Key 


West and Gulfport range, to the United} 


On May 1, 1935 


The Colorado & Southern about May | 
1, 1905, according to its application for) 
authority to issue the bonds, executed) 


cient to meet anticipated capital expendi- 
tures likely to be necessary within a 
considerable period and thus avoid a 
third issue. 

Such capital expenditures as referred 





and delivered to the Central Trust Com- 


Kingdom, Ireland and Continental Eu- 
rope (Bordeaux and north) with the fur- 
ther privilege of carrying cargoes from 


. Mexican and Cuban ports to the United 


Kingdom, Continental Europe, Bordeaux 
and north; also the privilege of carrying 
westbound cargoes from the , United 
Kingdom, Continental Europe, Bordeaux 
and north to the north coast of South 
America, Central America, Mexico, Cuba 
and other islands of the West Indies; 
also cargoes from the West Indies to 
ports within Gulfport-Tampa range. 


The offer stipulates that the service 
will be guaranteed for a period of five 
years and that the purchaser will make 
not less than fifty-two (52) outward voy- 
ages per annum of which not less than 
two of such voyages shall be made in 
each and every month, the vessels now 
operating to be delivered upon comple- 
tion of their present voyages at their 
final ports of discharge in the United 
State and upon completion of repairs and 
the vessels in lay up to be delivered upon 
completion of repairs at port of lay up, 
in accordance with the 


practice covering the sale of trade 
routes. 
Routes Are Listed 
The Shipping Board also approved 


recommendation of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation under which seven lines be- 
ing operated to European and Mediter- 
ranean ports will be rearranged into 
three units, one each to serve the Gulf- 
Mediterranean route, the Gylf-United 
Kingdom route, and the Gulf-Contin- 
ental Europe route, except Gulf ports 
covered by the Mobile Oceanic Line. 
This action was taken on the basis of 
surveys which revealed that these lines 
have now been developed to the point 
where the ‘rearrangement will effect sub- 
stantial economies in operation. In the 


selection of managing operators for the} 


reestablished services, lump sum operat- 
ing agreements w ill be negotiated. 
The lines which are effected are as 
follows: Dixie Ukay Line, New Orleans 
to United Kingdom; Texas Ukay Line, 


Texas ports to United Kingdom; South- | 
ern States Line, New Orleans and Texas | 


ports to Bremen, Hamburg and Rotter- 
dam; Mississippi Valley European Line, 
New Orleans to French Atlantic ports; 
Texas Star Line, Texas ports to French 
Atlantic ports; Dixie Mediterranean 
Line, New Orleans to Mediterranean 


Board’s usual | 


pany of New York (now Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co.), as trustee, its re- 


funding and extension’ mortgage, under | 


which there have been issued and are 
now outstanding~ $33,168,900 principal 
amount of 4% per cent bonds, maturing 
May 1, 1935. 

As these mature soon, it said, “it has 
not appeared in applicant’s interest to 
reimburse its treasury for the capital 
expenditures by an issfle of short term 
bonds under its said refunding and ex- 
|tension mortgage which by its terms ap-! 
plicant is entitled to do, but to make a 
new mortgage on all of the applicant’s 
railroads and other properties.” 


Under that plan, it told the Commis- 
sion, the company can not only reimburse 
its treasury for past capital expenditures 
of $20,000,000 but also can redeem or 
refund, before or at maturity, its refund- 
ing and extension bonds and can refund | 
certain other bonded indebtedness of its | 
affiliated companies as it b@comes. due. 
| It can also in that way, it pointed out, 
provide “for necessary additions and 
betterments, the purchase or a@quisition 
of equipment and the acquisition of se- 
curities and other proper corporate pur- 
poses, enabling the company to have 
greater freedom in financing its needs | 
during a long period and to meet vary- 
ing investment conditions as they may 
arise in the future than is permissible 
under applicant’s refunding and exten- 
sioh mortgage.” 

The $20,000,000 of bonds, according 
to the company’s application, are pro- 
posed to be sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the First National Bank of the City 
of New York. 

The company by letter of July 8 ad- 
vised the Commission that the Fort 
Worth and Denver South Plains Rail- 
way Co. will not issue bonds or other 
securities to the Colorado & Southern in 
respect of advances made for construc- 
tion prior to May 1, 1930, which ad- 
vances, the Commission pointed out to 
the company, were offered in support of 
the proposed bond issue. 


Available Cash Put 
| At $1,294,000 


The company also on the same date | 
advised the Commission by letter that its 
| available cash July 1, 1930, is $1,294,000; 
receipts July 1 to Dee. 31, 1930, esti- 
mated at $27,230,000; total $28,524,000. 





ito and the repayment of the advances 
($12,000,000) would seem to have justified 
a larger issue than the $20,000,000 but 
for a north and south line in territory 
not yet fully built up, that amount 
seemed to be about the limit for the first 
issue under a new mortgage. 





Agriculture Report Made 
On Shipments of Fruit) 


Carlot shipments of apples, peaches 


| and citrus fruits are running behind those | 
of last year, the Department of Agri-| 
Shipments of! 


culture stated July 17. 
pears, grapes, cherries, plums and prunes 
were heavier up to July 5. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Shipments to July 5 of apples, peaches 
and all citrus fruits continue to run below 


the level of last season whilé pears, 
grapes, cherries, plums and prunes show 
a heavier movement up to July 5 than 
for a similar period last season. Apples 
from a number of States started to move 
during the week of July 5 and the total 
for the week advanced 134 cars over the 
preceding week of June 22 to 28. 

A few 1929 season apples moved dur- 
ing the past week, 
cherries began to wane in the Pacific 
northwest total forwardings decreased to 
255 cars. Utah’s total increased and 
New York cherries began to move, Ari- 
zona, Texas and Florida added a few 
cars of grapes to 85 cars which came 
from California bringing the total move- 
ment up to 94. 


Class I Railroads Show 


Decrease in Revenues 





- 


The statistical statement of the rev- 


enue traffic of class 1 steam railways} 


in the United States, compiled from 150 


reports representing 160 steam railways! 


and including mixed train service shows 
decrease for April, 1930, compared with 
April, 1929, in both passenger and freight 
service and a decrease for the four 


months ended with April, as compared | 


with a year ago, 


1930, was $345,286,764, against $392,- 
535,197 in 1929, and for the four months 


As the season for} 


The freight traffic revenue for April,| 


ports; Texas Mediterranean Line, Texas | 


to Dec. 


ended April, 1930, %1,353,693,068, against | 


nominal or par value, and the sale of 
| $1,300,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
| gold bonds, series A, and 6,500 shares of 
common stock at a price to net the ap- 
| plicant not less than 90 per cent of the 
| principal amount of the bonds and ac- 
crued interest. 

| 2. Original report modified in certain 
| particulars to accord with the facts of 
record. Further investigation of the mat- 
| ters and things involved in this pro- 


sion having, on the date hereof, made and | 
filed a supplemental report containing its | 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, | 
which report is hereby referred to and 
|made a part hereof: 

| It is ordered, that the third ordering 
paragraph of said certificate and order | 
of June 10, 1930, be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: It is further | 
ordered, that, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the railroad and properties formerly 
|owned by the Savannah & Atlanta Rail- 
way, and for the other purposes set) 
forth in the application and report afore- 
| said, the Savannah & Atlanta Railway 
Company be, and it is hereby, author- | 
ized to issue not exceeding: (1) 30,000 
|shares of common stock without nom- 
inal or par Value, (2) $1,250,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, consisting of 12,500 shares 


resented by certificates substantially in 
the form filed with the application, and 


ceeding having been had, and said divi- | 





3) $1,300,000 of first-mortgage 6 per 
| cent gold bonds, series A, under and pur- 
; suant to, and to be secured by, a first 
mortgage to be made to a trustee to 
be hereafter determined by the appli- 
cant. 


Date of Bonds 


Said bonds to be dated as of a date 
| within the current year, as the applicant 
may designate, to be in the form and de- 
nomiations, and to be redeemable as set 
forth in the application and report afore- 
said, to bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually, 
and to mature 20 years after date. 

| And 23,500 shares of said common 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|}on July 17 made public rate. decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
3130.—Southwestern Rates, 








No. 
Decided July 


ports to Mediterranean ports. 





Its expenditures July 1 31, 
|1930, it estimated at $22,677,000, and 
available cash on Dec. 31, 1930, it esti- 





\ ) 7, 1930. 

$1,514.600,194, The passenger traffic rev-|_ 1. Proposed cancellation of commodity 
enue for April, 1930, was $59,543.308,| rates and application of fourth-class rates 
against $67.463,026 and for the four-| 0M refrigerators and on carbonic acid gas 


| mated at $5,847,000. 

| The receipts, it was stated, include the 

Law on Recovery of Fees proceeds of the $20,000,000 general mort- 
gage 414 per cent gold bonds, series A, | 
$18,600,000, and the expenditures include 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
pointed out, would be largely destroyed | tP¢, repaymend of advances received to 
if the defendant’s position in this case | —_s = poms of mes ovignge bonds 
can be sustained, for in that event the | ; Fig Rana ere 

In explanation of the desirability of 


gtatute might tend to encourage appeals. | having on hand on Dec. 31, next, cash 


Reversal on Technical Krror | and cash assets of at least $5,847,000, the 

“If a judgment be reversed,” the court | company, by memorandum filed on July 
said, “as occurred in the instant case, upon| 11, stated that additions and betterments 
some technical error during the prog-| to existing railroads have averaged $1,- 
ress of the trial and defendant’s tender | 327,156 a year for the past five years. | 
will then defeat a recovery of attorneys’! The full text of its statement of plans | 
fees, notwithstanding the expensive and|to the Commission, filed July 11, 193i} 
prolonged litigation, the benefit of the| by its assistant treasurer, C. T. Sturgi#| 
statute is largely destroyed. When) follows: 
plaintiff was compelled to institute an| The Colorado and Southern Railway 
action against defendant in order to re-|Company: Explanation of the desirabi!- 
cover the amount due on the policy, she ity of having on hand on Dec, 31, 1930, 
became entitled to an attorney’s fee.” cash and cash assets of at least the 

The statute involved in the case fol- | $5,847,000, shown on treasurer’s state- | 
flows in full text: ment forwarded to the Interstate Com- | 

Wheneve: any suit or action is brought | ™°™Ce Commission on July 8, 
in any courts of this State upon any |“ PEO | 
pelicy of insurance of any kind or na- | made within six months from date of | 
wre whatsvever, the plaintiff, in addi-| proof of loss is filed with the company; 
tion to the em unt which he may recover, | provided further, that if a tender be 
shall also be allowed and shall recover | made by a defendant in any such suit or 
a@s part of s3ia judgment such sum as|action and the plaintiff’s recovery shall 
the court or jury may adjudge to be|not exceed the amount thereof, then no 
reasonable as attorneys’ fees in said suit}sum shall be recoverable as attorneys’ 
or action; provided, that settlement is not | fees. 


Oregon Court Construes 











month period, 1930, $: 
$282,600,670. 





Carload Rates on Potatoes 


Held Unduly Prejudicial 


Carload rates on potatoes from the 
Red River Valley district in western 
Minnesota and eastern North Dakota to 
Topeka, Kans., while not unreasonable, 
are unduly prejudicial to Topeka and 
preferential to Kansas City and other 
Missouri River points, including St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Leavenworth and Atchi- 
son, Kans., according to a report pro- 


|posed by Examiner F. A. Clifford (No. 


22682), made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 16. 
The Topeka Chamber of Commerce 


assailed the rates as both unreasonable | 


and prejudicial in favor of their Kansas 
City and Missouri River competitors, 
The examiner’s report says because of 
changed conditions the “existing rate 
structure “leaves too wide a spread as 
between Topeka and Kansas City,” and 
while denying reparation for lack of 
proof of damage to shippers says “the 
Topeka rates to be fairly related to the 
Kansas City rates should not exceed the 
rates from the origin territory involved 


| to Kansas City by more than 11% cents.” | 


252,919,330, against | 


in steel cylinders, all in carloads, between 
| points in the Southwest and from. points 
| on and east of the Missouri and Mississippi 
| rivers to points in the, Southwest and in 
Kansas and Missouri, found justified; ex- 
cept that no finding is here made as to ex- 
port, import, or coastwise rates or rates 
for application between points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line and points in Kansas 
| and Missouri. Order of suspension vacated 
| as to said articles, except as indicated. 
| 2. Proposed cancellation of commodity 
| rates and application of class rates on dried 
| beans and peas, in carloads, between points 
| in the Southwest and from points on and 
| east of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
| to points in the Southwest and in Kansas 
}and Missouri, found not justified as to 
| the edible varieties and not justified as to 
| the inedible varieties in so far as increases 
would result, without prejudice to estab- 
lishment of rates not exceeding those indi- 
| cated; except that no finding is here made 
|as to export, import, or coastwise rates 
| for application between points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line and points in Kansas 
}and Missouri. Suspended schedules as to 
| said articles ordered canceled in part and 
| suspension v&cated in part, except as indi- 
| cated. 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


| 3404.—Beverage Containers, Carload and 


| Less Carloads, From, to, and Between 
Points in Southern Territory. Decided 

| July 10, 1930, Division 4, 

| Proposed increased rates on beverage 


containers yeturned, in carloads, from, to, 
and between points in Southern territory 
| found justified. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 


a a 


mon stock to be sold at a price, after de- 


{it in rate cases, which are summarized 


ducting discount and underwriting com-| Suggestion 11. The law is strict with 


of the bonds and accrued interest there-|sengers. Gasoline as cargo would not 


ctl > i. |as follows: 
mission, to net the applicant not less|reference to the transportation of dan- 
than 90 per cent of the principal amount | gerous articles on steamers carrying pas- 


No. 23633.—Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., 
et al., of Thiensville, Wis., v. Ahnapee & 
| Western Railway et al. Against rates on 


on: 


Provided, however, and the authority’ steamer carrying passengers, but here 


herein granted is upon the express con- 
ditions, that the applicant shal] fully ob- 
serve the conditions numbered (1) and 
(2) in the report aforesaid, and that 10 
days prior to the issue of any of the 
Securities herein authorized to be issued 
the applicant shall file with this com- 
mission certified copies of the special 
master’s report regarding the sale of 


| the properties, and of the court’s order 


approving said report and confirming 
the sale. 
It is is further ordered, That the con- 


| dition numbered (2), referred to in said 
| certificate and order of June 10, 1930. 


and set forth in the report filed with and 
made a part of said certificate and or- 
der, be, and it is hereby, modified by 
inserting immédiately preceding the 
words “the. Certain-teed Products Cor- 


| poration” the words “the treasurer of.” 


And it is further ordered, That, except 
as hereby modified, said certificate and 
order shall remain in full force® and 


| effect. 
of the par value of $100 each, and rep-| 
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hdlders and the public. 


modified plan. 


been ascertained. 


Recommendation of 


turther effort. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New 


i 


|be permitted to be transported on a 


|carload shipments of horses from points in 


| Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
|souri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 


a ; : 7 | Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
is forbidden by law to carry gasoline as | Idaho, Colorado and Michigan to Thiens- 


cargo is the victim by fire, and lives are) ville, Grafton and Hamburg, Wis. for 
lost, as the result of a collision with a| slaughtering purposes only, in excess of 
vessel which is permitted by law to/|the rates on cattle between the same points 


we have a disaster where a vessel that 


To Houprrs or Stock AND CERTIFICATES OF DrPposiIT FoR STOCK OF 
NorvtHerN Paciric Rathway CoMPANY AND GREAT NoRTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


On March 21st the Committee advised you of the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finding the unification of the Northern Lines to be in the public interest, subject to 
compliance with four conditions summarized in that letter. At the same time you were advised 
of the effort of the Committee and the Executives of the Northern Lines to work out a modified 
plan consonant with the decision of the Commission and with the best interests of the stock- 


| 
| 


carry gasoline as cargo. While there 
is no violation of any legal rule in the 
transportation of gasoline as cargo in} 
a ship not carrying passengers navigat- | 
{ing crowded waters in a fog, there is, 
I submit, a question as to the moral right | 
'to do this thing, and I recommend that | 
|you call a conference of the owners and | 
operators of tankers with a view to work- | 
|ing out a plan by which there may be an! 
|understanding that these vessels shall | 
|! anchor in time of fog in waters where | 
there will be no danger of collision with | 
| passenger ships. } 
| 5. I am transmitting herewith a com- 
|plete copy of the testimony and if there 
is any information that I can give in 
jaddition to that given you I shall be} 
| pleased to go into the matter with you. 


UNIFICATION 


OF 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


AND 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILW 


Reed, 
Counsel 


This effort was proceeding and the Committee felt that it was making progress when a 
joint resolution passed the United States Senate which, if concurred in_by the House, would 
doubtless have prevented, until after March 4, 1931, any action by the Commission upon such 
A proposed substitute resolution had not been acted on in the House when Con- 
gress adjourned, and the matter is still pending. 

In the opinion of the Committee it was not in the interest of the stockholders to proceed 
with a modified plan while such legislation was under consideration, nor will it be in their interest 


| lished commodity rate. 


New York City, July 17, 1930. 


and to Rockford, Ill., as unjust, unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 


and reasonable rates and reparation of 
$5,000. 
No. 23635.—General Mills, Ine., successor 


to the Washburn-Crosby Co. of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway et al. Ask for reparation of over- 
charges and excess charges on shipments 
of grain and grain products to Minneapolis 
for milling-in-transit and reshipment by 
reason of alleged failure to observe milling- 
in-transit privileges thereon. 

No. 23636.—Perrine-Armstrong Co., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Chicago & Erie Rail- 
road et al. Against a rate of 23.5 cents on 
shipments of lumber, carloads, ‘Huntington, 
Ind., to St, Louis, Mo., as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded a pub- 
Reparation. 





AY COMPANY 


to proceed until the definite attitude of Congress toward the matter at its next session shall have 


Interim Right of Withdrawal. 


In view of the inevitable delay occasioned by this legisla- 


Ultimate Right of Withdrawal. 


Depositary 
Northern Pacific Railway Company Stock 


tive situation, the Depositaries have been instructed to receive stock for deposit, or release stock 
upon application, without restriction and without expense to depositors. 
stricted deposit and withdrawal will continue for at least three months, and thereafter until 
forty days after the Committee shall have given notice of its intention to proceed with a modi- 
fied plan or to abandon further effort. 


the Committee. 


For THe CoMMITT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


York City 2 Wall 


Inasmuch as the stock certificates and deposit cer- 
tificates will thus become for the first time fully interchangeable, and, as below stated, full 
opportunity to withdraw after presentation of a modified plan will in any event be accorded ‘to 
depositing stockholders, it does not appear that the stockholders have anything to lose, and it 
would seem that they may have much to gain by leaving their stock on deposit for the present 
and thus authorizing their Committee to continue its efforts on their-behalf. 
of the Committee it would be to the advantage of the stockholders to proceed with the plan if the 
situation should be clarified within a reasonable time, and the Committee therefore recommends 
that all stockholders leave their stock on deposit until the Committee sends out a further com- 
munication, giving notice of its intention either to proceed with a modified plan or to abandon 


p If later on sufficient stock shall, in the opinion of the 
Committee, remain on deposit to justify further effort and other conditions shall appear favor- 
able for the consummation of the unification plan, modified as may be r€quired, such plan will in 
due course, and as promptly as conditions permit, be presented to the Commission and to the 
stockholders, who will be given ample opportunity, on forty days’ notice as provided in the Plan, 
to indicate their approval or disapproval of such modified plan and to withdraw their stock with- 
cut charge if they disapprove. 


Great Northern Railway Company Stock 


The period of unre- 


In the judgment 


EE 


Francis T, Warp, 
Secretary. 


Street, New York City 
Depositary 
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State Fin 


Survey of Rural 


Banks Is Made 


In Minnesota. 





Federal Reserve Bank 
Minneapolis 
Trends Revealed in Study 
It Has Conducted 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 17.—Towns 
with population of less than 100 peo- 
ple are the only group of towns im 
Minnesota that have more banks now 
than they had in 1913, according to 4& 
recent study of banking trends 





Years 1915-29 made by the Federal Re- 
se@ve Bank of Minneapolis. 

he number of banks increased from 
1913 to 1920. the study shows, but fell 
off from 1920 to 1929. 4 
there were 168 Minnesota towns with- 
out banks where banks had previosuly 
been located. 
_ Part 1 of the study, as carried im the 
current monthly review of the bank. 
follows in full text: 


A study of changes in the number of 


banks in the communities of various 
sizes in the rural portion of Minnesota 
during the last 16 years reveals the fol- 
lowing principal facts: 

(1) The number of banks increased 
From 1913 until 1920, and has decreased 
steadily since 1920. 

(2) The rate of expansion between 
1913 and 1920 was greatest in the srmmall- 
est towns, and the rate of decrease since 


1920 was sharpest in the smallest towns. 
in the number of 


However, decreases 
banks have occurred since 1920 in cities 
of all sizes. 

(3) Towns with populations of less 
than 100 people (1920 census) are the 
only group of towns with more banks 
now than in 1913. 

(4) In 1929, there were 168 Minne- 
sota towns without banks where banks 
had previously been located. This repre- 
sented 20 per cent of the communities 
in rural Minnesota which have had banks 
at some time in their history. Of 
remaining towns, 475 had one bank in 


had three banks, and 8 towns had four 
or more banks. 
Sources of Information 


This study was undertaken to deter- 
Wine the trends in banking facilities 
in rural Minnesota during the war pe- 
riod and the postwar reconstruction 
years. The sources of information were 
Rand McNallys Bankers’ Directories for 
January of each year from 1914 to 1930 
The information contained in these 
Bankers’ Directories pertains to the pre- 
ceding year in each case and, conmse- 
quently, the record runs from 1913 to 
1929. Towns in the State were sub- 
divided according to the population of 
the towns in 1920. Data for the cities 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 


were omitted in order to study the pure-| 


ly rural trends. 

During the 16 years surveyed, 
communities in Minnesota had one bana 
or more at some time in the period 
Most of these banks were in opera- 
tion in 1920, although there have been a 
small number of new banks organized 
since that time. Since 1920, bank clos- 
ings, removals, and consolidations have 
deprived 168 of these communities of 

snks. The present study does not pre- 
swme to state whether these communi- 
ties which now have no banks are 
need of banks or not. In some cases, 
the towns have undoubtedly ceased to 
exist or have decreased in size to a point 


858 


where a bank is no longer necessary. ! 


In other cases, the towns are near 
enough to other communities which hay? 
banks so that adequate banking facifi- 
ties are available. In still other com- 

junities, it is probable that storekeep- 
e are acting as bankers for their com- 
munities in the matter of cashing checks 
and granting merchandise credit. 

Of the 168 communities which had no 
banks at the end of 1929, 56 towns had 
less than 100 population, according to 
the 1920 census, A second group of 56 
towns without banks had populations 
ranging from 101 to 200 people; 28 
towns had populations from 101 to 300 
people; 16 towns had populations from 
301 to 400 people, and 12 towns had pop- 
ulations of over 400 peonle. 


962 Banks in Rural Areas 


Nineteen hundred and_ twenty-nine 
banking. facilities in rural Minnesota 
towns: 

Number of Towns with ” 
1920 no | 
Population 2 n m gf “ae fa 
roups «4 gt of $2 gm OF 
ea os 3s £8 =e =~ 
ZA OCF eM HH ws FS 
vo- 100 6 67 123 

101- 200 56 102 1 159 

201- s0o0 28 96 7 131 

301- 400 16 67 14 97 

40k 500 5 37 13 55 

5O1- 600 1 26 a” i 40 

601- 700 1 18 9 28 
TOl- #800 13 16 1 30 
801- 900 1 5 13 1 
Y01- 1,000 1 9 6 1 17 
1,001L- 1,500 1 14 33 7 57 
1.501% 2,000 7 16 3 26 
2,001- 2,500 1 4 10 «(3 18 
2,.501- 3,000 1 4 4 4 13 
3,001- 4,000 1 2 Ss 4 10 
4,001- 5,000 2 7 1 il 
5. Wor 6,000 3 1 4 
6,001- 8,000 ¥< 5 -2 8 
8,001-10,000 2 1 4 
Over 10,000 
168 475 171 36 8 3858 


In_ 1929, there were 962 banks in the 
rural portiou of Minnesota, This repre- 


sented a shrinkage of 462 banks from | 


the number in operation in 1920, when 
there were 1,424 banks in rural Minne- 
sota. The 1929 number of banks als» 
represented a shrinkage of 96 panks 
iromethe number in operation .in 1913. 

The iate of charge In tuc number of 
banks has varie’ considerably ‘n tewns 
of different sizs. The number :{ banks 
in towns with 19) populatign or less, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, increased 
from 36 banks in 1913 to 103 banks in 
1920, an increase of 242 per cent. This 
was by far the greatest percentage in- 
crease in any group of towns in rural 


Minnesota during these years, The next | 


sargest increase between 1491 and thie 
peak year was in the 
vlaiion group of towns, namely, those 
ranging from 101 to 200 in population. 
In this group, the gain was 51 per cent. 
In the larger towns, the increases in 
number of ,banks ranged from 41 per 
cent to 12 per cent. The smallest 1n- 
crease occurred in the towns whose pop. 
ulations ranged from 601 to 4,000 peo- 
ple. Increases were greater both 
towns with smaller populations and 
these with larger populations than 
‘ins Intermediate group, 
i to note-that the peaks in number 
of banks did not all o¢eur in 1920 among 


in 


. 


of 
Announces 


in the 
rural communities of Minnesota for the 


In the latter wear, 


the| 


second pop. | 


in} 


¥ in } number of banks 
It is interest- | having only ome bank, and where the 


Are PRESENTED HeEnclN, BEING 
BY THE UNitep States Dairy 


ance 








The daily average volume of reserve 
bank credit, outstanding durimg the week 
ended July 16, as reported to the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board and made public 
July 17 was $1,014,000,000, a decrease 
of $61,000,000 compared with the preced- 
ing week and of $399,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding week of 1929, 
On July 16 total reserve bank credit 
outstanding amounted to $1,000,000,000, 
a decrease of $12,000,000 fox the week. 
This decrease corresponds with a de- 
crease of $41,000,000 in the amount of 
money in circulation and imcreases of 
$15,000,000 in Treasury currency and 
' $4,000,000 im monetary gold stock, offset 
in part by increases of $43,000,000 in 


member bank reserve balances and wry 


RESOURCES 








Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve Banks 


As of July 16 
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| 
| 


000,000 in unexpended capital funds, etc. | 

Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$29,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
pal decreases being $16,000,000 at New 
York, $6,000.000 at Cleveland, and $4,- 
000,000 at Boston, The system’s hold- | 
ings of bills bought in open market in- 
creased $20,000,000 and of Treasury 
notes $10,000,000, while holdings of 
United States bonds declined $4,000,000 
and of Treasury certificates and bills 
$19,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of | 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on July 
16 and July 9, 1980, and July 17, 1929, 
oe figures being in thousands of dol- 
lars: 


! 























7-16-30 7-9-30 7-17-29 

Gold with Federal reserve agents .............. 1,572,9 1,597,514 1,494,374 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 36,714 36,675 79,607 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,609,628 1,634,189 1,573,981 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 583,052 569,123 610,822 | 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ........ 838,065 814,819 745,073 | 
Total WORE CSSEVED «owns ccecdsccvescseeve 3,030,745 3,018,131 2,929,876 

| Reserves other than gold .....-.cceeceeeeseeseee 166,490 159,635 167,800 
Total FESBPVES ov cicecsccccwsoescs 3,097,676 
Nonreserve cash “ 79,275 

Bills discounted: i A, i 

4 Secured by United States Government obligations 70,557 90,952 611,162 | 
Other bills discounted ... 2. ccccccssccscssevese 136,473 145,363 472,538 | 
| Total Haile Placoanted. oc sso sccccesscesesevess 207,030 236,315 1,083,700 | 
Bills bought im open market 2. 2.2... cseeeseeeeee 148,945 67,638 
United States Government securities: | 
Bonds ..- 2. cscccretssstrvesces 42,669 
Treasury MOGSCS 2... scsecsecvecece “ 243,696 97,181 
| , Certificates and bills ...... 2. 2. cece sees 290,522 13,265 | 
| Total United States Government securities .. 577,118 590,580 153,115 | 
| ote ae eek I 
Other securities sul 4,302 10,255 
Total bills and securities . 2 1. eee eeeseuseeeeee 960,116 983,141 1,314,708 


: . ” a9) 

‘Due from foreign banks ..... 2... ccceeZevseeeeee ‘ 704 oan 

} Uncollected items ........... a eee oo. | 

| Federal reserve notes of other banks ...ssssseeeees a a 
E POUMROMOTE cet svsbe iss cc cc ose senseteunen . 59,56 58, 

BORK PRONTO oes ecesieics ccc ese evens 12 257 rea | 


LAT OtHOr TESOMTCEE 5.000606. cee nceresensneces 


| Total resourees ..........2.. cone 
| LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 
| Member bank—reserve account 
| Government WUD NOETEES AS es 
| Foreign bank ..... 





Total deposits .....:-... 202 oe 
| Deferred availability items ..... 
| Capital paid fmm .cwcicsssessr cee co cereres 

BOTPINS 6 wc cee ces ists seee coe 
| All other liabilities ......:....2esee0- Sra 
| Total liabilities ....... 

Ratio of total reserves to 

serve note liabilities combined .......... 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for 

correspondents .......++ 7 


| Federal reserve notes in actual circulation . 


1929, 171 towns had two banks, 36 towns| lie nia halen dad aaa 


deposit and Federal re- 








4,991,299 4,917,943 5,380,974 | 


| vass the_loans and 


Charter Fees 


Data on Credit 
Is Deseribed as 


Vital to Banks %°” 





Illinois Auditor “Says Lack 


Of Comprehensive Infor-; 


mation Is Apparent in 
Many Instances 





By Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public Accounts, 
State of Illinois 
Credit data is so vital to a bank that 
we take the liberty of again calling at- 


° 


is ( YEARLY 


Se 
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Federal Finance 


‘Change in Income Tax Law 
Placed in Effect by Canada’ From Charters 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


| holders of a family corporation might 
J elect that in lieu of the corporation be- | 
| ing assessed as a corporation, the in-| 
come of the corporation be dealt with| 
| under the income tax law as 


tention to the importance of obtaining as | 


| much credit information as possible and 


in an accurate form. 


The lack of comprehensive credit in- | 


formation is apparent in many instances 
and usually there is but one source from 
which the net worth of the borrower 
may be ascertained and this is from the 
officer in charge. 
discounts with the 
board of directors after the completion 
of the examination but in nine cases out 
of ten the information that they receive 
from the members of the board is little 


The examiners can- | 


©: nothing as the cashier, president or | 
the loan officer is the only one that has | 


the information relative to the borrower 
at hand and this is based largely on 
personal knowledge. 
Files Not Complete 
In other words, the credit files of the 
bank are not complete. We believe that 


each bank should be well equipped with | 


financial statements taken as frequently 
as twice a year. These should be re- 
tained from year to year for compara- 
tive purposes and as collateral to these 
statements there should be supporting 
information analyzing in detail the va- 


be at hand; if merchandise or machinery 
are listed the same holds true in conne:- 


| tion with these. 


ee ~ 1,382,349 1,406,600 1,801,220 | 


2 460,457 2,41 
16,629 


50 63247 


7.306 2,352,08 
1,105 7 
5,666 
28,036 
2,481,113 
568,542 
169,554 
276,936 
15,198 









4,991,299 





4,917,943 


sosvee 82°; 81.7% 73.8% 
foreign * 
ee 478,082 477,930 442,526 ! 


The Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in| 


,the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on July 16 and July 9, 1930, 












‘California Farmers 


Ask for Radio News 


| State Director of Agriculture 
Says Service Is Needed 








[Continaed from Page 7.] 
reinforced by petitions signed by leaders 
\in fruit and vegetable industries. Con- 
|missioner Sykes was not expected tv 
| render any decision as a result of today’s 
hearing. Further hearing before the en- 


~|tire Commission sitting in Washington, 


D. C., will be held in September. 
Pointing out that every attempt to 
shorten the distance between production 
!and consumption will react to the bene- 
| fit of producer and consumer alike, Mr. 
| Hecke told the Radio Commissioner that 
| California farmers, now pfoducing about 
|30 per cent of the Nations output of 
| perishables, are dependent wpon un- 
j N,N 
ithe various population groups, as will 
| be seen in the table. 
| Between the 
j}clines in the mumber of banks ranged 
| from 46 per cent in the smallest towns 
}to 25 per cemt in towns having popula 
|tions between 2,001 and 4,000 people. 
| The decreases in number of banks were 
greatest in the two small population 
groups of towms, where the preceding 
increase had been most rapid and the 
decreases were least pronounced in 
towns of interrnediate size—those with 





populations ramging from 601 to 4,000 | 


| people—where the preceding increase 
| moderate. The decrease in number of 
banks between the peak and 1929 ex- 
ceeded all of the increase between 1915 


group of towns, except the smallest one 


'In the smallest towns, there were 67! 
banks in operation in 1929, which was 4| 


| gain of 86 per centyover the number in 


{ operation in 1913, It is significant tha: 
} among the other population groups, 
| towns with populations from 101 to 200 
| people showed the smallest decrease (3 
| per cent) from the number of banks 
in operation in 1913, Evidently, there 
has been resistarfe to a reduction in thi 
in those com munities 


elimination of a bank would deprive the| 


community of al] banking facilities, 









peak year and 1929, de-| 


and the peak-year in every population | 








and July 17, 1929, follows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK 7-16-30 7-9-30 7-17-29 

Loans and investments—total 2. 2... cc eceesseeeee 8,014 7,979 7,417 
| Loans—total . . ..cessesscteccewecod enevacnats 5,944 5,916 5,729 
| On securities ...... wring gittaliaiaecasyectttaen ‘ 3.518 3.498 2,970 
NSPRIBDINGD ce ede tenia iki sis eee Kore ecedeasnssese 2,426 2,418 2,758 
FRVOStMCHLS——GOESS crcscicssccce Sowdiccersrereeree 2,070 2,063 1,687 
United States Government securities .......0+- . 1,096 1,088 949 
CUler SOCURENEIOS aoc tsi. cic cw cw cn cecennstirseee v4 975 738 | 

| Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..ssscssseeee A 812 766 727 
}Cash in vault 2... ..cecsserrseee He vanacencaesens 7 45 _ 48 ae 
| Net demand deposits «. in 5,556 5.480 5,19 
| Time deposits ..... ae 1,451 1,435 1,090 
; Government deposits ‘ 45 49 38 
, Due from hanks ..... " 06 110 103 
SE Yo ice neh cack teRe ale ois ane cs seceatentes ° 1,061 1,103 869 | 
M Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ...... seccee vate 325 

im | Loans on securities to brokers amd dealers: cia : 
ae ER OO OT TOT 1,596 1,563 1,136 

| For account of out-of-town bamks ....ssereere 799 760 1,676 
| For account Of Others oo... esc eeeeserseeeeece 847 880 3,002 | 
WE oso an ecdouitiittsans eeee toe 3,243 3,203 5,813 | 
RNIN hr mes dinuia ei tasa mia See te faa hiedice 2,634 2,579 5,446 | 
RR A I I a aan e 608 624 367 

CHICAGO , 

Loans and investments—total 2.2... ccccceeeeeeeee 2034 2,004 1,868 
NR i aa a ee 1,587 1,579 1,493 
CA BOCUMIERM 6 odnind818 0000.0. 0w xceseetinesitacee 937 948 819 | 

i PAINS Araneae pS altans san aiemgeeet striae denen 650 630 674 
Investments—total ...cerrcerecc wes coccsesesecesce 447 425 875 
United States Government securities ......... ee 12: ik0 165 
Gthar GOCUMEEROS cic cciresseceeccass . 254 246 210 
Reserve with Federal reserve bamk .... e 187 198 170 | 
Cash in vault ade area ee ele ea PEN aan 13 16 16 
Net demand deposits lad Br ieh 1,271 1,301 1,197 
| Time deposits saa 2 ashi daria 704 639 531 
| Government deposits ... oD ee 6 * i 
RR a ht ke a er ae 208 163 126 
354 374 306 

2 1 46 





|biased Federal-State market news re-| 
ports for information concerning condi- | 
tions. California is 2,000 to 3,000 miles | 
distant from its chief markets, he em-| 
phasized. 

“For a number of years we have been 
emphasizing that the United States is 
lanxious to place agriculture on a parity; 
with industry,” he said, ‘‘and we must, 
give agriculture all the advantages now | 
enjoyed by industry if agriculture is to| 
enjoy that parity. This purpose now| 
forms the simple policy of the Federal 
Farm Board which President Hoover | 
caused to be formed to aid the American | 
farmers and to bring agriculture to a| 
basis of equality with other industries. | 
Now we are meeting with you to deter- | 
mine whether or not the opportunity for | 
parity shall prevail or whether it shall | 
| be taken from us.” 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 15 
Made Public July 


17 


Receipts 
| Customs receipts ......- $698,848.68 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
Income €AX .c.cssssecces 428,128.42 | 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOMEMUC .. cesses eeeee 2,220,712.21 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 560,018.13 
Total ordinary re- | 
Ceipts cisccsssecee $3,907,707.44 
Public debt receipts ...... 


| 
51,007,680,00 | 
219,343,267.09 | 


voce e . $274,258,654,53 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt... 


Balance previous day .... 


Total . 


$6,666,770.14 
381,802.88 


Refunds of receipts .. 132,144.69 
Panama’ Canal ......:-. 31,732.82 | 
Operations in special ac- 
es hid ae 305,222.53 | 
| Adjusted service certificate | 
WORM canis a {Risskea ideas 280,139.77 | 
Civil-serwice retirement 
fund 60,421.31 


Investment of trust funds 248,281.03 


Total ordinary ex- 
penditures ..... 


a $7,546,235.63 | 
Other public debt expendi- 


tures SPP Te 50,969,375,50 
Balance today cescrereeess 215,743,043.40 , 
——_——— | 
\ Total ..scoscceeees »$274,258,654.53 | 


” 


| proven. 


-'can also be determined with 


’ Decision Announced 


Other items should also receive the 
same consideration, especially if they be 
stocks and bonds or investments of any 
kind. Often the liabilities need further 
explanation and care should be taken to 


| see that the credit file is complete in so 
|far as it can be accomplished. 


cash is listed in banks, information 


esident Directors of Canadian Companies Affected 
By Change; Levy on Family Corporations Re- 


vised Under New Enactments 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


corporations in the year the distribution | technical advantage in 


is made. 


respect of a 


Any tax so deducted must be | family corporation and paying no tax, 


paid to the receiver general of Canada. | either as a company or as a shareholder, 
The old law provided that the share- | that the amendment was made. 


if such 
Each | 


corporation were a partnership. 


shareholder was deemed to be a patner 
| and taxable in respect of the income of | 
the corporation according to his interest 
as a shareholfler (section 5, subsection 
5 of the 
old law has been repealed and replaced 


1). Subsection 1 of section 


by a new subsection. 


It is now provided that the sharehold- 
ers of a family corporation may elect, | 


any time within 30 


Y days after the date | pany itself, 
}on which returns of income by corpora-| now transact business for nonmembers, | 
tions are to be made, that in lieu of the 
corporation being assessed as a corpora- 


Regulations Affecting 
ooperative Societies 
There was exempt from taxation, un- 


| 


poeeaseaneenansf Sissamseneneeon 


Delaware Fees 


Show Decline 


Six Months of Current Year 
Produce Less Revenues 


Than First Half of 1929, 
Statement Shows 








State of Delaware: 

Dover, July 17. 
The corporation charter business in 
Delaware has nat been so productive 


der the provisions of the old law, the| within the past six months of the pres- 
|income ot mutual corporations not hav-|ent year when compared with the last 
ing a capital represented by shares, nO} six months of 1929, as shown by the 
| part of the income of which inured t¢| number of charters filed with the secre- 


| the profit of any member thereof. Under) tary of state in the corporation depart- 


| the new 


provisions, cooperative com-| fent here from Jan. 1, 1930, to June 


| panies are permitted to have a share) 39, 1930. 


| capital and subsidiary companies may be | 


organized for the purpose of financing 
| cooperative schemes, provided the sub- 
sidiary is owned by the cooperative com- 
Cooperative societies may 


| provided such business does not exceed 
| 20 per cent of the business carried on 


tion, the income of the corporation be | for the members of the society. 


dealt with under the income tax law as 
if the corporation were a partnership. 
in 


Each shareholder resident 


shareholder. 


Canada 

would be deemed to be a partner and pn 
| liable to tax on the#tncome of the cor- 
poration according to his interest as a) 
However, the corporation, 
notwithstanding any such election, would 
continue to be liable in respect of the 
interest of any nonresident shareholder 


| in the income of the corporation. 


A family corporation, according to the 
corporation 
n : ing | (other than a personal corporation) 75 
rious items comprising the statement. | per cent of the stock of which is owned 
For illustration, if the statement shows! by the members of one family, one or| 
real estate a detailed description should | more of which members take an active 
|part in the business operations of the 
corporation; or a corporation (other than 
}a personal corporation) 80 per cent of | 
| the stock of which is owned by persons 
actively employed in the business of the 
corporation or by such persons and their 


income tax law, means a 


| families. 


Where | 


should be obtained as to whether this is | 


a joint account or 
name. 


mation as is desired concerning the bills 
receivable of the bank. 
at all times, be previded with such in- 
formation so that in the event of death 
or resignation the information will not 


99, pass out with the loaning officer. 


The “net worth” of a financial state- 
ment does not mean very much unless 
it has been thoroughly 


a deceptive conclusion. 
The loans needing the most attention 


| in the bank are those that are unsecured. 


Collateral 
praised. 


loans can be quickly ap- 
The value of real estate loans 
due care 
but those termed as “personal loans” are 
too many times handled in a hit or miss 
f=shion without any definite data being 
on file in the bank to support their pres- 
ence. Past experience has taught us the 
need of more concrete facts in relation 
to loans in the average State bank. 
(The foregoing is taken from the 
July issue of the monthly bulletin 
issued by the banking department of 
the State of Illinois.) 





Richmond Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has reduced its rediscount rate, 
the Federal Reserve Board announced 
July 17 in a statement which follows in 
full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has established a rediscount rate 
of 3% per cent on all classes of paper 
of all maturities, effective July 18, 1930. 





In Telephone Finance Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 16 announced its approval, in 


in the borrower's | 


| 


They should, | 


ne checked and/ers would also be exen 
Figures do not lie but some-! den 


| times those who compile them have a/|tax whatever. 
stretch of imagination which results in| nonresident sha 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a decision by Division No. 4, of the foi‘! 


lowing uncontested finance case: 


Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8319, | 


authorizing the acquisifion by the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of the 
properties of the Paupack Telephone Com- 
pany, approved, 





— 


New York, July 17.—The Federal] Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: , 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 






Foreign Exchange | 





Austria (schilling) a 14.1068 
Belgium (belga) ctaneenocs SaTET 
SN) ee eee -7230 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...,.... ) 2.9657 
Denmark (krone) mad 26.7891 
England (pound) .......e.e.e¢+ 486.4389 
Finland (markka) ............. 2.5177 
Wramee (EMME) 16k vasiceccccses 3.9360 
Germany (reichsmark) ....,.... 238.8769 
Greece (drachma) Pe ae ES aa ae 1,2960 
Hungary (pengo) Daa 17.5137 
MM MONT iis icscsaaageaned * §.2381 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... es++ 40,2477 
Norway (krone) 26.7883 
Poland (zloty) 11,2170 
Portugal (escudo) ..... 4.4770 
Rumania (leu) 5958 
Spain (peseta) nla ideas a 11.6509 
Sweden (krona) Sakae aed PP 26.8870 
Switzerland (franc) ...... can 19.4413 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . l 1.7711 | 
Hongkong (dollar) peceneae Slaeee 1 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 86.6785 
China (Mexican dollar) 26,5000 
China (Yuan dollar) coodoce | BO.8016 | 
India (rupee) yee 36.0482 | 
EN BARN ia. ie P'6d tee aad 49.3687 | 
Singapore (dollar) ............. 55.9208 4 
Canada (dollar) . 100.1075 
Cuba’ (peso) 99.9050 
Mexico (peso) (adah bem as 46,9666 
Argentina (peso, gold) 82.3468 
Brazil (milreis) askance 10.9555 
Chile (peso) ‘ aaa ean 7 12.0858 
Uruguay (peso) ........ aiamda 86.3000 | 
Colombia (peso) ..sscesceceeess 96.5300 
ee SOE. an cis tes @rccce eceeess 34.2500 


According to the explanatory note, the 
provision 
tax law was designed to give relief to 


family corporations 


shareholders resident in 
ployed in the corporation. 


in a partnership. 
Nonresident shareholders 


in 


Canada em-| 
Partnerships 
as such were not taxable and the fam- 

If such a system of credit information | ily corporation as such was made exempt 
|is obtained by the banks any member of | from tax. 
¢| the board of directors or any of the loan 
| committee can readily obtain such infor- 


The shareholders were taxed 
}on their income from the family cor- 


poration, as though they were paytners | 


| 
with only 


A deduction is now allowed from the 
taxable income of a taxpayer on ac- 
donations made to any chari- 
| table organization in Canada operated ex- 
clusively as such and not operated for 
the benefit, private gain or profit of any 
person, member or shareholder. This 
deduction is limited to 10 per cent of the 
net income of the donee. 


Amendments affecting the exemptions 


derived from 


annuity 
also enacted. 


contracts were 


act, with the exception of those pro- 
visions relative to distributions on winda- 
|ing up, apply to the 1929 taxation pe- 
riod, and to fiscal periods ending therein. 
The provisions with respect to the dis- 
| company are to coming into force at the 
beginning of the 1930 taxation perio« 
and apply to fiscal periods 
therein. 

|>. The rates of the income tax were not 
changed by the amendment. 
| tions pay a tax of 8 per cent on that 
part of their net income which exceeds 
2,000. The rates on individuals range 
from 1.6 per cent on taxable incomes 
up to $2,000, to 40 per cent on incomes 
in excess of $500,000. 

| 


Silver Imports Into India 





one or more of the family employed with |. 


the company in Canada were endeavor- 
ing to take advantage of the relief af-| 
|forded family corporations, so that the 
| family corporation being exempt on the| from Shanghai, 206,000 


seven days ending July 11 totaled 884,- 


| 000 ounces, of which 615,000 ounces came | 


ounces from 


election of shareholders, the sharehold- | London, and 63,000 ounces from Durban. 


npt as nonresi- | During the preceding seven days imports 
ts and the Government would get no| totaled 1,843,000 ounces, according to a 
It was to preclude the| cable received 
reholders from #taking Commerce from its Bombay office. 


in the Department of 


; allowed for dependents and the incomie! 


All of the provisons of the amendment | 


tributions upon the winding up of a! 
os | the past six months, but the total rev- 


ending | 


Corpora- | 


Show Decrease in Week| 


Silver imports into India during the! 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


'ters fied with the secretary of 





Charters filed for the first six months 
of 1930, together with their revenues, 
are as folldws: 

January, 499 charters, $132,484; Feb- 
ruary, 463 charter, $114,359; March, 
506 charters, $150,744; April, 543 char- 
ters, $150,374; May, 644 charters, $152,- 
774; June, 476 charters, $186,003. 

For the first six months of 1929, the 
number of charters filed each month, 
ranged from 731 to 519, with revenues 
from $420,309 to $227,606 per month. 

The last six months of 1929 showed a 
slight falling off of charters as well as 
revenues, as shown by the following: 

July, 1929, 626 charters, $276,906; 
August, 658 charters, $309,067; Septem- 
ber, 614 charters, $374,195; October, 620 
charters, $211,691; November, 507 char- 
ters, $188,412; December, 566 charters, 
$136,543, ; 

The State franchise tax paid on char- 
ters for the entire year of 929 was $2,- 
270,493, while the total revenue from 
the charters paid with the filing of the 
charters during the entire year was $3,- 
269,768. 

As yet the franchise tax has not been 
calculated in full on the charters for 


enue paid with the filing of the charters 
for the past six months shows a total 
of $886,741. Fhe total number of char- 
state 
for 1929 was 7,537. The total for the 
last six months was 3,101. 

Charters filed during the last six 
months have not had anything like the 
large capitalizations of those filed during 


| 1929. 


en 
Currency in reserve on July 7 totaled 





' 1,098,500,000 rupees, as compared with 


1,089,100,000 rupees on June 30. Bullion 
in reserve on guly 7 was unchanged at 
34,800,000 rupees. 

Silver stocks on July 11 were esti- 
mated at 1,900 bars as compared pvith 
2,800 bars on July 4. The total weekly 
offtake was 1,750 bars for the seven days 
ending July 11 as compared with 1,125 
bars for the preceding seven days. 

The market is steady to firm. The 
stock exchange has stopped “forward” 
trading in shares. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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during 1929, 







total gas sales. 


Richmond 
Indianapolis 


INDUSTRIAL GAS acumyg, peer 







FORTY per cent increase 
in the sale of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes was the 
achievernent of Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois 


Industrial gas sales are no 
longer measured by the strides 
of a few years ago. An increase 
of 110 per cent in this branch 
of the company’s business dur- 
ing the past two years indicates 
that 1927 sales have been more 
than doubled. The industrial 
gas sold in 1929 alone (1,136,- 
651,000 cu. ft.), equivalent to the 
domestic load in a town of about 
142,000 population, represents 
15.3 per cent of the company’s 
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Detroit 
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Of the total gas sales during 
1929, 15.3 per cent was indus- 
trial, an increase of 40 per cent 
for the year; and approximately 
12.9 per cent was for house 
heating, an increase of 26.3 per 
cent for the year. The balance 
was for domestic and com- 
mercial purposes, which in- 
creased 9.4 per cent, 
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COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





St. Louis Kansas City 
Des Moines - 


Increases in 1929 sales in in- 
dustrial and house heating busi- 
ness (28 per cent of the total 
business), were equivalent to 
adding to the company’s mains 
the dorf€stic load of a tity of 
65,000 population. More than 
2,300 homes are now being 
supplied with gas for house 
heating by Public Service Com- 
pany, which is 20 per cent more 
than were receiving this service 
at the close of 1928. 


We distribute the securities of 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, 
progressive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send for our 
list of offerings yielding 6% 
and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
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Obligation of State Attorney 


to Safeguard Accused + + + 





Prosecutors Should Place Justice before Convic- 
tions and Assure to Defense Every Advantage of 
Law, Says Attorney General of Louisiana 





By PERCY SAINT 


Attorney General, State of Louisiana 


has promulgated canons _ by 

which, if reasonably well fol- 
lowed by the average attorney, the 
profession of law would be exalted in 
the United States. 

This great association has _persist- 
ently kept before the eyes and in the 
minds of lawyers the great and exalted 
duties due by lawyers to their clients. 
One of its great canons is to impress 
upon the mind of the lawyer the im- 
portance of the lawyer’s duty to society 
and to justice, as well as the corre- 
sponding duty to the client. 

Notwithstanding the strong fight 
made by bar associations in the inter- 
est of the legal profession, members of 
the profession are their greatest en- 
emies. If there is any perversion no- 
ticeagle in any community concerning 
the relations of lawyers to their pro- 
fession and the public in general, it is 
traceable to some member of the great 
profession and not always to a dis- 
gruntled or disappointed client. 


A 


Occasionally lawyers are criticized 
and abused by irresponsible and unrea- 
sonable clients. It is similar to the 
usual complaints against democracy 
among the average politician class, 
while, as a matter of fact, like the legal 
profession, it is not democracy that is 
failing or weakening, but the shortcom- 
ings of the individual Democrat, for 
whom democracy is so often held re- 
sponsible. 

With the remarkable improvement 
and advancement made in the different 
law schools throughout the Union, and 
the large number of capable and in- 
spiring professors repeatedly drilling 
into the ears of law students, it is dis- 
couraging that there are so many per- 
versions in the profession. The average 
law school of today devotes a large pe- 
riod of teaching hours to the impor- 
tance, by illustrations and demonstra- 
tions, of the great duty of the lawyer 
to the courts, to justice and to society 
in general, and the severe condemnation 
of pettifoggers in the profession. 


& 


It would seem that, with all these 
efforts to fix a proper foundation, 
there would appear less breaking of 
these moral teachings and canons pre- 
sented by the leaders of the legal pro- 
fession. 

Recent articles appearing in the dif- 
ferent law journals and The United 
States Daily concerning this important 
subject naturally suggest’ to the aver- 
age official the desirability, if not ne- 
cessity, of occasional self-examination. 

The office of attorney general pre- 
sents great opportunities for much 
service to the government and to so- 
ciety, and also it is confronted with 
occasional dark alleys or avenues to 
sudden improvement in worldly goods. 
If the lawyer who occupies the position 
should forget the teachings of the law 
school and disregard the canons pre- 
sented by the American bar and State 


Tike AMERICAN Bar Association 








North Celica 
as Ideal Place 
to Live 


< 


By 


J. W. Harrelson 
’ Directgy of Conserva- 
tion and Development, 
State of North Carolina 


[F THERE IS a place on Mother Earth 

that is-more favorable for the habitat 
of mankind than eastern North Caro- 
lina I have no knowledge of that place. 

You may be able to name places 
where more money can be made and 
wealth of a kind faster accumulated. 
But I doubt if there exists in all the 
world a place where it is possible to 
bring as much happiness to individuals 
as can be done in eastern North Caro- 
lina. * 

The basic necessity for bringing 
about individual happiness and eco- 
nomic independence is present in our 
stock of native-born people who sprung 
from the best European ancestry. The 
work of making the people of this sec- 
tion of North Carolina comfortable and 
happy will be done by the Divine Power 
which we call nature if we will only 
give that power the opportunity to 
make her contribution. 


Is there any other place in the world 
where trees of almost all kinds grow 
as they grow here? Scientific forestry, 
if practiced in eastern North Carolina, 
will add enough revenue to the rural 
income to pay all taxes and government 
assessments. 

Here one may grow with good profit 
corn, cotton, tobacco, grain of almost 
all kinds, vegetables of many varieties, 
hay, hogs, sheep, cows, the lowly goat, 
and poultry of all kinds with profit. 
Also fish of many kinds, oysters, clams, 
scallops, crabs, terrapins may be pro- 
duced with excellent profit. 

Eastern North Caroliha surpasses 
even the Indian’s idea of the “Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 


a 


bar associations, it could mean govern- 
ment decay. 

Unfortunately, the average political 
positions suggest partisanship, shrewd- 
ness, selfishness, and, sometimes, lack 
of genuineness in dealing, not only with 
the individuals who compose a commu- 
nity, but the Government itself which 
the attorney general represents. 

The attorney general is the chief law 
officer of the State, selected by the 
people to represent the State in all legal 
matters, and all matters in which the 
State has an interest or is made a party 
in court. The principal reason for this 
method is to centralize the responsibil- 
ity and coordination of the duties and 
legal affairs of the State in one central 
head, for the purpose of fixing respon- 
sibility as well as in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

The office of attorney general has 
been one of the principal departments 
of all civilized government for over 600 
years, and is now regarded one of the 
strong institutions of the government. 
With all of the splendid traditions of 
the past and the great services rendered 
by this department, it sometimes be- 
comes necessary to check up—as it 
were, take notice—of some things, and 
suggest improvements. 


A 


. 

The attorney general should not be 
a partisan official. If, at any time, in 
the trial of any cause in which the 
State is interested, it should appear that 
any injustice or. even near wrong is 
about to be committed in the interest 
of the government, the attorney general 
owes that duty to society, to justice.and 
to his office which should lead him to 
present frankly and boldly conditions 
to the court and suggest the wrong of 
his case, even if the State should suffer 
a temporary loss or inconvenience. 

While the attorney general is selected 
and commissioned by the people to rep- 
resent them through the State, at the 
same time a higher law dedicates his 
first duty to justice, fairness to the 
courts and allegiance to the ethics and 
decorum of his profession. Without a 
slavish devotion to these last duties, 
an attorney general could not be true 
and faithful to those who elected him, 
all of which connotes that the attorney 
general should be a leader in his State 
in upholding the tradition, ideals and 
decorum of the legal profession. 

The average attorney general is not 
selected altogether for his great legal 
ability. His qualifications are gener- 
ally based upon his sense of fairness 
and justice, rather than upon his pow- 
ers as a partisan advocate. 


A 


Becoming a partisan advocate on the 
part of the attorney general is a vio- 
lation of one of the canons of the pro- 
fession, which teaches and protests that 
the interest even of a client in the hands 
of his employed counsel should be sub- 
ordinate to the lawyer’s loyalty to the 
court and his duty to regard justice as 
more important than the success of his 
client. : 

The attorney general or any prose- 
cuting official owes a duty to the indi- 
vidual and to society, as well as to the 
government which he represents. When 
he takes the oath of office to observe 
the law and uphold the constitution of 
his State, he has agreed to give both 
sides in a legal controversy full benefit 
of every constitutional guarantee and 
of every legal advantage in favor of his 
opponent. 

Any violAtion of this implied moral 
agreement is a violation of the canons 
of the profession, as well as a guilty 
substitution of private opinion and lust 
for success, for the interest of justice, 
fairdealing and the rights of society in 
general. 

The attorney general is supposed to 
be the legal advisor of the governor 
and the legislature, as well as all of 
the subdivisions of the State govern- 
ment. His solemn duty in this respect 
exacts industry, careful consideration 
of every matter presented to him, and 
enjoins upon him the solemn duty of 
advising for or against the government 
in the interest of fairness and justice 
at any cost or inconvenience it may hap- 
pen to cause the particular individual 
or department of his State government. 

A 


A narrow, partisan and politically- 
minded attorney general is capable of 
bringing discredit upon his State gov- 
ernment, and has more opportunities 
for such perversion. chan any other 
State official. While his opinions’ are 
advisory and not conclusive, at the 
same time a lack of fairness and hon 
esty in his dealings may work harm and 
injury before the courts could have the 
opportunity of correcting his mistakes 
and his perversions. 

The attorney general can be \the 
strongest ally of the governor. A gpv- 
ernor, as the titular head of his political 
party, may play politics in the orthodox 
manner in the interest of his adminis- 
tration and to the advantage of his am- 
bitions; he has this political responsi- 
bility, but needs a coordinate to sustain 
a fair balance as between his political 
obligations, and the State government 


“which he personifies and represents. 


The attorney general does not have 
this dual attitude, and has more time, 
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- + + Use of Radio Short Waves 
to Broadcast Farm Market Service 


> > > 


Value of Special Facilities to Spread Crop 


Information Is Discussed by California Agricultural Director 
By G. H. HECKE 


Director of Agriculture, State of California 


HE FEDERAL State marketing 

service of California was com- 

pelled to develop a short wave 
radio telegraphic communicating sys- 
tem because of the distance separating 
California from the principal consum- 
ing centers, and because of the tremen- 
dous volumes of words necessary to 
cover the widely diversified list of prod- 
ucts on which reports are necessary. 


This public service agency, con- 
structed for the specific purpose of 
gathering and disseminating California 
information regarding supplies, ship- 
ments, prices, market conditions and all 
other practical market data for farm 
commodities, operates at the present 
time through eight short wave radio 
telegraphic stations, many of which 
also serve adjoining States. 

These stations are located in the im- 
portant producing and _ distributing 
centers; namely, at San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Modesto, Fresno, Salinas, 
Santa Maria, Los Angeles and Braw- 
ley. The ownership of these stations 
is vested in the California department 
of agriculture. 


The operation of these stations is 
under authority granted by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, dating back to 
May 17, 1928, and based upon the spe- 
cific allocation of five short wave chan- 
nels, granted by the Federal Radio 
Commission to agriculture. 


Trained market specialists of the 
Federal State marketing service are 
stationed at the eight locations, their 
entire time being devoted to gathering 
and disseminating market information. 
In addition regularly licensed commer- 
cial radio operators work upon a regu- 
lar daily schedule over this short wave 
network. 

They operate with a dispatch not 
possible through any other available 
means. The accuracy of their opera- 
tions has been one of the factors under- 
lying the superiority of this type of 
market news communicating system. 

Collectively these stations approxi- 
mate more than eight hundred thou- 
sand words per month or an average of 
one hundred thousand words per sta- 
tion. At least fifty per cent of this 
wordage is in code, reducing the ordi- 
nary message traffic by more than fifty 
per cent in volume. ’ 


as well as opportunity, to preserve this 
balance by advice to, and coordination 
with, the governor. This has been one 
of the most important facts in political 
government, and one of the most im- 
portant duties and activities of the at- 
torney general for six centuries. 


An honest attorney general, in whole- 
hearted cooperation with an _ honest 
governor, can preserve the proper bal- 
ance in the State, even when the legis- 
lature is a little wild and unbalanced. 


The attorney general of Louisiana, 
with the lieutenant governor and trial 
judge, constitute the board of pardons. 
The system, due considerably to the 
time and opportunity of the attorney 
general’s office, is one of the very satis- 
factory departments of the government. 

All three members are elective and 
directly responsible to the people. All 
three being disinterested, the system 
and results are equal to the clemency 
system of any State. Criminal prosecu- 
tions, convictions and punishments in 
Louisiana are reasonably satisfactory, 
and, by comparison, the results are very 
satisfactory. 


The Pacific slope is located between 
two and three thousand miles away 
from her principal domestic markets. 
Time is the essence of market news. 


In order to move western farm prod- 
ucts to markets intelligently, growers 
and shippers must know and under- 
stand the requirements of the markets 
to which they are shipping. They must 
know more than this. 


They must be thoroughly informed 
of the movement of crops, both from 
their own and competing areas. They 
must be kept informed constantly of 
market conditions and the fluctuating 
and the changing needs of all markets. 

This holds particularly true for per- 
ishables and semiperishables. 


Through this short wave radio sys- 
tem wéstern growers and shippers are 
given a correct and authentic picture 
of current market conditions. Such 
facts are presented as volume of re- 
ceipts by grade in the consuming mar- 
kets; market °ctivities; origin of sup- 
plies; condition of commodities as they 
arrive; how various products are meet- 
ing market preferences; weather con- 
ditions at shipping points and in re- 
ceiving markets; suplies in transit 
from ether areas; stocks on hand; 
prices being offered; both f. o. b. and 
in the terminal markets; condition of 
crops; number of cars ordered; avail- 
ability of harvest help; and other per- 
tinent and necessary information. 


This short wave radio system is co- 
ordinated with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture by leased wires from 
Washington, D. C., to San Francisco 
and Sacramento. It is likewise coordi- 
nated with six voice broadcasting radio 
stations in California through which 
market news facts are broadcast daily 
at regular stated intervals. This mar- 
ket news also is sent out by mail to a 
large group of subscribers and also is 
furnished to the press of the State. 


Thus the producers and shippers are 
in a position to secure a picture of mar- 
ket conditions and market facts in clear 
and simple language and in a timely 
manner. This service serves an indus- 
try \which is characterized by more 
than one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand farm units on whose seven million 
acres of intensively cultivated areas 
more than one hundred and eighty 
staple and specialty crops are pro- 
duced, and upon whove basic produc- 
tion of raw goods is pyramided a large 
number of processing and manufactur- 
ing by-product industries. 


This system was created because of 
the fact that growers cannot afford to 
maintain any service individually, or 
even collectively, which will furnish 
their needs along this line. Even co- 
operatives, owned, controlled and oper- 
ated by growers, do not have enough 
volume of business nor the machinery, 
except in a few instances, with which 
to maintain that necessary close con- 
tact with the market and market con- 
ditions. Neither are individuals nor 
groups equipped to disseminate the 
necessary information on market con- 
ditions to their individual members. 


In the past growers have had to rely 
on meager information, unreliable ru- 
mors and belated reports for their mar- 
ket information. Now these growers, 
through this short wave radio system 
and its connections, are in a position 
to receive the most reliable and authen- 
tic market information, from an un- 
biased and impartial source. Moreover, 
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population was taken—until the 

Civil War, the American people 
increased about as fast as was’ phy- 
siologically possible, doubling every 
quarter century. 

In 1840 the population of the Nation 
was over four times as great as in 1790, 
and by 1860 it had almost doubled 
again. 

Simultaneously this pioneer people 
subdued a virgin continent—clearing 
the forests, plowing the land, building 
houses and roads, schools and churches. 

With the Civil War came a rapid ex- 
pansion in the use of newly invented 
agricultural machinery, and a larger 
proportion of the farm population was 
released for other employment. The 
Civil War also stimulated the develop- 
ment of new industries and many rural 
villages rapidly developed into manu- 
facturing cities, particularly in the 
northeastern States. 

With the coming of city industries 
and urban life, the birth rate began to 
decline. Although the increase of pop- 
ulation shown by the census was 
greater each decade from 1870 to 1910 
than in the preceding decade, this in- 
crease was owing much more than be- 
fore to immigration. 


A 


Moreover, despite this immigration 
the rate of population increase grew 
smaller. From 1870 to 1880 the in- 
crease of population was thirty per 
cent, from 1880 to 1890 it was about 
twenty-five per cent, from 1890 to 1900, 
and likewise from 1900 to 1910, only 
about twenty per cent. 


The World War brought another 
great change in American life. Immi- 
gration was cut off, and simultane- 
ously there arose an urgent demand for 
labor in city industries, in part to pro- 
vide manufactured materials for the 
war. 

Just a few years previously, as was 
the case before the Civil War, new and 
more efficient agricultural machinery, 


an 1790, when the first census of 


notably the tractor and the automo-_ 


bile—which has saved probably more 
farm labor than the tractor—came into 
use. Fewer people were needed on the 
farms to grow the Nation’s food and 
fibers. 

Because of this and other factors, an 
unprecedentedly rapid migration set in 
from the farms to the cities. It still 
continues, though the net movement is, 
apparently, somewhat smaller during 
the last three years. 


A 


The immigrants from Europe prior 
to the war were mostly young people, 
recently married or of marriageable 
age. Moreover, these immigrants came 
mostly from peasant farms where the 
tradition of large families persisted. 
The reduction in immigration, there- 
fore, reduced not only the increase of 
population, but also reduced the birth 
rate in the United States. 

Similarly, the present migrants from 
the farms to the cities are mostly young 
people recently married or of marriage- 
able age; middle aged and old people 
cannot well learn a new occupation and 
make the many other adjustments nec- 
essary. Since farm people have a much 
higher birth rate than city people, this 
migration of the young to the cities has 
reduced the birth rate still further. 

In 1921 the birth rate in the registra- 
tion area, which included most of the 
United States, was 24.3 per thousand 
population; in 1928 it was 19.7, and 
preliminary estimates for 1929 indicate 
that it was only about 19 that year. A 
birth rate of 16.7 is necessary to main- 
tain a stationary population with our 
present expectation of life of sixty 


years, provided there is no immigra- 


tion. 
A 


Three or four years hence, there- 
fore, if the present downward trend in 
the birth rate continues, the number 
of daughters born will be only enough 
to replace the mothers of the present 
day, and if the birth rate continues to 
fall for a few years thereafter, a net 
immigration of one hundred and fifty 
thousand legal entries plus, possibly, 
one hundred thousand illegal entries, 
as at present, will not be sufficient to 
prevent a declining population when 
the children of today reach middle ‘age. 


I 


this information is furnished to the 
public with the greatest possible speed 
so that the grower and the shipper may 
be said to receive today’s prices today. 

All operating procedure, adjustment 
of apparatus, etc., is handled exactly 
as is stipulated for this class of sta- 
tions by the Federal Radio Commission. 
The system conforms to every require- 
ment of the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Radio Commission, under 
whose jurisdiction these stations are 
operated. 

The service as a whole is a distinct 
type of practical farm relief which is 
operated at the least possible cost and 
with a maximum amount of good and 
efficiency. Any service, such as that 
which brings to the grower the larger 
return without increasing costs to con- 
sumers, is not only sound but expe- 
dient. ‘ 





The best judgment of the population 


‘statisticians is that the United States 


will attain a stationary population of 
between one hundred and fifty million 
and one hundred and seventy million 
people about the year 1960. Whether 
the population will decline thereafter 
will depend on the immigration laws 
and on a more widespread willingness 
of parents to sacrifice for the sake of 
children. 

The pioneer spirit has largely’ Passed 
away, religious convictions concerning 
the duty of having children are not so 
strong as in the years gone by, and 
means of birth control are better 
known. Consequently, the prospect is 
none too hopeful. 

A 


The number of births in the United 
States is now fewer each year than in 
the year preceding. Enrollment in the 
first grade of the public schools has 
been trending downward since 1918, in 
the second ‘grade since 1922, and in the 
third grade since 1924. 

Nevertheless, owing to immigration 
and to increasing numbers of people in 
the older age groups, the population of 
the United States, as already noted, 
will increase probably thirty million or 
more in the next thirty years. Practi- 
cally all this increase probably will 
occur in the cities. 

The agricultural census of 1925 
showed a slight decrease in number of 
farms from that in 1920, about one per 
cent, and a greater decline in farm 
population amounting to about two mil- 
lion, or seven per cent. 


The census of 1930 will, doubtless, 
show a decline of nearly two million 
more in the farm population of the Na- 
tion. 

aa A 

A decline is indicated also in several 
States for villages of less than one 
thousand population, on the basis of 
returns received for several hundred 
such villages, but a majority of the 
larger villages and smaller cities are 
increasing in population. The cities of 
medium size—fifty thousand to five 
hundred thousand people—in general, 
seem to be increasing still more rap- 
idly in population; but there are indi- 
cations that the rate of increase in 
some of the largest cities will not be 
as great. 

Too few reports are as yet available 
from the 1930 census to make any posi- 
tive statement as to the rate of growth 
of cities in the several size groups; 
and, of course, there are great differ- 
ences in the trends in different parts 
of the Nation. In the southern States 
and in California, the cities appear to 
be growing more rapidly than in most 
other portions of the country. 
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Source of Funds 
for Financing 


Highways 


By 
A. R. Losh 
Highway Engineer, 
State of Oklahoma 


QUR ANNUAL road bill in the United 
States is now about one billion five 
hundred thousand dollars. The aver- 
age expenditure for the next ten’ years 
will be at least twice this amount. 

The funds will come from various 
sources. 

The road user now pays sixty per 
cent of the highway cost through 
license fees and gasoline taxes. We 
may expect the road user to pay more 
in the future, with a graduation of fees 
depending upon the use of the vehicle. 

The private passenger car, the com- 
mercial car and truck, the common car- 
rier all pay Various fees for their re- 
spective privileges. Then also there 
must be a further graduation on the 
type of vehicle, \depending upon the 
weight, length, tire guuipment and spe- 
cial use. 

Roadside establishments depend upon 
the business brought to it by the high- 
way; yet they pay nothing to the high- 
way in return. Advertising, if per- 
mitted on the highway, should pay ad- 
vertising rates for the privilege. 

General property should contribute 
to the local road fund in the same man- 
ner that it does to other governmental 
functions, such as schools, courts and 
public protection. Local taxes should 
not be used to build what is primarily 
a State institution but local roads are 
local institutions. 

The Federal aid contributed in 1929 
was seventy-five million dollars. This 
was on twenty per cent of the total 
expenditure on the Federal aid system 
and ten per cent of the expenditure on 
the State system. It was only five per 
cent or one-twentieth of the total high- 
way expénditure of the Nation. 

The Federal proportion will be some- 
what higher during 1930 due to in- 
crease in appropriation. It is believed 
that one of the developments of the fu- 
ture will be increased activity on the 
part of the Federal Government in 
highway affairs of the Nation. 
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